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PREFACE 


‘Tass book began ae an attempt ta make clear to myst the 
manner an ‘which specch began me chien Wher Y fret 
Tecume interested un the growth of language, T was impressed, 
3s anyone most be, by the wealth of the roetona! that had 
tcumaleted, It did not oowar to me thet any part of the 
abject remained to be examaed Bat as Tread ony T found 
‘mynol often commng back to the same question” Tow are 
thove charsctenstics of speech, winch we cbually see lowering 
‘during the course of s chul's second year, related to his eather 
‘experience and behainour? Trealaed then, that apart from 
Sotto ones sch Payer, ween were pany 
Sent on the topee 

But T am mo longer surpried, The sounds that a cluld 
rates dug it pment 
{remote from anything thet mht be c ‘that 
Xiyvakneryerhentver tensa ts apache mga el be 
phigone fer wang tl the nous Beco, ay te, 
te more cbuncusly human To perust mr making obaerva- 
tions coe fast be ivterated in th vanety of human sounds 

‘astounds, one mist fave feith v9 the comtmuaty of 

‘growth, and im addten, pechaps, one sost have 41 
St that ‘aaenativeness to suscile whic i found nts aghest 
in the truly devoted parent 

Before T'had the oppoctonty of making the observabons 
winch T ducts m ths book, Thad become familar with the 
‘work of such men as Preyer, Meutmann and Stern” These 
atl te feel the waportance of clos attention to the childs 
Actua! tounds, whule am soterest tm phonetics had given me 
Some practiee’m attempting to recore unter speech, AL 
the tame time, an sojuamiance with recent dscoeooas of 
the nature of language convmneed ie of the netanty af re 
cording the details 6f the chid's bebaviear while ‘he was 
imalang sounds and respocduog 10 those made by others. “If, 
then, there i any central theme in the bole tie thle” Thave 
trad to show Gat = ecernt amt fe ie gue 
arowil may be given by considenng at every stage the 
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between hs generai behamoar and hus behaviour as specie 
and istener 

"Wile thinking aboot thee topics T was fortunate in being 
able to: ducans them wath otbest Tht, part of Chapter XI 
‘was gwen as 2 paper at the Aberdeen martng ofthe Bint 
‘icosation in ross, and part of Chapter XIT at the Noriaeh 
ineeting sm 7935, tnd much of Chapter % wes euremanicd 
before the Sosand International Congres of Phonetic Selenced 
Lando nage Thc ate: par ofthe wth oneal 
{orm was appreved as 2 chess for the agree of PhD on the 
Univermty of London Whle pecparneg thie thea, I had the 
westmable advantage of constant discussions with Dr J C, 
Fhugel, to lun T owe x debt of grastude T cannot cxsly 0x: 
reap" Frally, f wll mention my wale, abough {vil nat 
Ktterapt to think her tm ths place she bas given me hel 
to coargeent ance rt beget uals eae 
af eden 


INFANT SPEECH 


INTRODUCTION 


“Tne object ofthe present work to sive an ordered account 
alta early stage ofthe development of language cdr, 
thsed upon tbe publubed records and my own siaervatons 
The standard wonton thos tope ofcourse Cand W Stee 
be Randa ewe, hen as pubaotn7 
fom tga aha the eras ch 
to pent preceding twenty or tty years 

‘After nckly another turty fears, thts ook ema the 
‘dspenaable gd o al wo stay the abject amd wl, there 
shee doab, prove to be the toxodation of tach erter work 
Since Stern's bok was pablshed, obewotions have peat 
rot bcs a0 pleat ms Oy wer tn rere, 
to that ra fosth svn 19a ha te Dodo eon 08 
teas aecrant Bot ths pe has boon por i obra, 
tthe bee ih nother wick whic as thrown new het Upon 
ur suber. To parnelar, the deveopnent of fe mechan 
fcpradcton of the huzan vous has vena freak pete to 
{Be sdy of poosbes, undrtonate cus of the War mae 
Jomble Ce Fovariable wort of Head on apbes 
foveal crease of interest the consitons of comipanal fe 
Sar Srowpht nth t'a cer ody ofthe socal Functions of 
Ienguages Al usw oaling a vast cifercnce to fe eanner 
‘mtu we mu approach the study of ehldre’sIagyage, 
butest a bee una fo may has tceved te seein 
52 the las edison of Dis Kindaspache 

te, hector pantie fr sto suppwent tbat werk Tn 
th ft place, wo as maa tech Gk ealpeof tie ockast 
tages o evopmnet, The Se Sew aoa ofthe cd's fe 
form» penod whose importance vs beg soresongty Teg 
Soci Dut the begimnngy of ingen at thin take Bae 
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received little attention from the Sterns. As Grégoire points 
‘oat (AP 375), neither their observations nor their general con- 
‘hasions have much to tell us of the culd before hus sent mouth 
Further, Stern humselt—and at is to him that we owe the 
ehecretical sections of Die Kindersprache—ehows hittle ot 20 


cesent hagaiate week poo one subject. ‘The recognition of 
rs of language in busnan lfe—characters 
‘obscured in the highty-developed written 
societies makes it posuble to discern the 
1 the earliest sounds thatthe child utter, 
nist study has also laid stress upon the 
‘stuxtion 15. determaning. the 
xy givee moment , 60 that an 
1m which a child imaes sounds 
speech of otbers ves uw a further clue to 
fs “Tae coatinuity of his 
evelopment becanaes ‘ster tends to deaenbe 
{he various characteris of the a's cary age a lated 
‘topes, regarding ev before the moment when he 
‘we convenbenal as a mere preparation for 
Stovremett, we pny ow trace 4 regrase Gevecposat Up 
fo and beyond ths pout nght from the very 
‘Sources. of the Date —The study of chidzen feist upon 
squrces of two kinds for its data the continued observatons 


isa 

dott i 
Hie 
ia 


5, 


sly otk on chidren’s anguage sabsted nesher of thaw 

‘The efieet of this ia the etudy of ind:vidual children 2 seen 
in the wealess of those ” anecdotal " records in whsch wolated 
inedents were noted wnthout any relation to the course of the 


veraopucrion : 
sts dete pn ang ni 
sae Sobran ares coke 
Sete wane 
uselesiness of winch has beoome a byword. Stars found fame 
Soot eteatare edie 
ae canes gacea ane 
ana a coma rae lt 
by the studies of chuldren whuch beve issued from the school of 
Buia ite merrier ane 
sibeormeanenosen ene 
Foren 
gL 

aii igi atgrieemenseraca 

eed 

Sie ea 
mehr atin oar tance 
‘over @ long ‘of a cluld’s Ife may be of the highest value, 
‘Provided: that due attention w given not only to the actual 
sounds that he makes and to those to which he responds, but 
Boe ie anaetetna inci oe 
Pe or aid 
clusions, such as the time when children in general first begun 
‘to behave sm a pacticular way, or the extent of a normal 
vocabulary at any particular age, Lae ly mve us 
Sorin ey meee 
Eig acate dads boas moet 
mujer team wnerata ace 
sor PEt Bee eeiheat 
Sh, tne fe, ia cv 
Bo Aare conyers voce onal 
SIDSe SER et nga 
Shas ea Star aha aces 
Dudes Shae ye 
ceopebe eet ame tara 
fasstiveaieva 
acorenaeae 

a 
comme th ora eoae ol Sevloprent bat uney Creare 
trany factor at work to sey cass ope aod ye Foe al i 
fatae nataieeenae 





4 INTRODUCTION 
chapters, I have begua with an introductory section 12 which I 
dasenbo my view of the nature of language, based on recent 
‘work on the subject: 1m the newt section Ideal with the bego:- 
hungs, fist of utterance, then of response to speech , mn Section 
TITT discuss vi detail tro fundamental proceree, babbling and 
imitation ; in Secton TV T pasy on fo! the frst acquisition of 
‘conventional language, which leads on in the last pechon to a 
study of the begummng of the conceptual use of speech 
‘Throughout 1 have attempted to prevent each slage in relation 
to the whole coarse of devtlopmest, winke all the material upon 
which I bave drawn given, together wath my own records, 
in the Appendices. 


Cearren II 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE 


‘Tne student of children’s language will mewtably be guided in 
tome ameasure by fundamental ssrarplvons concerning ie 
nature of language m general. and aa zt is best that these 
should be clearly formulated at the outset, T propose 1m the 
[present chapter fo outline Dredly what soem to me the accept 
Able views that emerge from recent work. 

‘During the last few years there has bees a marked increase 
‘of terest in the atire of language and—in spite of some 
divergence of opinion on questions of detadl—one idea as 
received matked emphases that language 1s a form of actinty, 
a mode of human behaviour, perhaps the most important 
‘Ths emphasis on activity, one might bazand, 8 one aspect of 
the growing tendency m recent years to Joo at the mand wth 
the eye of the biologist, to see thought as a form of behaviour 
fand, recognising the clase relation between thought and lan- 
(Guage, 10 see the latter also as a form of behaviour. 

‘The change of attitude towards language ray be illustrated. 
by femunaine curelves of the conrovery arowed by Max 

uller’s famous Lectures in 2887. Tt 1s important to notice 
that the eneatms directed agaanst bis dctum “ No thoughts 
vyathout words ” were not concemed fo deny the connection 
between thought and words It was felt, rate, that be had 
eather gone too far or not far 

The former port—that Bulle had gone too far—was taken 
‘up by such men as Galton and Romanes Although prepared 
to accept the base assertion thet words are the ” sua’” of 
thoughts, they were also concerard fo show that @ good deal 
Of mental actwity might go oa without the intecmediacy of 
words. In bref, Mulier was making too much of the depend- 
ence of thought upon language 

‘The contrasting erties. that Muller had not gone far 
‘enough, came from across the Atanbe. Whitney, without 
mmingmg matters, assured his colleague Muller that he had 

appeet Mala ST 18 








‘Wider funetvon than providing “signs” for ae 


der oy eo ri in asec of pubcae 
{Pir bled lpg, "CT pened yt), ta eniodly 
pobluhed 1854. CT, 7931), as repeatedly 
Sal that language 2 srent 8 de of 
whereby buen Eebsrour im socety a uted tn fosters 
Tr'thetane way, Watson's Behavionstc advance spon Muller 
=~" No thoughts, ony woeds becomes posable By nhing 
Tint {2 the pre mtroment of woman behaviour, 
{And tis Bebawnonanicatutude towards langonge, in one for 
fc another, mnfuences a great cal of Aerctn wing to-day 
if pements auch recent work as that of Martey (SP); Lanner 
elgand ‘De Laguna (9), all of whom acknowledge the initense 
sey 
Astle emphasis tobe fund sa secant work by Burepsun 
sentra Te Feanoe fea represented by wha wo ran cogard a 
{he standard work on language —Delaeros Le Langage le 
Ponte, in Sunteriand by De Saterze (LG), an Aust a6 
by K. Buble (TS and KP) and Casszee (C5), and 2 
Eogund CY Head (Ay, Mainowsht QM) cad Gordes eeu), 
‘Now 1  aotewarthy that these wrters, almoot witout 
excepts, Lave bow deve to the tocguiton ofthe notre 
ental fonction of language throngs the soy of prsuiive 
communities, of aphans, or of cuidren. Fert w oly when 
‘re confine ourselves to Iaogoage wn ta complete and spate 
‘sted forthe asters tht wf be food peserved Doak 
‘ak we are Bly to loge sight of te een aatare Where 
tres ma prititve fom oc pated, the fact oft insta 
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menial fuctin foray tog home tous,_Certialy, he 
Sent of children can be mins deus, wea i observes 
tie rudimentary bepenngs of speech an ffs 208 the 
ott ode cf acten stich play tmrcacs an hejoroat 
. soe ny 
tnrumeat for the CAO witha hs tented comma le 
in Unt, we compare Max Maller dictam wath the frend 
of cent ngusve ody, we ind Ss very suiicant change: 
that wordsatesapusced oot es ego of ought bat wth 
yu of bentnoar” "Language  rempaned to be that 
Plea torm of bcbarour wbsee fancies is to tebe tt 
wg end Scho Ths change of eepbans bat made 
Tanevee wth change of ecpbass bas 
modem wntey sre comoces of the duction. between 
gins atta nd au aman en, ved 
etre and coded xa glans and ictearten it 
Freech the dtc is eafted by a deren of fet 
lenge lr fo nataten, langage fore wets pot wal 
Sear by Be ac “EL <7) and opted from hin 
Datacros (LP 9) Engin writes find hemalves 
tly Bean ada (Ut) ere meee at 
Sa emaeeetey 
ia, we Specht reve te ramet th et 
dng wi ces wegen it rt 
doping Oe Btn, realy Sow ogy ty 
Tangunge. "Wotan aay Gat we sualy the cad 
Poh escan ay that we study the 
Sonering op, Recmay nny ey 
Liigosge ubeenead s be af rey pout by soul speck. 
However te Gstincion between is teiy kod the esi 
um nye tached es eal an wep eT 
sopese enemas Si tay 7ate “nas boon casted 
aly mth language 2 an nvatuton, fs Uaey may tat Ce 
Talat bas 0o lagenge Bet altnoogh tie may be tru fhe 
Since cartanly Ean speech han ores caged ‘bois tn 
iSctrament mediating Dewens hrsssif sod he sce! carn: 
ineat "Tete sil be ed that tars f ecogse that toc 
‘atly exes ar rudimentary speech bas been se of the mala 
Seles ofthe sudy of the Gail's ngunds Grveopmest 
upel aitoneg tees amt somewhat iter sumeged 
opel a er ry 
‘eapong to the epeneh of other By what procera does ‘his 
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rudimentary lnguistic actrity become trunsformed into the 
‘use and comprehenson of conventimal language? This 35 a 
fundamental probiam of education, a very important stance 
cof that process whereby the child's wnate endowment of 
propensities and abuites becomes transtormed by social Life 
into an accepted mode of behaviour 

The Mas Foatares of Sperch—To say that speech is an 
amstramest, a tool, helps us at once to dastinguish Its man 
‘eatures. We can ask about any instrument, of what materal 
at ss made, how it works, and what purpose i serves 

‘Speech made up of written or spoken patterns, 1t works 
by mediating between the speaker and the hstener, and it 
subserves all the sltimate porposes of Ineman achvity— 
Practical, scientific, aesthetic and religous ake | These 
‘lumate purposes we are not ealled upon to discass here, we 
have fo confine ourselves to the other (wo aspects of speech as 
‘an instrument—the maternal of whch at ss made, and how i 


works 

The Patterns of the Spoten Language —It ws sometimes 
acted “at by Se Seuatee tnd Saftat the ona 
‘whuch language coeasts has nothing whatever ta do wath ts 
Tanchions © that phonetics can give mo help to the ingrast 
‘De Saussure (LG 37) goes wo far aa to say that the vocal organs 
Ihave 0 mors todo with language Well than telegraph 
schun hstodo wah the Mor spac | 1h realy mana 

he f undoubtedly wrong, but pethapa be means 20 more 
that Sapir when he potas ost (L 21) that the mere sounds of 
‘speech are not the taentral fact of language 

(Of course, at true thet sounds aze not the only posble 
satenal fora language , sts none the les true that language 
‘ha beconte what we kav it to be lo-day because tt is made up 
of sounds, ‘Even apart from the fact that veshyes of st 
“"oatural”” ong remam embedded in every conventopal 
language, to the student of the development of speech sn 
Guldees ‘some tention to ingusbe form 1 indispensable 
For the forms ofthe child's pmutive cnes reveal thew piyo- 
Jogteal bass, and thus help us to understand thex fonctions m 
Hplfe,Forther, asthe cla grows, thee changes ithe ora 
fue speech rom parallel to changes m function, and indicate 
he progress of Ins development ws relation to the adult 


‘The inost smportant feature of the form of language for oar 
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special topic here 1s ove to which mereaing recognition bas 
‘Deen given 1m recent ngustc studies te fact that a speech- 
ound bas not an shea valee, once and forall, bot tha ats 
fectivenes: in ection depends spon its reanotakip #2 the 
phe sua with wc lor & pater Acinig (0 sh 
Singains as De Soussre ‘Sapir (L 98), speech fs 
tat therefore, merely sanes ol mnnda each of ck aa be 
‘ReSned by ws prc and mode of articulation speech i, eather, 
composed of seccemoo of pattern, 

“These pattern are of twp tands, winch reay be called the 
‘phonct dad the aondtional By poonche patvees 1 mean the 
Ineve sucorsson of sounds, suchas might be Indicated in 
Phonetic ecnpe for such a sentence as Whe the men? (ht 
Gin ama) "When T utter this sentence I probably do not 
maxe eracly the sane sosads a you do, bot we uoderotead 
Cech ote party no doubt, ese ot erent a 
‘Sunda fal yt ‘cert mute, but sil mare bec 


ere phone pairs cl our basics eons the fut 
ncn wit ths phone pater there the ifoca. 
tpal pattem, by whe I ma the pattern of thm, ree 
and pitch This whale the phonetic pattern of a given unit of 
spesth may reman constant there will stil be Variations of 
tntonanoral form according to the meaning In the sentence 
Who 13 this man > the word man 1s ¢ phonetic pattern having a 
efits eatonational pattern eecordibg to ths Condhtions unde 
Which the sentence is 

“The spoken language may be sud, then, to consist of an 
intermingling of phonet: and mtonational patterns; and the 
child's development is 4 process of learning to practwe these 
Patterns of ectrvty. 

‘What the relation between these patteros and the menrung , 
totes wos, what pat Played by each of the character 
astis of forma. i the of ae 
Imeans of coadating betwoea man and man’? Before we can 
‘umwer this question we have to consider bnefiy how language 
obtains ths effectvenesy—that 1 to say, how it works. 

‘The Speaker, the Estener, and the Sstuatioa — Taking aguage 
as we find t at work, we may say that esentally i is a teas 
‘whereby one man bangs another into relation with a pven 

Teo tha peta 1 daa sare tp 


curent wlags tag Reese tre Guat feed Oy Pde BI 9) or Cancer's 
‘em wheal 10 
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Suton, We bie a spat ler, an someing 
Erp reins 

Er Sis ay ae ee te 
Brac egret pope 
Fryer ea es aa 
So ee 
forgotten. To say that words are the signs of thoughts is true, 
‘but st loses more than half sts truth when wo forget that 
ee cen eee eects 
Se ee a oor ae aaa 
ites mean earetemen me ee 
‘ws of this—De Saussure (LG tag), Ogden and Richards (MM 1x), 
‘aad Dewey (CT 203)—whule a professed linguist luce Gardiner 
LDS oth sere Ca, 
Poteet eer erie 
nature of speech cannot be undecstood unless we contider the 
situations in which acts of occur Certainly, nothing 
could be truer of children’s it 1 one of the man 
Semester er rs ence 

cores 

Spear eee ew mae 
tr rate mas, te as 
and listener vith eaprel ty 8 mtaaties ‘We may take as a 
Pepe eke ae ly 
pe en econ coe Ge 
een ae 

cee i st 5 Stale pts ot 
wl ect nt tris Patt 
ae eee alae alae Rete 
(Dardteliang). On a given occasion ode or the otber may be 
ear tte ahr Cutt eas 
Seat ude antec 

Tt Se ES edctn tas uia 
pot only fundamentally sound, but particularly dluminating for 
Snare et yee 
Seb seat 

3 pea Te Ems tn of a 
acer ta fe aes Det, Lae 
Sere inter, mc tee ae ET 
aie tae wane "Fex et te oat 
rr Say, coat 
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expross us to reveal or manifest by external tokens.” Ta this 
\way the term covers the complete fonction of language . Head, 
for instance, defines language as ” symbolical formulation and 


See mrrower meanmge of the word Beloag to spel 
theories Of these the first @ assocsted wnth Croce, the other 
wath Darn 
For Croce (A 11), the word expression 1 to be vied only for 
the work of an et, te proce whey ats ik ven 
form. Expression valent to sathete symbolisa- 
fon altbough he eye nod wot appre ott Saburo, 
Dut may exist solely in the mind of the artist * Thus meaning 
of the term bes found ecceptance only among profesed 
followers of Croce, such as Vivante ad Vouler 
Darwin's use of ihe wacd, a8 put forward an hs work on The 
Expression ofthe Emotions, 's hmuted in another way ; st names 
howe forms of overt txlawoar which aot only reveal an 
affective state but are also uinatey bound up wath that state, 
and ons of the euet forms of expresnon consists in uttenng 
cones What, bowever, Bohler asntains ws that the expressive 
fanction of language ‘in adult life as sometiuag more than 
bs meta pres (Aesth bet Kee 
metion not 9 : 
ct the allows ths Utter term alo to be trad 
fand does not adopt either " eraotional 
Jackson) of " erative” (suggested. 
moe mat 


‘What do we mean by ths emotive function of language ? 
‘To answer the question we have to take a bef survey of the 
Instory of the theory of expressca. We find that tus comes 
into the modern study of language by two routes, both of 
‘desea tebe Specs ey on eat 
(2857) On one side wo have Hughlings Jackson, leading ta 
ed's gt werk on aptana m the tbe Darn, nang to 


the modera \iew of expresion 
uggs focona. a5 ono of the papers Secaed oe ex by 
Head, pomted out in 7866 (B 44) that apbasa is only nightly 
to be understood of a clear distinction as made between the 
‘motional and propestbonal Fonetons of language, a disfunction, 
be tells us, which ie owed to Spenoe’s Essay. The expresses 
el RES SR oe et eet et ee 
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of emotion, be adds, i mnately deterssined, in the avilsad 
adult xt es buned beneath the soqumed habs of proposttional 


Tanguage 
‘A bttle later, an 2873, Darwin put forward the same idea in 
another form, with exphasss upon the mnzate character of the 
expression of emotion and an attempt to trace xis evalution 
‘Acknowledging bis debt (EE 8} to Spencer's Eseay for the 
special notion that specch ances as a form af expresaon, he 
‘adds that the general theory of imate expression had been 
suggested ever soe cure f th ety, eee the 
publication of Bell's work, The Anatomy of Expression, i 3 
oer cater hare Sterns 
Detween those muscular esoveroents, which we call expresave, 
andthe changes of respration wich charactense an emotional 
sate (AE 83). Darwin extended the noton, to nclode a wader 
range of bodhly reachoas , for instance, when a errature 36 m 
‘pain, glandular and muscular activity occurs, which shows 
sell as the movements and gestares expressive of pain, this 
characterstic activity 15 to be 25 wnate 
‘Darvon's view s the foundation of the modern view of expres 
ston Among the physologsts, for mstance, we find Cannon, 
1 reeogmsed authonty on the mature of bodly change 
aflctive states, accepting Darwnn's account of expressive 
rrovements and two out of hus three pancipes explaing the 
rg (BC 4) Aron the 6, Darwin's view has 
aur ehopeel thn Sounntis by othe verge shoal 
alike—by MeDougall, by the Gestalt School, by the psycho- 
aalyats, by the Reflexologats and by the Behavionsts.: 
‘We may then take these two pomnts as fully arcepted, frst 
that fally-Bedged adult language is emotive, secondly that alec 
fave states ofthe maradual find sanate forms of expression, soma 
‘of which are vocal The ‘which now anes i whether 
there ib any connection between the emotive use of fully- 
fledged language and these mzate forms of vocal expression 
‘Buhler’ answer s defintely. None. Not only ss Kundgabe 
1m adult language something more than mere Awsdruch, but th 
the development of the andivndual, articulate speech 2» quite 
atu from expresave enes (TS 7). 
‘Now there can be no doubt that thr emotive use of language 
fn adult ide is not the same thig as Darvanian expression— 
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tain asserted by one writer after another, for instance 
Whitney (SL 498) and Sapir (C 7), among the Croce 
(A 95) among the pialosophers, and Stout (MIF 546} among the 
eychologut 


"But does this secessanly mean that there is wo connection at 
all between the emotive use of complete adult language and the 
inate vocal expression of childhood? At an early age the 
cid utters sounds expressve of emotion ; later he uses words 
expressive of emotion. what is the relation between these 10 
sets? Two altematives are posble theres Bubler 
outa (TS £}—there comes ‘a moment in the cll’s fe 
‘when be suddenly acquires eanotive adult language wiueh has 
‘ho eeanecon with hus earher expresaive cries, or—as | hope 
to show im the pages that follow-—there i @ contivous 
of development on te wai expe ey tothe ul we 

emouve # 

(i). Repretniation ond Reference —Buhler's notion of Darel 
{ong hey, Pt ts orga arm and win 
ranalated as represeniatzon For one way of representing 
thing i to make something ese sland for, take plate 
langquage certainly does tus to sorse extent. But also 
‘aunts things out for us, «fact that Bubler recognises by astert- 
ia tet Dunteang ct the mci of rage Th 

‘sreally emphasising w iy recogmaes, that wo 
Are ogee, fora sign may sosctumer take the place ofa tag and 
oracles potat it Out 

‘When, however, we have saxd thus we have certainly not sad 
all, words, in acing as sans, bave sometiung more than the 
‘twa functions we have just described, and a good deal of recent 
Aiscuamon has been conoeraed in elucidating Just what i 18 that 
they do, Among Eogish peycrologuts nobody has put the 
‘matter so clearly as Stout, whose statement im hus Amalyte 
‘Peychology remains after forty years ove of the most penetrating 
atisdes of language, although largely unacknowledged by 
fubscqarst writers on dus theme. 

‘A word, he agrees (AP II 193), 5 cextaunly 2 sign, bat signs 
may be of three lands . suggestive sms, sabelitte eigns and 
expresnve ages A word 15 not merely a suggestive sign, hike 
‘a muimber on e door, e means of pointing out the tang 40 us. 
Nor ig word a subsotule age wich ke an algebras 
symbol, stands mastead of a thing, and "so loog as ¥¢ fulsls its 
(epreveratie function, readers escies al erence to Daat which 
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it represents "2A word is, rather, an expressive sgn, that is, 
"aa estesgnt fog Unkng abewt the meaaing whch st 
exprenes””. Thus Stout distmgushes very cleany between 
feproentation and relerence, and. decider that words have 
‘undoubiedly the latter fincton, ther use bemg to foster our 
reference 9 things 
Temay safely be said that notlung sso fundamental to true 
understanding of the mature of language as tis dstincton 
wineh Stout watrodaces 90 quetly into hs analysis. Ths the 
theme of pages of dcusion by ace wnter after another, 
‘Thus a good deal of recent German work has been sum 
amuried by Depe who, is hus crtical amphiScation af Buhler, 
points ont (WS Bq) that the relation between a word and 38 
reaning b always something more than mere assonaton , the 
word must be interpreted (ew/gefass) We pass from a word 
to by an act of interpretation This 16 exactly 
Stout's view that words enable us to "thunk about ” their 
‘meaning. 
Tn recent Amencan work agumn, we find precisely the same 
Bust made by Loamec, who shows (GR By) that and 
lela Reve th i common” Gat beth mat Sen the 
referential function of language "Dewey when he uiges that 
language serves as the means of orgarsing our thought about 
things, and Whitehead when he tells us that ” symbob refer~ 
goce "abe weal character of languages procs of 
faneboning ra which & tration is made ffom a syrmbol tots 


‘enning 
‘What clearly eroerges from these discussions thatthe mann 
seotlanguage s 20: representative "but “referential”, is 
by aeans of words that we refer to things To cite Ogden and 
‘Richards rom whom we have adopted thus term" referential 
awed agaot a age tng a asymbol et enact of ee: 
ence (MM 205}. 

‘To not cogent support for ts dutacton comes fom the 
study of phan, tha, ndood, Head's great contrition to 
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seme verbal or other symibc plays a pat between the initiation 
‘and the execution of an act ” (A 271). 

‘The full implication of this for the study of language bas 
‘been taken up by Cassirer. Symbohsstion—of which speech 
the most important type—s a means, he points out (CS 321), 
thsoigh which we deal wath phesomens by groupe thes 
Aogether, relating thea to each other, rastead af taking ench one 
‘sit comes Tes true of the whole range of Choking, from 
‘perception onwards. The normal person, for instance, sce9 4 
number of diverse colour as gradations of red; this only 
‘becomes possible by the ase of Some such symnbol ws the word 

Med”. “Bat the aphane, whose power of symbalisation bas 
become defective, can no longer carry out this grouping ; an 
eet x given Ted he ways * blood % thes nding a witht 
Sagle particular object, rather tha relating at te otter 


‘WAM cued Me, says Cami, depends pea behaviour of 
thas kind. The mein diference, rodeed, between buuman and 
‘numa If tas, that the annmal tends to lve on the plane of 
the mamedsate—he deals direct heel 
wherexs man, wang language, sulmitates the mediate bebaviou? 
‘of symbohsatioa © The aphaoe, then, may’ be 

Saving retrogrened from evibed thning towards & mote 
Prumstive mmediacy of behaviour. 

‘Thus we see that on all sder—among lnguist, psychologists 
and pathologats—there 1 a growing Tecogmtion of the 
referential function of language as that process in which we. 
‘aks we of the special behaviour of speech instead of more 
immediate intercourse with things . so that if words represent 
at all they represent, not things, but our bebaviour wath regard. 
fo things "And stedng chides we shall nd bat ther 

‘conssts not in Fearsing words a8 names labelling or 
Fepresenting things bat im the growth of power to use vocal 
‘behaviour as a means of supplementingand in the end, 
replacing —other behaviour. 

{ui) Biccaton and Commumcation—The third eseential 
‘Ru kas two ops flocs epes the ipso ae af word 
‘wo important suse 
te deca theme tat they willcvoke s Rxpocs Bom another, 
and hehunseifresponds to them ashe speaksther. It aabeen 
the object of x good de! of reoent work to emphunse Onis iden 
‘tha the evocative funcben plays an umportan® part in malang 
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language what its not that lngoageconmsts of words which 
the erative and celeental Riscions and tre’ thew Com 
‘nuseetad, ht that bythe wry ac of cocmmunsetaoningsage 
Domes tore elechvely cactve and relent 

"Te place of language ee eal ie a ong been understod , 
as Wald pels FE 987),* wut langeage we shuld BS 
trateally exclave and wopenctrable” Wisty however, 
tow beste crapheoued ws the converse: the elect of socal hfe 
Upon lengge The pot touted ‘on by Winey £80) 
Ce (git: the sles of tpech nde commucity ae 
‘Srepllabio~tas ance then Bees raters in tary of opt 
ind with tncreatng empbans: lngely tader the mene ot 
fich wor a tat  Durdbers and Lévy Brat en the sol 
PEA, toe woe entets Be capa ot ie 

we who mania 2 

determing the petwe of language are De Sauaare (L624, 
Delacour {ED €3), De Eagan (L's3 the et of the 
iemptng to desonstrae tat the evolu of language Bs 
been determined ore by the need to comment ta My any 
ther factor, and unpng tha ths mend permeates al he afpcte 
Of Tangsage,- that ty ts cweativefunchon detent 
fmotive ad referent! feature, "The ater pom, ay 
the specal thems of Hocr: (PL) and Malinowski), DOU 
of om show thatthe concept! ee of words aus Oot of 
cir pet dec wit env ad 
. er (SL) mn decoang our everyday speech 
Flags (LP) in caning wth the Seveopment of aged thnkry, 
tn daldven over the feof thre. Ia foe chapters wach fllne 
Tope 1 show what fect ta faachon of eFoctin has upon 
ite vey baganangs of growth of speech 

rts, te fc hat act pero tapondstolanguags when 
te hell peaks bas farecacang ede open te Gaoveh of 
Xsmenung for him,” Thasbas bers mate the supe fspocal 
Hy by Markey, who ets out to sbow (SP s20) Gat reponaet 
ofthe Bad onortate ax mportantwioecein determing the 
(qowth of logge ts Sotercent m Gang Corte, 
ee young ches mth whom wear here concrete ae heed 
tacemouiy by the fact That ate tae over fer sounds Sod 
Siete fc of hea anguage, hechld 
{etre Lgaage by repuating to stows encoded 
bon by Sani Zod by ote e 

"The Relation htware Fancton and Forn—To one 20% 1 
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th rao tte the nto of language ants oa: 
S15 Sesly ed thai crete of ngage 
‘seated i tonabnal bom, whe Mere anda 
SESS plac fene Mae pomscc pani he 
Pipes cng reel to paar oe 
Sis heicucn wah ies crse tie Me ads 
34 tie pater an eos some Schacter 
i eile a the sin tan ended we tae 
‘gate he fal tte ets Sa laa’ ot 
EeE shaiees be fon ot tac, 
Saas aoe te cet 
iy bons a wen em ny van phe 
Win” Th intercon acy ane orp 
Sew of the as hy Sch tech pe Es os Oe 
SEs rset he fy Spd noel se 
pen 
“TE Penton Nas oft Panghoes—Ther an in 
godt at trans of Behe wv ve 2 
Spd nb en of many te ree he 
tier spt ators pre i evey a‘ seh 
‘emotive, the referential and the evocative But while ‘puller 
‘mia Gitte cid orn tana trance ner 
Seman and that ea gts Sone geet sgt 
Wich as hss Se arc, ao 
Sat showin the flowy pgs tat they Sut arse 
gradually and inevitably in the growth of a normal child, kiving 
in sowety Certamnly, the child's earliest che ‘are merely 
Cipro, bot un a he bogus fo tare ar ero 
‘ist tmar“to the stein sot teat the 
Shang ona pec au bp Tor sabe terms stn. 
So ape tans re daly tens pth 
{Eh end tn in one mean erin otc nd as 
athe repent the chen fase become eatin, St 
thease pace tas ee epee of te tion 
ier in coud they td tose ease: 
tne for sls “Togaae Shs he cl i 
fem hc nr and steal the To 
bovsvowr, tnd eves sess rte ge be 
Siping fo ue ccrnanly” Gatly' the cals 
Serace change fom Ser exe eto apc 
wins cole, Slepnal Bal Date,” the pee 
Tete ary as fe Sids bald pon’ mac and 
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vocal envronmect rom, and partly beeaie De us mi 
founded by speaes'of conver refocental and. evocative 


‘The details of this process, and the other contnbatosy 
factors, are discussed 1m the chapters which follow. 


‘SECTION 1 
THE BEGINNINGS 


Carrer UT 
EARLY UTTERANCE 


‘THe Chi’s Bariest Cres —Thete is no need to potnt out that 
ianguage snot imposed upon « sient ereatore. Whatever else 
a chld may lack, 11s certainly not the power of malang a noise. 
[No doubt the very fist cry that we hears merely a siga that 
the chuid has begun to breathe The centres which control 
respiration are stimulated. As the child breathes, the passage 
of ar through the vocal ongans produces a characterstic sound 
‘which has the phonetic quality of a or & 

‘But within a very few hours, the child's ory may be taken as 
sign of discomfort , he s sect only when, as Stern suggests, 
hhorsn a state of maditference (KSp 252) We may say that the 
chuld’s utterance has already become ” expressive of is oon 
‘bison, mn Darwa’t verse ofthe word "And to he extent 
erwin s generally followed * thatthe child's ery of dtcornfrt 
is an nnatelydetermuned expreanon of that state For us, 
therelore, at may stand a3 a first pocple 

‘The further question now arses whether this innate vocal 
quent becomes iferenated as te feces of he 

become ptemeene Bi 3s each ates sae, av 
develope, character ‘4 spec cry? 

The Diferenhation of Expresne Ulerene —Stera (KSp 752) 
summansing a good deal of earlier work as well 5 hus own 
cbeervatons, concindes that an ummate diferentition of aflc- 
‘ive states may anse within the chu’ fist three months, with 
8 correspoading dierentiston of utterance. Immediately 
after burth, be tells us, the rafané moves between two 
affective conditions : a state of discomfort, manifested by the 
charactenstic expressive ry, and a state of meésference, mani 
{ested by sence. Later, further diferentiabon appears, the 
chuld now expresses discomfort and comfort, each by a char- 
seterstic utterance, and a state of méiference as before by 
sslence 

‘This statement is fally comoborated by other observers not 
mentioned by Stem, for wsstance, by Bekbterev (PQ 426] and 
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‘by Bridges {GT 516). The latter in her study of fifty children 
‘ound that soon after birth any strong stimulus produces a state 
of ndieeniatedexctement ; within x short fe, sometimes 
‘aly 2 few hours, the cig’ respanses beam to be differentia 
Ito the two states of distress and deight, each state berg 
‘ocompanind by epee voelssation—erying s the former ease 
find soft gurgling noses m the latter. 

“Are we sbleto go beyend the, and lace differences of wtter~ 
‘ance novording to the éiffeent kinds of discomfort or comfort 
whi the el expenenes> Stan's ew (KS) 153) tat 
Biter a few weeks tis peanle to dsunguish the cry of hunger 
from that of other éisobeforts, in thus hen agreement wath 
Brom (HC, tn), Mae (PS tg. Shee (UD 3}, Hoyer 

‘and C. Buhler (FY 36). But moet of tees observers 
pep Cepag re | 
to the diferent states Hoyer says ony that the cry 
ornare a Patents co 

tthe later is ‘eften it wt fmovencnts 
Ths of course very dfiealt to observe ether the diferent ces 
‘or the diferent afective states ofa new-born ch, 9 that the 
remark of Hoyer (LK 95} that on the whole 20'close corre- 
pandas tobe Seer wat he St fey math mast 

rob ‘at any rate vo long as observations are 
‘red cat by the uaasded beman aye end ear 

‘For the present we have to content aurscives with o 
the broad dflerences between sounds nds expressing comfort and 
Ahove expreming dncomfort Bat re we are 12 some 
thing of a cube few of the avauable records are 
Safcenty dead fo bp 

‘Records of Obversahons It maght soem surprising that 
‘although n great deal has been wnafien oo thes top, there are 
‘scarcely any published accounts of the earest sounds made by 2 
ald, systematically roorded together wnth a sufcientstate- 
sent of the ‘Gecomstances - Most observers 
‘begin their detailed fecord at the pomt where the chid Sst 
‘umderstands and vses conventional language, end mention only 
8 few coasioual obserretons dung the previous months 
‘Thusts true, for stance, of Stem's own werk (KSp),a8 wel 
of mest of the iterator nae hn Bap. 

lat x that if an observer = merely kept & goncral 
record of a ld’s speech he te unlikely to deta either the 
‘hl’ earbest sounds or the ercuramances in whe Chey are 
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made, For in the fst place st = deficolt to weatay these 
sounds asthe vowels and consccants of conveatioal laiguage, 
42nd dificult to record them even if one ese a phonetic serge, 

Jn addition, the ezeumstances in winch the sounds cocir wall 
often not stem stlicenty strlang to warrant a record The 
‘hud, to most cbuerves, Bega to be teresting when he shows 
ome wnderstanding of ocr words, and when his utterances 
‘gin bo seseble cue speech, 

Bit the developcaent of a child's language u&ooly to be fly 
‘derstood In the ight of fas earsesttterances, and for ti) 
tre need not only a lst of fs speechacunds, but «statement of 
‘he czcumstanetsm wloch they Lave ocearred In consulting 
fhany of the pubicabons mentioned by Stem, Theve been able 
to And only’ one, that of Preyer, is winch tbe record fs full 
TeeBkee and ue Hoye poet per tga oncter 
FS and the Hoyersi s pose to pce together be 
Accounts of three moce chiliren. te Appenaic 11 bave 
Uulted thoe our ess icpeuter ek yew reard 


Mel tat Teed not apolge or gvig my own obec 
tonsa length ew of the agrees of most ave 
Accounts Tied the senpt of the International Phonetic 
‘Avoctation, noting euch sound by means of the syenbol wich 
Secale rps tt aely Ti meas tat have 
tertarnly orited many ofthe vagoer gurghngs and babblngs, 
St prety ato tat where {hae esraed® none aude 
was bocalse Twas unable to dscrmuaate differences which 
actualy extted 

evil be noted Ut Appendix I unciudes only sounds uttered 
spontineotly tose ete m times mon are ven 2 
Appendix I 

"all ve casea T have set down the records in two di 
dbatingoutang between sounds made ta tate of comfort and 
thane made ma state of dacomfort. Tt evidect from ther 
‘ears that observers End no dlfcalty ia malong thi dastne~ 
Bon. The ccaratances, the calt's features, posture aad 
movements and the mtonatton of his utterance all contribute 
{ove the onlooker an untabg wapresnon of te ch’ tat. 
Charlotte Buhler (F¥) and Gesell (16) have, for instance, given 
‘ery fill desenptions of cldren's exprenuve movements 11 
Ther eathest months, Gesel’s account bang acuompacsed by 
detailed. photographs, although again ether of these ob 
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servers bas recorded the corresponding atterance in sufficient 

‘From the five records in Appendix I and the general remarks 
cof these and other observers, we can draw up the following 
sommary of the child's development : 


Taste 1 














Companson of ths with the actual records shows that there 
are some diflerences of detail, particularly wath regard to the 
‘Best appearance of nasal consocants — Thus Preyer and Hoyer 
find that the consonant m occurs in the third month, whe 
Stern does not report ts occurrence until the minth These are 
Giflerences whuch we may pat down tothe dificulty of obaerving 
and recording children's early sounds But there ss no question 
ff the gameral agreement concecung the order un which the 
soccessive charsctenstic groupe of sounds appear, as may be 
seen from the folowing bref survey of the statements made by 
iflerent observers 

Di ries (L and Y1)- Vowsls and Early Consonants. 
‘Stern (KSp 152} tes us a5 a matter of common acceptance, 
‘hat the charactenstic earlest utterance of the chid is a 
wythmial tarceion of voolic on, ranging from @ 10 
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interspersed perhaps with the semevocalic consonants & oF 
B fda ba). Among the observations aot et by bon, those 
of Blanton (BI) made on "a large number of culdcen,” fully 
‘bear out has view 

"At an carly stage, we have pomted out, these vowels some- 
‘ames take on a nasal quality, This as we shall se, isa matter 
of some importance, although Stern dors oot mention it The 
fact ws that © nazalised vowel mght easly be recorded as though 
it were an oral vowel preoeded by a Basal consonant , thus 
Blanton (BI 458) tells us that nes (phonetically 9¢) is heard 
from some chldren at bath But as rts not casy to utter (hus 
combstation without. owsalsng the vowel, x faty certain 
‘tbat as soon a8 a cll m record as having uttered the nasal 
‘consanast, he has ais uttered a aasaised vowel 
ten cay eae it spcaby tmnonel by tie Hone, 

an early stage Tt 35 , 
ibe motion the end ofthe enn ft wa LAC 3 
Lormer concludes, from a summary of the published records, 
that early nataisaton 1s of common occurrence (GR 39) 1 
Intell observed nasalsed vowels dieing K's ath week 


(ee 1m a40) 
irl eed 19 te Somonanty tered at th sage (he 
apd 9), we have just meatooed that Stern (KSp 152) und 
Blane (Bt 458) rene th wecu-comonasts Mand B aon 
the eathest eres. 1 occurred an Preyer’e son in the 
‘month (MC x03), ia K in the first month , and 9 a» noted by 
Blanton a occurnng. w the fist week, by Preyer an the 
third month, by myseif ix the second woath, 

\Comfor-sownds (1 and I/) Vols and Early Consonavls — 
‘The Ove records Appendix { show that whex the cid is in 
‘state of comfort be tends to utter vowels of less determinate 
baracter than when he 1s uncomfortable They cover a wider 
‘ange than the @ to=a dscerfort-cnes and are rarely naslised 

fs fer te consonants, Ster's summary of the publabed 
ecords bangs cut these pounts (KSp 155-4 

() The charactenstie back consoeants (Gy % fe Kk) appear 
when the ia da, discomfort-scnes are already well established. 

(ah They eppear before the occurrence of labialis and dentais. 

(oa) They vecur charactenstrcaly mm states of comfort, it 
{is evident that m these back consonants we bave a definite 
forma of utterance, wath well-marked characterishes 

‘The Front Consonanés (Z1f}.—Te tara now to the frant con 
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fonanis many ohervers have noted the coprsinoe of the 
Shatsclenate Doel and dental onmnants Ta Stents at 
‘taro of the records we find that they appar after the book 
consonants (KSp 153-3}, and that the nasals (m, 2) occur 
Seip sates el aStcior (KSp ag) Ast Ue seccrnce 
of tor ates and Gentals (nb) be not npc 
iri Cede fom er frees ch mee eof 
is own, that they ooror cet excianvely ia uses of ct. 
toe "ths hae agai we have 4 webdeaned prop, oth 
Sructewhe ditrdnes cowcycodg to sates of nomen 
tl conan 

i mun be soled, Bowever, that the dufrentation 35 
certainly not sanily nce Por otaios we the back 
Svoncheng und att abil b comer Chureclentuclly 
‘in states of comfort, they also occur oocamonally in states of 
discomfort | Surularly m and a occur farly frequently in states. 
‘tconfot athe couse of the i's asthd Styne Bata 
Sisey af the Sbacrvabone in Append f and aio of the 
eneral cemaries that we have just cited shows that the 
ren above. owe tyres e tnm characters (onsale 
cles of the child's early otterance 

Ta trols am ny fn" Tee vew-torn child in a atte of 
ducomfet utes vows ike cree, ranging tr @ toy and 
ftoqenny qumeed "Soon the seseconinant' itervey, 
followed by'hy apd y. Funally the nasal front corsonaste wt 
and o ay Contrasting with these are the sounds he 
Meg whim comfortable “AC Brt the are nanabsed 
foel, of iterate quality, itermpered wah tn Dock 
Couonanto Qe Ke and’ Pen feat consonants appear 
‘aunly now-Aasel, by band @, together wath the correspoodeng 
taal mand we 

Va igs Ses ths snalyan tow mpon the expan 
canvases Ube thts eal noua? Fin anges hey tt 
Coutlanmg tnat chong asirn, ats ct aobang Shoe 
‘Soren of the vood oan ate roqured to mate hem 

‘Phone Faatoes of te Chae Lene Sounds “We may 
‘rst of all be allowed to recall that phonetically there 1s 26 
Gt toe of enios betraan woe na comer fn 
coe ol stiwore ar eset mene pet of tha wel 
spparatur a0 thst compiler paral oneal, the sud 
‘Potved bes the quelty of consonant. 1m tne absence of 
Sich donee be solnd fas the guaity of a vewel Evdely 
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there wil be stances of sounds which wil sem partly vocal, 
portly ‘consonantal, in character For example, if when 
hte the vowel a we contact the pas fart, he oad 
takes on the qualiy of « consonant (@) ; om this wey we may 
speak of the ehuld's fm Oe es sembvocalic 

"The ctuld's earbest sounds, a3 we have som, af6 vocalic, 
‘consonants begin 10 appear in kus utterance when the con’ 
tructions at diffrent powts of the vocal apparatus become 
roore defmate We may regard this ax one instance of that 
fmerease im debiiteneas whach roerks all the cluld's motor 
actints. Dung a penod, therefore, which extends over 
several months, shot aways easy $9 donde whether a given 
Sound i vocal or cossoaantal, 

‘With this reservation, we may exarniae the phonetic charac 
fenstes of the eluld's utterance, aod consider the relation 
Detween the specific sounds and the effective states whuch 


thy 
the Barker Discomfort Coes —We begin. with the pranciple 
sua yatta van en 
I doconto ‘were merely to open bis tout va 
‘te poonate, the sound would be beard as @, and thas doet 
‘veadionally occur, a oor summary stows” We might cal 
tite the patuary open vows, for when we produce ts sound 
ta the tongue 3 n'a more or let relaxed poston, resting on 
the floor of the mouth, smd the lpr sre aio 122 
ppontion between the exiceme rounding wivch cecure in w and 
The extreme stretching winch occur sn. 

Bat many of the ecrest crs of the chd are aot sumply 
produced by opening the mouth as wdely as pouble. He 
Eis ducomort, and so Darwin hee posted out (ED 353), 

‘mouth of a chid mm sock crommtynces teas 10 take 00 
i oblong, almost aquarah ethne "; the upper ip beng 
raged ye craton of the sac rst tel eree 
fells mecharam, a he thought to protect the eyeball rom 
becoming engorged by the mesase of Dood presure im the 
ead and face “Dawn himeelf was not sacined to ly roc 
‘res of this explasataoo, bt of te ancrncy of the Obata 
thon there ean be no doubeclcar mstanees are given tm te 
Photopaphs of cong chides «2 hs book. 

et ca notice what happens to the open sound a when the 
mouth ws Grawn tip ths Gblong shape, mentaly changes 
Ne qualty and becomes a —precely the sound which is most 
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characteristic of the child's earliest cries This posmbibty, 
that the shape of the mouih—itself due to expresave muacclar 
‘contractions —might give nse to expremive diferences of speech, 
‘ocurred to Darwin (EE ga}, although he did not ettenopt to 
‘apply it to the ery of the chilé. Fallomng up the clue gven 
byrhim, we can say that the charactenatc form of the chuld's 
cry a may certaaly be called expresnve, for :t is the direct 
‘vocal manifestation of the contractions which occur an a state 
af decorator. 

‘We are not saymng here that the muscolar contractions are 
the “cause” and the sound a the “effect” What we are 
poratmg cnt rather i thus that speciSe contractions are the 
Einate socompanmest of a state of ducorsfart, that vocalsa- 
tom ie unothee aceamspanicent of this slate, and that whea 
Yocalwation and the contractions occar simultaneously, we 
fear the sound a 

‘Wath this clue Belore us, et ws now Jock at the other sounds 
‘which we have found to be characterste of the child's eathest 
nes Firt we have the farther narrowng ofthe primary open 
found a.m the direction of x and ¢, Now st 15 interesting to 
notice that these sounds ray be produced sf the flch of the 
‘volce assed whole uttering &! "And, 0s we are agasn remmded 
by Dar (RE Bi, soles an expremve characters of 

‘nes of animals when in path Thus 6 and # may also be 
regarded as expressive m nature they are the vocal: modii- 
cations wich result from the expressive ransing of pitch during 
f state of aiscorafort 

‘A further marked charactenstic of utterance at this stage 
{is nasaluation Thus too we may show to have an expressive 
‘basis For nasalsation in speech oocars very frequently when 
‘we wah to produce a greater volume of sound , it 18 well 
‘known that some pubic speakers tend unconecously to nasalise 
ther speech in the effer: to increase vis carrying power 
The value of sound & eran mereated by Rasalan 
Paget, woelang with his artiicial resonators, found (HS 215) 
that the addinon of a nasal cavity (the equivalent of nasalsa- 
tion in baman speech} invariably hed ths elect. 

‘We may reasonably suppose that nasdlisetion occurs in 
the culd's uiterance, es he tics to scream bus loudest under 
‘the stres of hunger ar other discorafort i thi i so, nasabse- 

1 Tam has Dee decent expermestay 9 Engoait apd Gene 
(77) by suaas cl gmap Dore aged ak Sang pla, 
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tion may wel be regarded as expresuve in the Derwnsian 
sente, ix that sts 2 quality taco on by the child's nes as be 
thes —unconsciouly—to therease ther volume. Thin 13 © 
‘point of some importance when we come to consider the nasal 
Eensonants whsch appear later. 

"We pass now tothe groupof soundsa.1,9,4 which commonly 
gceur ‘taterspersed ‘the ebi’s easly” vocalie cries 
‘and h from the outset, the others later. ly, these 
four sounds may all be charactensed in this way they occur 
uring the atterance of a vowel if the vocal organs are mo- 
‘mentanly either allowed to relax of to contract. The chuld 
does not utter one prolonged vowel; be producsa x series of 
rhythmical eres for stance, Sode-de "or lode... , 
{he one vowel ¢ us fact bung broken up ito a sees of ees, 
as the mouth partally contracts for a moment before letting 
fut the next bellow. ‘The contraction however 16 not usually 
sharp enough to produce the effect of a defite consonant 

"Now thete ae, roughly speaking, four pouats am the vocal 

tus at whuch w vocae ery ght be smodaBed | the lps, 
‘ie front of the tongue against the bard palate, the back of 
the tongue agamnat the sft palate, and (he voetl chords, The 
first of these moddications would ve the quality of ty the 
second that of l the third that of g, or with nasaksanon 9, 
he fourth that of For uf the lips pastully contract while 
‘4 vowel 1 being uttered, the sems-consonantal & will tend to 

the vowel, €or whatever it may be, take on fo 


fa onToemte Ths, a Jom pol ut (PE 23, ay 
F2ppen dat the atterason df any vowel. the cit art 
fe fongue Seng atl m postion for that vowel. Agan, 
Adring the utterance of the masaoed vowels witch 

sppees in cying. the back of the tooguc is rused and the 
Sle cecapmtigly re stat i, ath ay 7a 


out through the eal pasage. If cow the bck 
S'contrcted krther" towards the salt palate 
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appear; tote fone aga, “Is the ficative sound beard 
‘as the air passes through the open glotts, the other organs 
‘emg wn postion forthe follomag vowel "(PE 33). To other 
‘words, hs the sound heard f the vore st momentenly with 
Teld fe the act of uttenng aay vowel. 

‘Each of these four temsccnadocants ia therefore expreatve 
‘The child's yoeal organs function rhythmically, a3 Wandt 
points out (VP 28), we may regard this as an instance of the 
Fhythm wt charactenses the vtterance of all anal, 
"Tie chid, m fact, utters not one prolonged cry, but a series 
of ene, and ab the vocal apparatus w contracted of relaxed 
a the ‘of each suoceanve ery, foe listener hears a 
fhotted Sound heh comonawtal quality. Then, 
fciicceie seme cteek 
Wir heard as comet oF be 

“Thos we are able to show that all the tt eberactenstes 





‘of the chid's aiscemort cnes—voealic and consonantal— 
fare expresaive, inthe accepted Darwinan seme of this term 
Tha Laver Comfort sounds —Let us pass to the comiort- 
sound, “Tire again we bogs, wh the prose that there 
‘an toate tendeacy for the chid to vecalae when in 
(of comfort, although this vocalisaticn makes its 4p; 
nly when the expressen of Gucomfort aleady wal estab: 
hiahed ‘Bot why should the sounds uttered m comfort take 
‘the form of the back consonants g, 2. €,k, and" guttural "x? 
‘The fist point to notice a that all these five consontnts 
are produced at the same spot 1a the mouth—by ramng the 
back of the (ongue s0 that it comes into contact with, or 
approaches, the soft palate (velom) The difference between 
the pair of sprants, q and x, and the corresponding stops 
eis merely tbat the former por i uttered during sarrowmg 
By continuous enassion of breath, the latter pair by a fal 
closure follawed by an explosion of breath Further, sn the 
first pair, x diflers from g only is being unvotced, ie. there as 
bitle or ‘bo ‘vibration the voeal chords sa its production , 
{in the second pair le didlere from g precisely in the same way, 
‘a ters prc tthe me mt of the ea 
or farther back, by a rayed sexes of broken contac 
‘between the back of the tongue and the termination of the 
sott palate—the uvula. Is the case of the child, this r may be 
segarded as a rolled form of the sound &. 
"Thus vowed operant g's the most characteristic sound of the 
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group. It i « sound which—as made by the child —does not 
Mappen to oocur im any European language, with the result 
‘that diferent observers have resorted. to difcrent sigan mn 
recording sts occurrence in children's exies It ia the sound 
diated by Stera (KSp 155) as r7 an errs, for he tells us of 
i, tat it resebes oth gata y and ob as is dock 
Ets te abet canter coud tobe aoted OY tee mae) 
‘ol observero—the sound recorded by Preyer in érré, ara 
(gee Appendx 1). To ths we may add tarther that from 
Hoyer's account it must be the sound recorded by ham as By 
tnd that Guillaume (TE. 44) must mean to mdicate this same 
found wher he tells us that among the easbest comfort-somnds 
Of his son gh was most marke 

‘Why should the rasung of tbe back of the tongue towards 
tne aot alae cre beat o emt» Oo niet 
hat of Gragace (AP alms that when the eit Tog 

fon his back, hus tongue naturally tolls against 
fos at palate, producing the chutctete soonda Bet we 
‘an perhaps suggest « more exact answer Under what con- 
dhtions do these sounds appear ? On thie point, beervers 
are fully agreed The normal ctuld dunng his first weeks, 
afte peasre a aly rarly aller fine "when hg 
facut ng mother'sarms Its then tat" ame 
‘GxElg nowes appear, not very easly distinguishable at 
first ‘from belchngs, grantungs and gms of “wind. In 
ihe cue of Ke vel by Bay the ncaa tae 
4 occurred when he was just six weeks Ol, lying on his back 
very comfortable after a feed A few faint utterances of 
this sound appeared iaterspersed. among granting owes, 
accompanied by those face and lp movements which are 
regarded as agus of wad”. 

“Thus 1s a posnble clue to the orig of back consonants sn 
states of corafort. The movements which take place in the 
‘back of the culd’s mouth as he expels " wind" ae, sf accom- 
Pamed by phonabon, heard by us as guttural gruntings, some 
Of winch approxamate tog. A nobon of this kind may have 
‘been in the tamed of Kussmanl, when he named these baale 
consonants  Vouutv-Lautea ”.* 

“Taere 1s, boweves, « further condition which determines the 
child's ufterance im a state of comfort after a feed. Some 

* Masoud by Crtamasn (SE) waist Gad rela 
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Sais em oy tN ete 
severe pesmi May coe, mer eam 
partly perhaps as the permstence of reflex movements of those 
‘organs wiuch have been working rhythmically throughout the 
Sep ek kre tet irae ie 
eed 
‘Palate whuch, xf made during phonation, would be heard as 
rahe, te 

eS OR TP Sac tal ected 
petit tes ie be potest of ack teat 
pes ac iy it fa ere Mie 
saris ota te orem We ak 
Weg en epg gs wali oa epee 
ed 
seme ot ea, Se et ae 
of this specafic back consonant g. {t is the vocal manifestation 
of the Lea oe = making snigosel ievernanes 
of te et at ale cee eer 
Paret ercat ar wee 
fo Ge ean gag nes fae on er 
ongm, they anse as movements mherently connected with 
‘he state of sxtiety which they manifest 

a et is oie 
bits Sacer abet mincl one 
fare not quite clear, the observer usually wdscating 20 more 
SLA sag Sree ra sang m2 
comfort In my own observations (Appendix 1, pp 239-43). 
pre fe rm arent (Ame aa 
ect pod Hag erg rn 
a ee ee eee ee ec 
ee ee 
Be or tt Heo eam ot he erat 
ter commas grease coer et 
ee cae et ee ea 
anions ee eros 

= re 
Popeye aay ity ee 
subdued tone, somewhat between chuckling and a slight 
pela gtr ty 
omni le cen T wou ae at pone, 
Sener seni crane ne sn a ne 
22S Say 
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‘Itis lear that a transition of this land might readily oscur, 
so that sounds expresive of arbety would ttimately become 
tsxpreasive of other tates of satstachon Zo dhe child's entest 
‘wecks, a> Charlotte Buhler pomts out (FY G2), the only time 
‘Phen he expresses satmfaction at all is when he iv satiated, 
Inmedintly after feeding; when be snot asleep, he is ether 
‘ying, aking food, ox veting panceflly alter deeding’ only 
Seat at eet he expect tattoo, “Aa me goo, 
the periads of waking sattety grow Ioager the ehlld begins 0 
Tatite—with apparent pleasure—the things about im, aod 
‘then fo play, "And becumse thoe periods of contentment are 
fextensions of ha states of satiety, the guttural sounds which 
Exycested hes satilachon after fenkng’ wil tend to become 

we of his comfort in general. 
"The Front Consonants —We core fcally to thove consonants 
‘which ar v0 uapertant sn relation to the fet” words "ottered 
by the chald the oasals m, a, the deotals  &, and the labialis 
1% b, What are the phy ‘conditions ot ther forma 
thon’ are they to be regarded as expressive 
The Sex poms to peice m tek me See reap arth 
the labials p, &, @ unto # gromp with the & 
three consonants of each group ae foroed 
fame part ofthe mouth nthe labal group, ah By the 
is Bak of te tongue oo tat te beat pl 
ack of the tongue 30 ott 

Se now in a conte sreum, thy Giernce beeen’ 
‘ard D being oaly that the formar i sawoiced Ia the samme 
way, in the deetal group, all three coosonants my f d are 
formed by contact of the fore part of the tongue agaust the 
‘upper gum-ndge. For @ again, the lowering of 
tls ‘the nasal emuson of breath, while the difference 
between t anid dis once more only of voice Thus 
Tatu group m, py B and a dental group my & the nasal 
rrumber of each group being charactenetic ofa state of die- 


i 
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in sucking, we fed that itis eexential forthe lige to be brought. 

while simultaneously, or immediately afterwards, 
the front of the tongue is pressed against the upper gum- 
ridge. ‘The former of these movements 12 precoely that i 
volved an saying mi, D orb, the latter in saying my t or 4 
How then do these consonants ince expresave of dscmiort 
‘or comfort 


ean 
ii Sots Bocca arora 
of children in thew second month Curt: also (CP 143} reports 
See ee Te 
i, Misc ia ca Soy Sch 
faire creme ttainiar ce 
i ee era ae ee 
I the case of K, these sucking movernents were very marked. 
He SS es eee tte 
a ik 

Sea are et as ana 

meet eit ioe phe 
within each af ‘the food Noe aye Jater, at the tune past 
‘evenng feed, this reachon was most defimte "He was 
SoeeLlne Se Sor rr Set i ae 
EEeuy, Meera cat oat 
Sine Siesta sckay Deh 
ee a ec 
Pe are here introducing a third factor into our discussion— 
ae mabey et gr ee 
Pnaciples of Darwinian expression and the differentiation of 
Ee as orm ee ¢ 
Se ips @ pay a 
Sea's meat hence nite fee 
Soe reais edie rs 
Samoan e ae 





‘were present. Here the child when bangry bes Sal fhe bib 
being ed under bis cas, and ts followed by feng , sooner 
or lar ‘the ‘be ia hungry, ot the mere 
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sight of preparstions for food, wil evoke sucking movements 
appropnate to feeding. 

Tei evident that the chiA phonates while making these 
antlopatory suckang movements, the sounds produced will 

fe to the baal ana dental consonants. If, further, 
bem im a state of ducamfort such as bunger, and phonates 

‘we bave seen he does—then the consonants pro- 
head wal uewably be as end ae Many oeerves Lave 
obced (Stern KSp 356) Unt Uhese easal consoounts appear 
‘when the child 1 hungry, but I do not think thet they’ have 
Tbeen shown to anse out of ambspatory sucking movements 
onde dung nasal phonation. 

‘The oocurrence of these fromt consonants xs $0 marked — 
‘they are indeed the fist definite sounds that « casual observer 
‘of eb notices that these orgu has sompetanes been ascribed 
‘to kemtatian » Wandk, for instance (VP 298), remunds up that 
‘mothers commonly make a sound lke mum-reuns when 
thar fants to take (ood, and obviously this might have 
foroe influence wpon the chikt’s own utterance,” But it is 
‘hear that imitation can at most be only a secondary factor 
1m the production of these front consonants. For neither 
blindness nor deafness in chudren seems to prevent their 
sccurene, ‘Wendt famsall tes the au of! dati 

‘mgeteen who habitually sed mim to signily food. 
SEfeun (ID Tos), doabone the inacos fost on 
he’ production of ihe front. coosonants, suggests, that we 
should find that they regularly occor m blind eluldren also 
fare the publication of hus wok cave has bees dared 
by Bean (PL 183), the child, who was affucted with con- 
‘gental cataract mm both eyes, nevertheless uttered a, dein 
states of discomfort soon after burth, ond mmm at the age 
of 0132, when hungry. 

Fis cam be AS ai i hk sila th snl 

1am, » that they are expresuve that ss, 
{he Sudble manvestat ofthe mouth tverent win ere 
ound up with that state. And because the expretsion of 
hunger 28 the most important function of the chuld's utterance 
dung hss earhest month, these nasal sounds become ane of 
‘he chief means by which the chid enters into hngustic com- 
munication with those about fum—a process which we sball 
dscuss am Section TL, 

‘Front Consonants Expresswe of Comfort-—The appearance 
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of front consonants, b & & sometimes ma and ino 
state of camiort 1s not so easy to obverve 83 the consonants 
texprensive of discamfort. The cid when contented does not 
faroculate vnth the same defisteness as when moved by the 
Lurgency af dacomicrt. Yet if ane listens carefully, one bears 
Sooner or Inter, eqerging ftom the welter of semi-articulate 
fettupd sds, coowousts winch apprornate to the abies 
sind. dent 

"They occur when the child v contented; chielly, that w, 
tuther after a feed or when he delghtedly perceryes bis food 

efory i “Hf we bear 9 mand he iat of ther 
appeariner, their expressive nature 9 at once evident, 
ae the vocal mamfestation ‘of guckmg movements, made 
‘ssually without ‘asal urgency. the child uttering them wha 
phonating contentedly on seeing food, or whe contunting to 
make sucking movements after a feed And, just im the 
‘same way as the back consonants expreserve of satiety, these 
front consonants may ulturstely become expressive of other 
states of contentonen, 

‘One tendency will early bring all the child's early con. 
sonants into fhe etream of contented utteranco—the nue of 
abbing or veal play And! an amportan fata of tis 

show, 1 that even consonants which are 
pamanly expremtve of discomfort may become transformed 
into play, and so appear m a state of contentment (see P57). 
Before, however, we consder tabbing and its relation to 
fexpresuon, we wiust ture to the mancer in which the hid 
sexpoods to the speech of others 


ue phonetic analyis of the chil's curbs utternce has 
qnabled os to demonstrate its expressive character, mt the 
Darwmisn sense. In particular, we have fousd that the 
conga of the earlier back consonants and of the later front 
cofsonante bes almost entiraly in the expresson of Inmyer 
fand of ts satisfaction. This 36 not surposing, for by far the 
(Greatest part of the chik's kfe in bss earhest months us taken 
BP by food and sleep. And sf = inevitable that any utterance 
‘made by the child m comuchon with feeding should become 
shaped by the movements of feeding ; in discussing the nature 

hat the organs of utter- 


and regularity may ba 
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eel hs les sgt wi at 
Sones oe SETS ek ere 
shown tat they fl to grape wf maybe explana 

‘ehag to thee gencraly seeped facet pr 

ci Dartimsn expresses, te aeeataton of afoctve nat, 
tod te omareace a bows sacpatany of ego! 


Cuartes IV 
EARLY RESPONSE TO SPEECH 


Tus Chats Fora Response to Sownds —Uatil recent, i¢ wan 
Supposed thatthe hid was physolaprally deaf for note dy 
aller berth Tige, for tstance, was the ew wena 
Stem to 1932 (KSp 144) Bot already wh 1915, Wateon 0 
pi) ha fopate dene wetmoveants ofa ody ot 

nim response to loud moves, in 192, Hetver abd Tudor 
‘Hart, sn an extended senes of observabons, found—aa Stern 
records the lst edition of ha work (Kp 266)--that a cid 
Thora tome response to band-clapping within the Sat thee 
days Move recently stil m 29297 Lowented, from his own 
hrervations and a rewew of the fterature (RS 69) concludes 
that the child may nocmally be sind to hear on hw Br day 

‘The Chuld's Furst Response to the Human Vorce —Here we are 
concerned t6 trace the development of the cid’. exponsr 
fo human speech But again the avalale cotords of the 
tates stages are very scanty "No doabt the éiicaty of 
huarvation, fs conpcrable; the cbs sesponsee to "any 
Sounds at all ate at Aint not overt, later, whem they become 
ace obvious, they are often sil so tight at to be peed 
‘ver by the easul observer Moreover, the reponses at hat 
Srv often made to the human voice mits content of orci 
Stasoes—the whole acta im wisch an adult w engaged hes 
Ke a conceroed tla the Child, and very few observers have 
Iitherto thought of suffcet aterea to secordsytematealy 
{fom the outet all the varied Bebavioue of a cid im response 
{thoes about hice 

‘When does the child begin to respond to the haman voice ? 
‘The older view (as stated, for mstance, by Meumann an 1902} 
swat that by the end of the second month the cald satay 

{to the wie of one anth whom Be 

vo his sure (EK 170), 
In the third month (O'Shes pomnted cut m 1907} the child 
seems to rexpond mote Feadly to specch than to aBy other 
Agu of the preseace of a human beng (LD 38). 
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Recent systematic work has revealed the dificalty of accept- 
ing thee Patements as they stand. The fint question i, 
‘whens the earest moment 3¢ winch culdsen bog to 
To 'the human voice? "According to experiments by Buller 
nd Hetear (VA $8) we aught have to date ts event witha 
He fot nna au le" Tae Nenad 7 chen 
aiies oan ce io tunes cach by Bracing a eying 
hud itn the rng ofa sien ene, Sad whe pes ae 
tf the cases the alent child responded by exymg. “We rast, 
Sowere auc tw we mcr th "eet en 
cs foea e scnes of experumeats that chives 
in thew firs month respood not to the quaity of 2 sound 
Beto itemty. "The more inte the aay the ee 
Wey th it oop” An an es nd ite Go not 
tet th fect of Sos othe than, che ‘open 
{ie hgecs we canot at pcent be ure toe Case ed 
tne are mote eflecuve than other Jood noses im evoking 
tries trom the chid. We can mn fact only be certain that the 





Po peng a edlon apne taped 
merely as a nowe when be begins to rexpond 
way The courve of ths wel stated BY 


Hoyers observations of ts soa (LIC 379) 


Inthe 1 ech Th cisco eye ops the spake. 

eye ea tr i roe an yo. 

SNCS ee as Sh pe as 

SAU she The ry of the alt ceed fn rapns to a0 

iit Sone 

"A oud of 8 woeh ‘The is sowed lesa n eeponne 

to's nlaty when tan us accompany cares 

‘In Goh rk” Tn umiod caps to X bed en 

Th wh end St mats He tamed st fhe naa ofa voce, vome- 

tunes’ te drei fi which the wee 

Ts bet, the child by the end of his Set month eesponds to 

an adult once by ceansg to cy, tn the tocond euoath this 
ithe erm ei” Zea conte have 

‘been corrborsted ‘Sbeevatins by Guile 

ME sSs) ot bs gem fo linen, ood by Hee aot Teles 

Witt ported by © Butler] 25, cbsecving 226 chides 

cf ages ranging trom one day to Bve actin, 

‘Hie question tat farther anaes Sot of ts in whether the 

spots! by a sue isa specie one sbvnng thatthe hid is 
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dillerentiating the humax voice fram other sounds. To this 
(Bi, Lent GS 9 ool erie by hr ape 
i, iscrimanates: 
ea conde: the wert of Mel? and 
‘Tador Hart chows Ghat at this stage the reponse 0 « sound 
by sing i cotied tothe hearing of « bana vole. Thee 
experiment coasistet in anbesiting tho 125 cabjects to 8 
Sees of iets, in which the rete noted to twelve 
Aligerent sounds, Four bemg’ forea of isman ‘utterance 
friendly speech, angry speech, normal conversation and song. 
Only that four soo aveked the specie response of slg, 
this fet occuenng at the end of the ecoad month 
‘The next question m whether we can accept O'Sbex’s cos- 
ctoaon that the child responded by a. sale 20 the human 
‘aie orly and not to other human steal, The answer t0 
{seme tier doultol ‘They Valeting cata 
‘tseevaton by Dearbern—foand (PA 184) that to at 
te ol the second moon Saughed with d rt on 
bene 1 position to take food. But C. Bubler (1 w 
Teddses to accept thus conclunon as fmal,_ estan fe 
trtended work of Hetzer and Ripan that at tsa stage only 
‘the buman voice or the human glance can evoke a smile, 
feeding not the stimulus of the bottle, nor any: 
stab re effective im Aros 
ar glance wal do tne 
fs complicated by the fact 
se mest bound vp 
‘of bong fed. Thi can be 








Guullaume of is daughter (IE 8s). 


“On ted day! Shale on beng poke toby a amar pean, 
before foubang. 

“30h ty: She ane regularly at She wet of father, mother 

ATT minh 13 days: She soaked co bearing the vince of any of 
nese ianuiae pen. 

‘a Imief, although it i true that in the child's second month 
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‘the smiled merely on hearing an adult voice, we smust notice 
‘that this perhaps oceucred enly because the child had heard 
‘the voios while being fed, a situation in which abe was already 
accustomed to snile 

‘Finally, we have to take into account ths special effect of 
‘the adult voles upon the eld, that xt readily arouses «vocal 
response fom bur Hoyer found that thes oocrred wt the 
‘arly age of seven. weeks; Guillaume observed it at the end 
Of bis son's second month . “m Stern's daughter it occurred 
‘fortnight later 0 Buhlec's Gaughter um the elevents woek, 
‘And Guernsey, stedying 200. children of ages 0,2. to 1:9, 
feoneluded that vocal responses to the adult vows begin at 
the former date.* 

sath We rede tha are cochmocs fo any order?” The 
fs seem to be as follows 
'y the end of hus frat taonth the wormal child ces 

‘to vanous intense noes, among these being the 
‘another child crying. 

rato a aon eut vonhs 
effect of soothing bum 

(Ga) Th his second month he responds to an adult votce by 
ug, and often by 

‘What is not yet clear 1s whether these responses are specific. 
ay to te dul ore nwt cto ns mpl a a eat 
its occurrence. dung 

"Drowgent Theor of ths Response ~The wocerta nature 
ot the Srtance bree etna vegtat ges Caveat 
today a to the orign of the cluld's response to the human 
voce” There are two alteratves, both strongly mantaned 
At present one, thet thos is an instanoe of the maturation of 
an ianate t ‘the other that xt 3s the reslt of 

‘ie loner new’ Darwu's hypothe ofa sie of 
sympathy"; the organasm, be bekl, = attuned to respond 
‘appropnately to the exprestive movements of other memberk 
Gf the samme speces.. Darwia was, however, by 50 means 
‘certain whcther this was indeed the fonctoning of an zanate 
tendency oF the result of tramng, although inclined to favonr 
the former view a5 more likey. 

‘in one form oF soother ths view ia belé by the Hormic 
School (McDougal) and. by the Gestalt-theonsts (Koffka). 
oe GF Et. Colne 15 3, Seen spe, Dual A) 12, 
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‘The alternative wow ss maintuned by the Reflexologsts and 
‘the Behevionsts—that the child's earkest response to speech 
is the remult of tramng Thus Bekbterey posts gut that the 
[pumary response of th chid to food my rapidly be con. 

tuoned so that uitumately i i evoked by the mere movernent 
‘of an adult; and it is endent that this explanation might 
‘equally wel be applied to the chal's response to adult speech. 
‘Atong the Behaviorists, an exactly sumlar explanation 19 
adopted by Landis* 

“There {snot suffinent evidence to enable us te decide between. 
these two alternatives of maturation and learning In favour 
ff the latter mew we have the fact that some conditioning 
certainly does take place sn the culd’s behaviour within the 
first month—for instance, the observation reported by Curt: 
{CP 143) that the mere position of the culd when held asin 
feeding becomes suticent to evoke socking-movements 
‘On the other hand, n favour of the hypothes of maturation 
4 against mere condttoning, we have these facts. that mn the 

mates of eng ed speech, win oi pctary 
wve acts of ssming 5. see2n to be particular 
‘thctive m evolang somewhat Kanlac responses fiom ium. 


‘The question must remain open , but we may suggest that 
the alternatives are not mutually exclusive It seems possible 
that there as both an innate an the chald to 


i 
ie areal neers 
Geeee nen see te 
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Laverna rn pareners hs 
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EeC aerate 
‘braces the two alternative hypotheses of maturation and 
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‘expression of affect; and nthe lst wwe have traced 
2 Gcectulion of ho apcch cercpentang wo the daar 
‘ces an the underlying states of comfort and discomfort 
Dut the fact that the speech which the ald bears bas also an 
fect character for ham is lrely neglected yet wwe 
hal ee, tis of the first importance in his inguisie growth, 
‘We have to bear in mnd that both the speech that he utters 
and the speech Gat be hears are from ihe begimung exper: 
tees stroogly fective in nature 

Te et char rent of th ems to be en fo 
Meumann, who suggested ow moce than Durty years 
thatthe child's dscmination of tonation nthe spect that 
he hag an ee etre of hs aeguoet of ngage 
(EK 160) But until quite teceatly this cloe wes 
Stiff tate, having td Sp 2) tat toe Gd eon 
‘omen to respond daxcrusinatvely to diferenees of mtocation 
tnd chythm in the speech that be hears, discos thy no 
further, taking up the story of the Gnld's dsernsnative 7. 
sponses only at the tive of his compeehension of specie words 

Tt w not too mech to say that a study of the chik's responses 
to intonation provides one of the cue! clues t0 the uatare of 
Ing later use and comprehension of language The intama- 
tonal character of speech of three kinds, and each hay to 
effect upon the child frst Uaere sat acoustic quality —it 1s 
fan or melas; sremdly ts exe, gaaty the 
features sinately inked mp wath the speakers affective state, 
fully the utonatemal chasacters gwen to it by convention 

‘Our only evidence, afar as 1 know, of the develepenent of 
‘sponse. fo. mtonation oocars meestally im the wotk of 
Tawenteid aad of Bunler and Hetaer, the former beg inteoded 
to record the dbld’s ceactons to egunds in general, the latter 
1s responses to the various forma of expeeson. The sgall- 
‘ance ofthis wack inthe stody of hagwstic growth haa fot, I 
‘tuk, hitherto been shown. 

TLowesleld (RS 9) summarises Ins observations of the 
gzceprent 9C reponse to sweucal lons and ols a 

‘et month ‘The cad responds naga? to all sounds, bat with 
pester less Tore acmtang to thew Plenty. 

"he A med fe read pry wen a Ravana ove 6 


ieilinghere 
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oa: Dillerent responses according to the qualsy of the sound : 
espouse to Deases, negative. to tones, neutral 
wees TB Sd tres tant in Gie detin of the beard 


1,32 Eashest coamrence of pocive expreseve response ta tones, 
tn 'the form of 4 le. 

‘04: Begnnung of definite Qfeentiation of responses sccarding 
to the afedree quality of soands. Tous 5 meet 
Dell) somes &. Dostive response, am toon (eg 

0 ourde Responses acorting to aflectwve qualty become 
increasingly unlowm ; sounds wAtB less well-marked  aflecive 
quality eveke fewer snd fewer responses. 


‘Thus we find a progresseve discrimination in the course of 
the child's development. In his first moonth tne discriminates 
only between the stensiies of the heard sounds. dunng his 
next two months, o,t to 0.3, he ducrmmnates between the 
musical qualsnes of the heard soands, by responding at first 
Beata, later pestely, te munca tones, whl sespondng 
aegatively to racre noses Finally, alter 0,4 he diuermunates 
between the afc gute of ub ard Sound, and makes 
to sounds whuch have ite affective quality 

‘child's response fo speech 
Xs expremave functions 
rye nara cate oe oe 
merely because of rts musical and affective qualibes. 

‘The cours of these change in te Teepontes to 
fpeech has been studied n further etal by Buhler and Hetzer, 
We'have already meationed thar observation that in the 
first month the child eries oa heanog the ery of another chill 
In this work (VA 60) they were also able f0 show that there 
1 a progressive amination 1m the occurrence of this pumary 
‘undiferentated reachor 80 children of ages rangmg. from 
1 day to 11 months were observed, a crying cld being brought 
sear te another one lying peacefully ka hus oot. The Tesuts 
‘we ap follows 





tome [ae 
Prpeton af wie umrowr 1 8%, | ox | ee 
i 


SS [een [oe 
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How do we eccount for this dimination of response? An 
answer is provided by a further observation wade ix the 
opr of the same work. Wen a screea was brought between 
the erying and lent chi so that they onuld not see each 
tie, made wo rece tthe Sgueacy ofthe cng 
espouses during the fst two moaths: bat by the end o 

second month the percentage of children whe responded by 
‘ying fll (roy 34 (as shown wn the Table) to 10. This goes to 
show, as the observers posot sot, that at frst the heard ery is 
merely a" sense-stumilus", that 13, merely a loud sound 
‘which evokes a nogative rexpouse; ut by the secand month 
‘the ery is beng responded to is context, that ws, in relation 
Xo the presence of the speaker. In other words because the 
child ‘Yo respoad to the stoation in which he hears 
‘8 yy, he 1s leas bkely to respand to a cry heard tn woiation, 
‘The same change cay be seen talang place if we observe the 
cin’ responses to an adult vowce In hus second month, a8 
‘we have noted, be begins to respood unformly by sul 
‘on hearing adult ypevch, whatever the tone may’ be ww 

(VA pews we nation the ttagunt deca 

ne ws vorne indica tioe | vent 
DA ac, tocar of tach nth of Se tmnt 20 


and the efld’s 1 noted to fendly and an angry tone 
of voice. From their results I have drawn up the following 
‘table, tbe responses are classified according to whether they 
express a positive or negative affective state, or are " neutral ™ 
—that 18 when the chald ws attentive but does not respond 
exptesavely 

TABLE UL 


oe Ramos so Orereane Toms w Svocesnve Moves 
‘Goon Boway sez Meta, VAS) 
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ry 
| 3 
| 0 
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ere the postive response to a tiendly tone gradual 
inc as nappa Sang nereuiegy sade er a 
onthe by nevttal nomafctive respontes "then at eleven 
‘Bonths thee once more an lecreke of postive sesponaes 
Tn coune of events ‘araleled in the cbs 
reoponsea to aa angry tone, once be tas arnved af 2 fall di 
rimnation between the two tones, a pout wich he Teaches 
Stir months, when he favanably responds nogatwvely 1930 
igry tooe ot this polst oowards fs negative tespome 
is frequently replaced by a neutral non-afiectrve response, until 
4 ten onthe we note an increase once Tacre i the Te 
‘queney this poate responses 

Teo ca Gt tee dete pte m the c's it 
year at which we witoes the 8 ef saccessive 
" a peace 


— 
SETS taaty 
ae A ne ge te te 











aflective tone. 
0.20: New increase of postive response to elther afective tone, 


‘We have thea to coander the sxgiicance ot these thnee 
cts fret, the discromination between tnendly and angry 
tones, secdedly the appearance of neutral fespoases to 
Mfectively-toned speech snd thirdly the somewlat mnpesng 
recrudescence of postive responses towards the end ofthe year 

Buler and Hetzer (VA 5) themselves describe the course 
Chall rapa Sat to al at pecs, M hn coma 0 
a to Ne fst comes (3 
‘pelt nn aBective character," and then to "understand " 
itthat ls, to sespond tout im aon to the mtuation , this 
Inst prod (rm 68 euward) including the coco! both 
‘of neutral responses ‘ew postive responses. But 
thar statement cannot be take to mean that there are these 
simple mucoestve stages. A consideration of the reslts shows 
father, alter the mital period of response, the simultaneous 
‘working of both factors of" reSeetion "of afective character, 
‘od of understanding". For when the Ert postive response 
of tha child is derestistd into twa " efective "responses, 
2 Tat oreoed potty ton ecty tec, apne tot atnaly 
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this already 16 the beguaning of “understanding “; farther, 
this " refective” diferentiation coatinves at work while new 
forms of “understanding” show themselves—Siat in. the 
appearance of the neutral responses at 0,6, and secondly in 
the appearance of the new postive fesponscs at 0,10, 

"in bret, donng this rst year we fnd the operation of two 
factors working together ia camplex manser—the teepoase 
to the affective tone of heard speech and the response to the 
staation in wiuch tis speech appears 

‘As prolonizary to the discuuion of thee two factors one 
owt ‘must be mentioned Bubler and Hetser’s own tater: 
Dretation of the increave wv the pomtrve responses towards the 
nd of the year They pomat owt (VA 5S, 97} that in the con- 
‘tions of the experiment, even the angry tone of voice ig not 
‘ccoeipamed by any unpleasant circumstances ; on the other 
hhand, the chald clearly recognises that the atuation his the 
character of play, andi to thee characters that be 
Tesponds postively. "Thus we rast accept, an 
converse canclsion that 2 copies, that if at thw stage a 

tone of vouce wese constantly wmtrodaced in an wn 
fe" word th chid sow begs trepend to spec cg 
in word, the child now begins to to-apeech according 
40 the unimediate sstaation am whch st occart 
‘But if we acocpt this we must also Fecognue that the same 
cccurt even earlier. Fer, a8 we saw, the elzkd of two 
month is more strongly aflected by the cry of another child, 
fhe can see the latter” Further, even though in Buller and 
Heetser’s experoent the adalt was hidden from the child, 
‘every chuld 's accustomed to hear adult speech sn situations 
of aotstending ‘mportance to hiss Thr when he comes 
Alt spec in the abe of suc a teen asia 
‘ths experiment—bis response (as we find alter 0:6) 
Arequently be neatral 
eel Tae Factors Affe md Simahon —Apsst pera 
¢ oath, the chaki's responses to speech afr never 
cxclusely'doe ender fo the wirgne ateetve arate of 
what or to ‘he enodations in whoch it 
See EEG ieee Scare 
fand continue to be present for the rest of ius life. Unless we 
‘this we cannot fully understand ius linguistic grows. 
Observations a2e few. The best-nown illustration is 
the experiment of Tappolet's, reported by Meuann (EK 160). 
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‘The child had, at an age between 0.6 and 08, been trained to 
tam in the direction of the window on hearing Wo #54 das 
Fenser ? One day hus father said, Oa eat le fonéire > with 2 
‘imilar mtonation, and the child cesponds equally well To 
ths we may add’Paviowtch’s rematk (CE 24) that his soo 
Tesponded in 2 specific wanes at 0,3 to each of several words, 
Delacrom (LP 297) referring to thes observation suggests that 
st was to the ntonation rather than to the panel form that 
fhe child responded. "Further, the work of Schafer, which 
se cus inter, 13), Na ‘ows hat when & Gil does 
ome to respond specicaly to given sound-groups, intone 
(tonal form plays © large part in deterroming ths response 
“But when we tara even to auch a standari work as Stern's, 
we ed a on compen of fact of th tun wt 
tmnportant 1 * tera's view (KSp 1 
that the extly reponses ofthe eld ead speech ae fonda, 
‘oenally bt wp om sara gestures (Gebtd), Whether of 
the spealcer, or of the child Himaeit For gestures, he tells 
1, have un interval connection, speech-sounds only an external 
(Goserleh) coumecucn, with thew easing © The. ld 
esponds first to a gesture, then to the gesture accompany 
By words Analy fo these wordy sm thesis, How far 
count  ncceptable we shall duscuss later (p- 130), 
Dt any cate ths lea, that tenes goof cnsteraton 
the ack hich Stern humei! eewins (Sp 126-9) empha 
sses—that all speech, bowever caltva 
apresive caractensis, and that the child fran the ont 
Taponds to these 
‘Now there 1 no doubt that when a chkd does bap to 
“understand "adult mords, bis response to ther affective 
haractee  modibed also by ther pattern—as in 
‘the examples given by Meumann, mk and Sehaler— 
and by accompanying gestures, as Storn pots out But we 
must go farther back onto the duld’s isguistic his 
recognise, from the evidence of Lowenfelé, BUller and Hetzer, 
{hat long belote the cll seoponds to the phones pater 
ie words oc to the accompanying gestures, be w alread 
inentmarting betwen frendiy and sofrendiy mionaton, 
‘On the other bard, x would be s mstake to suppose that 
dere we have a penod af pure " reBectn "of the expressive 
fas of op Sed by «pod of rape ech 
a3 related to the accompanyug sttuatoo—es 
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be impliodby the marks of C Buhler ant Heter (VA 96), 
sed also of K Bubler (MDC x60), that only after the eughth 
‘month does the clld begs: to respond to 4 given sound in 
rors de he en te chee ‘oat 

or st is clea that - 
belre this date merely” reece do not mean 
to cxcode the efit of the accompanying wtustin Tn 
‘dealing with the chid’s response to another chik's cry, they 
point gut, a5 we haee mentsoned, that a8 early as the pecoad, 
ronth the heard cry is tkea in felaton to a mtuation—io 
Tolation reas not ao elective in evokung a ory as when accom 
panied by the nght of a crying culd. And they have also 
Expialy gwen tt as the opimon (VA 53) that we cannot 
fextlude the posnbiity of trang even a the wery boguung 
of the child's espouses to spooch. 

‘Tins oh the on Rand we est ogni that he eae 
rnoaths of the chuld's Gist year are ceftaunly marked by an 
increase m the effect of the secompanynng situation upon the 
ccukt's responses to speech. On the other hand. we must also 
recognise that this i po sudden change in bus development 
Saneter of tend peel eae pep © comng by oe 

acter 1 alt, partly 0 
Cepditioes 1a whnch st Beard 7. 

‘What form does this trang take? Tt would seem that 
vwe can inclade al the succeanwe stages of development in oan 
Hitenent" the owng sppecectana of Specvecunds it 
relation ta accompanying expenences. 

‘At the outset (0.2), seems probable that the adult voice 
already cares a pleasant afective quality for the etal, and 
‘at the ascompanying pleasant tuations i which tt 
heard serve to reinforce this aBcctve quailty for him. This 
is the first stage of craming 

Out of is there aes (0.3) = doemmnnaton between 
Peseanty and caplet toned see, This oy 

fon af an innate tendenty to respond 
Drexpretion’ bet pls hey to be da to acing by the 
conditions im which the speech is beard. These conditions 





are some of them i ‘bound up wath the actual utter- 
ance—such as the "s facial expression" otber condi 
fe might be the presence of abemoe of cess, o the 
satisfaction of bodily needs. The detals need yet to be 


ventignted. 
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‘At the thi stage (66) the accompanying situation begins 
to pay tbe domunant parti determining the cals respon, 
In he way, even ‘specch may—ae Buller 
and Hetzer found—fal to atosse any overt response here 
the intel aflcsive qualty wonld appear to be neutraoed 
erat te foneh Sage (oo) the i 
te fen 30). ying. stmation is 
the dommant actor” New speech expleazant mt toe may be 
Iraponced to poatvely beens the candvoons re pleasant the 
ondibora have beome more smportant tran the affective (one 
‘Thoorses of the Nature of Trasnmge—How does this change 
cue about? "Our prosiem we the development of «response 
ostiaboos more and moce complex tn character, and of thit 
the outstanding theenes are three association, condstorung, 
and the: development of confgorations Our Tepresn{atve 
of the first view shall be Ward, as giving us the most modern 
Statement of the cave for the tecond view” we stall take 
‘Watson, for the third Kottke 
ocean pst Wed end Kota ape deg 
jison,. they” emphasise. the progresave emergence 
pla whale Mewes nom conthittonir 
Drosese an which a stimolis,prevwaly shflectv 
capable of arousing « response by beg Unked up 
with a stumulus already teve Yet when we come to 
rarine the doctrines of the thre schools, we fad that they 
gree om taientals the diferences seem to he «the hypo 
thebeal phynologial activity which ts ated to characlense 
the proctas of taining 
“Thus Ward tells us (PP 152) that“ any presentations what- 
ever, which ae in conscosness together rn lose sueesion, 
bere in rach a way that when one recite tends to revive 
the ret bot he ttmediately pots put that presentations 
do not realy occur es succes entities but rather as @ com 
tinmum. Toe tterested attention of the sndrvidual fashions 
2" new whale” out of the coutinesm ; then when some 
{Of the sensory or motor consttaent of ths new whale Tu, 
‘hey tend to teiotate the rest 
"Rppiving this to our own case we may cay that the child's 
attention © determined by bas baloges needs at Gr bik 
inet ie toa by the are act ay of the hard 
oie, then mereamnely by the nature of the accom 
Candis. ‘The " whsie winch these interests fastvon out 
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of fhe continuum of experience, embraces, a5 time goes on, 
{Dwnder range wothon the sruatoa in whuch Uhe voice 13 beard 
dt toe e's presary epee w aieretitos” ros 
that s 5 x 
thos there arses ew whole 4 mental conguration, which 
he defies as "a co-mnstence of phenomena... mt which exch 
‘member posestes i pecubartty only by virtue of, xd in 
fnnecton woth ll the others". Now ia parucular pheaon- 
sa which has ben preset a «som of ¢conration 
Fs whe stl pouesed cf vs membershyp-character 
it‘wall have a tendency to supplement ite with the 
Temamer of the cogiguration "Under what ercamstances 
tha do phenome fm a cnggutun ith did? 
‘suwhen they ties Cat wll brag about bis activity 
tn parca when ‘hey. possess aflectio character fr ia 
‘This account ‘corresponds exactly to Ward's descnpuon of 
Inti atenbon sheng ew whe 
1s pechaps more ‘te fed no real coothct wi 
ose ‘ews whee we cote to Watsta. he coocion 
cap the (FB 290) that "when an emotionally extung 
fnyect stimulates the subject Tarolancouly mth one not 
fometiceally excibng, the latter may «a time (often after one 
Such yomnt strgulation) arouse the same ernotral reaction 
48 the former”. Now the (wo important. points to novice 
here are the use of the word "object" snd the fact that this 
rust be “emotionally exciting". Watson, that xs, does not 
speak of mere stimult or sensations the cud responds not Co 
2 eeraation of sound but to an" object "hus mother's voice 
Further, Watson tssts upon the active character of the 
‘gyal expenence, is ente agreement with Ward and Koka 
Finally, Ws statement in mo way precludes the emergroce of 
“wholes”. indeed, when be sayy that two objets sk 
(aneously stimulate the eld he as suggesting that they are 
being taken together as one whole. 
“The fact of this agreement on fandamentals 1s implid in 
the remarks of several receat watere—for stance, Markey 




















{SP 11g) and it has boon explnatly sated by HE. Jones 
Sain th tt very “ofthe = eoncinoniig of 
smotional responses” "From experimental ober 


‘ratioon he conctodes (ER 496) that the results of Peviov’s 
‘work on conditioned reactions are applicable here, but adds 
"Thus much can be stated without the uooesstty of accepting, 
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Pavlov's neurological corollaries, and without denying that 
seine other statement af the learang process, 28 ur terms of 
ely CN the fate" He Longe together te cote, 
GGstalt and Behanornt theanes 
Inbrnef, where these three school agree iss sisting upon the 
lective sapect of he process, whace they duagros is oa the 
‘question of condoning or the emergence of wholes, Dut even 
Gn ins latterpeant the dagreetoent hardly seems fandamentat 
It thus becomes pouuble to make a stateroent ofthe develop- 
sent of the c's Gecramation tn tesponse 10 the hustan 
Yorce which shall be acceptable to the main divergent schools 
of thoughs. “We can say that when in his second smanth, the 
‘ull bom to smile on Beary adotspeseh, Gus due partly 
to the afc charter of the spec in wn and pasty to 
the presence of the hurnan speaker to whom the culd responds 
by miogagu eer ea presary oa lear reac, 
‘vowe at the outset is cot a” neutral stimulus", tt 
ponseses an afective character for the chd—in othee words 
evokes a response from tum. And this affective character 
perts, 30 that when at the seond stage the child disennn- 
tes biween leno snd npesent oc, Os development 
is again ‘toa primary response which hab 0 
Suture and jury sho to's traving Fooling tom past 
oF unpleasant concomwtants. The whole course of develop- 
tment seems to take tht form an undiflerenated response 
{othe vorce asa whole becomes more and more ducrurunatively 
Alerentated according to ereamstances 
So far we have contderd only the child's dscramtation 
‘of imtonational toes But towards the end of the fest ball 
Year another factor enters. the mnluesce of phonetic form. 


‘Although an Bubler and Hetzer's ts this factor was 
excluded, there can be little doubt that it had some mfluence 
poo ther suzets, for thse were normal duldas who ust 


ve undergege the everyday the adult spench 
cpoken abot tem “in eee gece growth tone 
Socal foes evoke thew typeal exposes sscfeasngly a8 
result of ther occurrence wn conjunction with phonetic forms. 

“Hat beloce we can comsder the cts Tesponse to puoneic 
formsin thr speech of otbers, we must conndet ts davelzpment 
nhisown. Thisleads us fo the dacssson of two characte 
Bswilen? abbing and westeicn 
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‘TWO IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE CHILD'S 
‘SPEECH 


Guarrez ¥ 
BABBLING 


‘We have seen that the chikl's eabest utterance may be 
dived into two groupe (a) characteristic sounds uttered in 
f state of discomfort, (2) characterstic sounds uttered in a 
state of comfort ; und that 2 each case the specific sounds 
say be regarded a9 expressive of the child's state. We have 
‘how to consider « furtber characters of sounds uttered in 
4 state of comfort. the common observation that the cinld 
"tery them nat only expresvely but also apparently for their 
‘own, sake, for the mere pleasare of producing thei 
‘We may this diatingash two line of development of the 
semitone il ty are expres thay we ttre 
i her on inet For the porpove of our 
it's necenary to Leep these two functions distinct 
Resor ot de’ prs oc hey ym The ds 
evelopment Sore obscurty bas, as we shall see, been 
Allwed to remain tm accounts of this development by fare 
fo mate the ncegary dutinchon | Thas Stem at ume ses 
‘the term “ Lallen “ to mean play with sounds, at other times 
to cove all sounds uttered wr sales cf comat, whether 
‘presuvely or for the sake of the pleasare they give. In 
French, the word.“ bubulage’* is also used m this double way, 











(ui) The child seems to take delight mn some of these sounds 
for their ows sake, they often seem “ meaningless" ie to 
ave mo expremive function. 

(iv) In this respect, as babbling, they are to be regarded 
as""play'”; thas they bave some of the rudimentary charac- 

is a 


: 
id 
i 





‘BABBLING a 
being an expression of the child's state when discomfort us 
sbocnt (OR fe), whl Boer refs to babbling a sstie- 
ve expression * (MDC 52}. 
1h Ss tear that they afe eally wm agreement with all other 
hnecvers on this powit ; that the coralort-sounds ari in the 
frst instance as expresvon, and that aly subsequently are 
they tranvfocned unto babbling, that 1, unde uttered for 
the delight of uttering them. The obscurity a i sore measure 
diet that Goube tie ofthe tenn" allen” or baling 
ta which we bave already referred, but st also goes deeper than 
the mere use ol « term. Tt t lequentiy not recogmmed that 
‘babbling may be not only a transformation of sounds ongually 
‘expresiive of comfort, but also of wounds originally expressive 
of discomfort. 
‘For if we look at the records in Appendix I we find this 
‘that while on the whole (as we saw in Chapter ITT) the nasal 
‘consonants m anda are used early to express discomfort, they 
‘Occur Wn states of comfort eather late Tus tn the case 
of Preyer son apart rom the welated stances of tra 
fd ma ut 0.2.15 and 0.2.9 a8 comfort-sounds, the nasals m 
‘and m are—as be specially telis as (MC it 704)—charncter- 
gue of duorfrt during the ft five oath; oaly after 





that date do. we God thee io mater of comfort. 
BS ceaton of ely os are 
Fee fect; bat mi the cave casa (8) appears 
‘ Lallen foe te fist time ae ‘while fy the cake 
of Gunther there u na cecocd of nasals mates of coment 
At all In the eacefal recarde of the Moyers t appears only 
4s a ducornfor-aound up 10° monte, and only alter that 


Samis were well esabbabed as expresave of dicot 
G2in0 :"thenapart fers one insiazon at 0.27—they do 
Sppeat 1m tater of comiort usb ort. Thum, whe one 
abrerver after ancther—Stera (KSp 355), Preyer (MC It 109, 
42nd Hoyer (LK. 366)—tels os that the uasae are character 


ige 


Tt would teens that the observations point in this direction 
that m states of ducamfort the chuld utters characteristic oasal 
consonants, in a state of comfort he not only utters a wade 
range of sounds expresuive of this state, but also translorme 
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into babblmg both these comfoct-soasd and also those which 
tre expeessive of dascomiort. 

‘Balttng tm Ttaistad and Repesied Sounds —When does this 
transformation of the expressive sounds take place—whule the 
cd sill uttering solated semnds, or only whea he begs 
‘to ter eepetitive chawas ? Now, although @ common view 
‘eociates babbling with the ‘ch scunds, both Stern 
(KSp 133) and K. Ber (MDC 52) smply that babbling may 
‘occur while the ehuld is stil uttenag sslated sounds, the 
former dating this ax early as che first month, while Charlotte 
‘Bubler concludes that normally appears tx the second (FY 72). 

‘But 30 loug as the child wttenng uolated sounds, wt 
certainly very dificult to be eure that he relly t= babbling, 
‘The oaly eritenon 1s whetbec he appears to be attending to 
bis owm sounds and enjoying realang there, and for this we 
have to rely upon the judgraent of the observer, We can 
‘begin to be rore cartan that we are listening fo babbling when 
wwe hear repetitive chang, bot even here the only objective 
Crtenan seers to be the accurredee ofa rhythm and a 
1 the eure ofthis repetition Tas n the case of K, the first 
‘epetitin of sounds ina state of eomfort cccusred when be was 
0.4)20, bat the frst fairly certain case of babbling occurred in 
‘iy opimon at 0,3.21, when he began to utter repetitive chains 
(ee, Append. phe) Although, Theretare "the 

evidence (9 somewiat soanty, we must admit the 
Porlaly’ thet babble occas ben ‘slat Sounta 
45 wel as m cepebtive chams It seemé reasonable to accept 
‘the statement of s0 careful an observer as Charlotte Buhler 
(FY 72, 175) that babbling in woleted sounds eccurs in the 
second month, to be followed by repetitive chains im the 
(ard roonth.” The questros thes. sawmediately anes, is 
babbling the source of the repetitive chains? Thuy view 1s 
‘smpled by K Bubler (MDC 2) when he tells us that the 
child denves #0 masch pleagire from uttenng single sounds 
hat be utter them repeatedly. But wa: mew which we 
‘cannot accept, for it fails to explain bow cepotiton oocurs in 
‘sounds expressive of discomfort Pleasare in uttenng wsolated 
sounds cannot be the mas source of repetition” this must 

‘rite independently of babbing 

‘On this pount there is considerabie agreement Wont und 
Baldwan emang the older peychologste, Freed speaking for 
‘the paychounalysts, MeDengall for the Hormc school, and 





BABBLING EY 
[Lovimer foe the Behavioriss * are at one m this, Where they 
‘ier is wx Dee ew of the troe rigar of repetition, aud bere 
‘as in other cases we Sind the two alteruative bypotheses of 
Meatuation and tramurg, The foemerWandtsatctt 
that one ‘the primary response to a situation a 
teeurence Of roontsy the oti Bali's —saserts int at 
tame sray the hearng of ooe's own sound acquires the power 
of arousing farther utterance of a simlar sound. Tt is wort 
otiong, however, that there w a tendency for tone primary 
repetition to be postulated even by those who, in the man, 
follow Baidmn "We can sx fact trace the growth of a com: 
promise if we compare Baldwn's eccount nth that of one 
Of his strtest dseples, Allport (:92), and this xgain with 
that of Lorumer (2928) Accorting to Allport (SP 182)" the 
child hears hss own voice ofterng sounds, a conditzoned reflex 
1s established between the auditory—and lanesthetic—tense- 
Impresnons and the motor mechani, and thus the bearing 
cof the sound gives rive to utterance | But to tus Alport 
row adds that the most bkely explanation that the " retura 
stimlabocs re reed, wile the wpealang raponie il 
Bosng on (asa prolongd vowel sous)" suggestion wisch 
ertanly does not exclude the posubisty of some primary 
psig ‘before the peocas of etablsng « reflex ets mh 

ns umpetion ws carly brought out by Lares (GR 4%, «5) 
‘who, in follownng Allport, says platy that “ a stmatan wi 
votes a specie type of vocalization once a apt to evoke Its 
repetition” Tn this way be obtamns the sequence of utter 
ance heanng |." utterance that wil form the baste 
of conditioned reflex 

Tk would seem therefore that the opposition between the 
two views 19 not rreconcilable Thow who msist upon. the 
fect of trauning need ot exclude the poastbihty of repetition 
poor to this trang And as beth the prmary existence of 
fepetiton and the subsequent trang a2 it have been well 
demonstrated by the divergeat schools, we sbouk do wel to 
adopt this elec var es aie 

fb any case, one pom stresved both by Allport and Lorimer 
cents t0 be noticed that the eh soe ony Beare Smell 
‘eying sound bt ale fos hel eng othe staltioos 
are Kinesthehc as well a3 autitery This bes recently been 


3 Wondt VP 247, Baldwa MD 208, 7; MeDoogal OP LM, Prowl 
PPI a, Lone GR 
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independeatly corroborated in x most teresting way Kampil, 
in 2 study of babbling in children born eat, concludes 
(LT 135) that as a rule this is just as common, though not so 
definite, among them as among noral children, snd adds 
further that the sense of vibration (Vabeawonssivm) must take 
the place of heanne in the crcular process thet occurs m 
reptitiog, The chuld who cannot bear will nevertheless begin 
to babble ; what hearing does for the normal chuld 1s to make 
fis babbhng more definite, and also to render it a means by 
‘which he learns to appronmate lus own sounds to thooe of 
the adult language. 
‘Summary--Out decnsson up to this point may be sum 
rarised as follows 
() Dy 2: poasibly within a few hours after buth, 
the ‘tterance 2s difleentiated into cres expressive of 
Abosnort and apts exerenuve of eactort 
(Wi) Babblng of ample sounds: possibly within the second 
month, among the sunds uttered m states of comfort, some 
gf maid eo YE tard 
bodowg of rapensiee chavas * ry within 
in states of comfort, the child utters vepetitive chains 
iy or the ae of erg thom Te 
fepeterom tay nee independeatly of 
cath oter Ditech wi fer the evclopmest ae ofet 





u 


Babbiing as Play —When we say that babbimg is pay, what 
do we mean > The curtent view of play, acluding babbling, 
is that in a state of comoct, when the child 1s ull of energy, 
the will make vanous movements—ineliding sounds—for the 
rere sake of malang there, Thus vew 2 sponsored by such 
men as Stern (KSp 156) and McDougall (OP 27%}, vo the 
word of the later, play arises a“ randem smoverente "and 
is" porpoveless, staving towards 10 goal”. I believe that 
hnether of theae statements is truly ‘applcable to play in 


The Source of Pay’ Movemonte-~The former chaructenst 
‘of play, that st aries at random. is stated with great emphasis 
‘by McDougall (OP xyz, SP 400) , the superabumdant “ hormit 
nergy” of the chld finds fn outlet in the “ motot mechan- 
ams” with which be is innately endowed, thus play taove- 
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‘ments are not in themselves instinctive, they arise by chance, 
43 the mansfestation of blind energy. 

‘Casual observation of infants at play seems to bear out this 
view Their incking and stretchmg maverents do sem to 
te aumless, und strongly contrasted with the movements by 
‘which they secure sone desired obje=t 

Sat aod coca ve Semcge betn bs on 
first, what is the oryin of play movements as roovementa 
Secondly. how is x that they subsequently ame. a9 play 
The anfwer to the Grst question can. scarcely be i doubt 
Careful observation of play of every Kend convinced Groos that 
I anes from movements which are themselves instinctive, 
fand that we call tiem play when the child parsues them (or 
‘hele own sake : 30 that play may be regarded as an. adapta- 
‘bon of instinctive movements 

‘Now when we examine MeDougall's own treatment more 
carehully, we find that he too does not really mean to say that 
play springs from movements which are wholly random 1 
Character For he tes us that these movements are the 
‘expression of horric energy ; and in all other places, wherever 
be speaks of hormic eneray, ths is always thought of as directed 
towards some end, itm never merely a blind force" the 
fandarpental nature of the hore unpulse s to work towards 
soone. natural goal” (SP 483). Tous the notion of horace 
‘energy findsng vent in soerely randoms movements, 1s self 
contradictory Tf a movement 1» a manifestation of hormic 
‘energy i i, to use McDouga’s phrase, directed towards some 
vatural goal, and thus is not more random than instinchve 
Dehavioor ax generat 

Tt would seem that McDougal has been led into an extreron 
‘Presentation of bis case by is dese to refute the view that 
here is a special mstinct Of play, which, he woplie, 1 main- 
‘tamed by Groos (OF 170). But Groos is really very fac from 
‘peiuiig tle on the contrary. he cxphoniy wats. 
“Tt seems to me unnecessary to suppose a partealar ph 
instint s adtion te al he othe” GM goo PS), 
Groos’s view of the relation between play and instinct is that 
in play instinctive movements are being practised; that play 
‘moverpenta arise as instinchve movements winch ven tn 
the special adaptations characterisue of play. 

‘This i actually quite in keeping with MeDougall’s homme 
aychology as we can ee ftom Drever, who follows MeDougall's 
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treatment almost entirely without however committing him 
self to the mconastency which we have pornted out Drever 
ts the principle that in every case of apparently pure 
oslese moverect co pay, the chia seally folowing an 
EBstmetive lie of bebavir (Mt 223). Play comes mn to 
tthe moe specibe instincts (IM 167) 
"REIT in cance, Crowe's woo reiated wah the groter 
efnutenes that cames trom the work that bas been done 
tunce he ft wrote. We need not therefore accept McDougal's 
atetemeat that play movements anse at random, it te much 
‘owe in Keeping with hie geoeral system of horas paychology 
to recognise that they Sre, fundamentally, adaptations of 
inatinctive bebaviour. And’ the case of babbling we cer- 
‘tainly find that the sounds which the chud is now uttenng im 
play were orginally expressive either of comfort or diseorafert 
that ito se the term “"gstinetive "an angin 
‘The Gooi of Play Movements —When these instinctive 
movements have become edapted as play, are they then 
ected towurds sry end” commonly accepted view of 
lay—to quote McDougal! once more—is thet "itt « purpose- 
Beams Rowe" an)"itcn 
Linraly be deased, smo far a the ch gorks, 18 play, nothing 


‘gon the acu el 
itt we are then bound to ask, what xs it that sustains this 
activty in the behaviour of the child? To this again the 
answer can hardly be an doubt, he finds sabsfaction in the 
Activity sts, oad seeks the actty for the sake of this 
fatusiactin, Even McDougal, anxncs as he is (0 rebut the 
‘iew that the seazeh for satisfaction can be one of the primary 
spamgs of conduct, allows that the oversow of vital 
‘Tenerates a vague appetite for moversent"” (OP 172) This 
can only mean, if we take appetite m the sense in which be 
‘generally intends it, that on oocason the denze for movement 
May ane, iodependentiy of aay external stzmoluy; thet the 
‘child may sek to make the ovement beceuse fs has become 
Searable in itself 

Moreover, whl he questions the role of hedonsm as a 

mary motive of action, McDougall us always willing to 
Elow hat may. ass seoaadary sore, suppizaet the Sain 
bormic unpub (SP 456). Thu, as he himself ports oot, is 
the mew of Drever and of Fred, we may edd further thet 
ftw alia the view of Grocs (PM 33) 
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‘hace seems to be no question then but that play joverents 
whatever may be the cause of thexr cocurrence—will cer- 
‘Guld for the sake of the plessure 


ialy so be Bae by the 
‘which they bring; amd ths surely may be caled ther goal. 
Ii what tage ih the cai?s development this goal becomes 
Siaty savaged & peshaps open te question; ‘Wot even on 
fate Post te say Ue natends soc fyetologite ae io 
doest C tod K, Bunuer mintam (2) pay that tection 
fete info & cid’ play witin hs St free months and 
Shas ined te fit spec inn 1 aby 
ahs eet 
ts ca thea thatthe contrat between th “ ale“ 

«<tandot, purpusleat ature ef play and te parposie: 
aes of een nce to ap ay We ort 
Frewed , we have to recgnse thet_ purpose certainly 
Preznt in pay, bat Sat ve of a dierent Find from that 
Siiuch docinates the specie eens or specie mcunctve 
Tendencies "The purpor of pny nto secuy the estate 
vlc atues in he coue of te octinty sell" And i tse 
true ofthe chs play mn general wis catany a true of 
babbling, even thoagh it may be diet 40 determine 
hjecvcy at whi pnt 2 Re development he bee fe 
thake wounds for the lake of the place they Brg 


The Incentwe sm Babbiong —We come now ta the oruc 
question What Tand of debght 2: 2 that the chad finds iw 
uttenng either wolated sounds or strings of them? Although 
ey say that play movements we geen are made for the 
‘there ‘malong thers, this ¢ inadequate as an explana 
tion of bubbing. 

For speech, even at the rudimentary level we wre con- 
sadenng, 18 already a very specal land of activity. “It is 
cexprestive, and expressive both of comfort and dhsconsfert. 
Our problem then is this, ander what conditions 1s the chiki 
‘kely to engage in the ufterance of sounds not as expression, 
tbat for the mere pleasure of uttenng them ? 

Tf it were only'a matter of repesting sounds which have 
been expressive af comfort, one might be tempted fo say that 
itis their associaton wath’ pleasant state visch now bangs 
about ther repetibon. It Might be said thet something 
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of this pleasastnem mould tend to be reinstated whenever the 
found were uttered” the back consonant g, for instance, or 
the ial b, woold carry with 1 someting of the pieaant 
fering that (liows geod mal. “Then we ‘ght ouppowe 
that the cid, " when Ae had nothing better toda, tare, 
then all is phmary needs were saisiee, mght fry ana vague 
‘Wey to make thove noes thet bring such a pleaant feetng 
Yoth them Or alternately we ght soppose that the cld, 
Wen quite comforable, might utter ont or other of these 
Woanas'"at fandou", and them, smmethaag ofthe ‘ngrnal 
Dlcasnt condition bexig renstted, he would Sok to prolong 
thst by repeating the round 
‘But this albough st may cover some case, 1 ertinly not 
a compete explanation, for «faves out of account the fact, 
Ientioned_ shove, that sounds prmanty exprenive of ait 
oF babbleg cas be regarded a adequate ures wenbrace 
an ‘as adequate unio a embracer 
tha translocation 
it w Ghrefore worth porting out that the kind of trans 
formation in other forms af play bas recetly recved some 
Atention, although as far a8 Kow if aa not hitherto been 
erent th cn of bang Tan Freud 20 43 
finds great sucance w the fact that m play the ould offen 
‘epost cepenraces iat were eopleasart ih the ft stance 
Gtitaome (IE 83), wvtbout refering to Freud, ecords several 
texamples ftom the behaviour of hat year-old ton the child 
tiving prcked is finger sh «pm, repeated” the action 
several nes wih a tiny ahiek ; on anodher aceaon he (ed 
fo replace Ine finger a a door where i bad been paiched. 
Gacrtcy (SN 261) tells as that hid Of 72, having ct 
sect ave ht bead So Bad gat ed tat he ced 
oceeded then (0 repeat the expenence several times i rap 
Risser. And Beliterev (PO 222) mntons the cave of 
hid of 20 who, having been Sort m stumbling overs threshold, 
She aed el by snping acre orate 
1 Meson tne 
Freud's explanation of such facts is well knowa, The child, 
ne tes us (8P 4a) by eepeating what was in the fat inseanne 
an uopleasant experience thereby gains mastery over te, an 
leant presse which, when it occurred, had to be 
‘ndured-—oow becomes someting that the cal freely will, 
tostethng soder bu contro, Cand K. Baler ave sppbd 
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‘this theory in x thoroughaeung way to the early pizy of children 
(KJ 71} ; but nobody has butherto, T thank, shown that st also 
Applies to thesr babbling. 

"For there can be no doubt that here we bave a hypothesis 
‘hat provides adequately forall the facts of tabbing, especally 
Mowe couple with tas the Buhlers do—some seferenan to the 
form or pattcra of the actrvty The vnew that pleasure may 
arise fram the rere pattern of an expenence 8 accepted as & 
Krpete by decent school of pechaby, altough 
1has perhaps been stated with mast mmastence by the Gestalt- 
theorists. As Keffka says (GM 246, 144), an expenence of & 
sequence of events forms self unto a patiern, which becomes 
‘more definite by repetition Then it an adequate porten of 
‘hus pattern ss ex st wall teod to azouse ah expecta- 
‘ton Of the complete pattern, and satislachon wall nly arnve 
‘when completion taker place 

‘Now there can be no doubt that repetitive play sh general, 
und babbling © paricalar, is chanctensed by having & 
regular pattem The most’ obvious feature of babbling 18 
‘he redupheation of sounds . but 1m addstoon (o this phonetic 
pattern there 18 frequently a pattern of mtonation—a.” tune 
wach, though it may not be exactly repented, has certainly 
4 defiute form Further, im any seres of bubbling there ws 
tnusked thythin , Guerasey (SN 61) found wn her obverva- 
Sas a 90 caren op fo the age of 21 romihs that he 
shythmcal character of babbing contrasted most strongly 
wth he orate ofthe G's wtatin of als wterng 
the same sour 

‘We may well say, there(oce, that the desire (or " mastery ” 
and the daft i 3 patter ce the to fundamental nents 
tn babbling as wn other kinds of play.” We zmst, however, go 
farther and again point out that babbhng 1s difezant {rox all 
ther play by the very fact that i play with the medium of 
language. For since language 1s expresnve, when the chid 
utters 0 ery in the course of any experience, a double pattern 
18 formed for um the pattera of the expenence and the 
pattern of the accompanying ery. And when in babbling he 
Tecals his earlier cry he Bot only ix mastering ths, bat at the 





ence which accompanied ft. We might say, m fact, that 
‘when a chuld who has cried wsme wile hungry later says 
it im babbling, be is both playing at crying nd playing at 
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being hungry, and obtaining a ~ mastery over both experi= 


‘The sigmiicance of this, both for the understanding of 
‘babbling itself and of its place an the development of language 
‘appears when we come to our next question In what sense 
‘may babbling be regarded as rudimentary art ? 


wv 


Battling 4s @ Form of Art—As soon a5 we recognise that 
‘babbhng ts a fanctwon of language standing by stelf mv the 
child's developrnent we are ecngmeing that he oocupsed wath 
8 form of art, rudimentary indeed though thus cay be "TO 
‘what extent cam ths view be yustéied ? Certainly tt as a 
commonplace of esthetics that there ws a close relation betweert 
ft and play fn the case of babbizog this is generally covered 
by the Statement that babbling wa form of art, or that at 
Rprnts the Begining ofthe ar of gage the feof 
ch 

But the ecceptance of 2 va | resembiance 16 not 
cnmigh "it's ot enough co Say fat Pabbhng vs py, that 
Ray Ogee to art hence tabbing se rudimentary ot 

fe need to make a closer companson, for the importance of 
recognising the aethetic character of babbling 1s. twolold 
First, t enables us to complete oot prcture of the chid’s early 
Ianguietie activity, and secondly 7 gives vs further might nto 
the later esthetic fanction of language by enabling us to trace 
ts development from the begiamngs 

"We are not, of course, called upon to make any snalyss 
of "art " an general, if mdeed any such analysts be possible 
We need only make a summary of the broad charactenstics 
ofthe asthetc use of nguage, a8 contrasted wath us scientific 
ot practical uses. 

Chavactencher of Language smth an Zithene Entention — 
Language—whether the intention of the writer be msthric, 
scientife or practheal—is used 10 symbole experience. Art 
‘here any special charactenstis mn the nature of the experience, 
and in the ature of the symbolsation, winch enable ust 
‘tinguish the asthetsc from the other uses of language ? 

It wall be agreed that the main diflerence between the 
ertst—as we aay cal hup—and the pracbeal or sentifec 
enter bes ia the endenog of BS activity. The practical or 
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scientific use of language is 2 means to an end, whereas esthetic 
fetivity is slf-cutieang as of course is out of its afhmties 
‘wath play.” Aad this diflerence between the esthetic and 
other usc of language is found to exist both in the nature of 
the experience aymbolsed, end fa the manner of ity sym- 
botstion. 

i) The Experience Syratohaed —Ai) instances of utterance 
with an mothetic intention invalve, the reinstatement of 
‘exprrince’” So foo does the use of language ether wild a 
[Prectcal oc with a sceatiSc intention — Bat we may contrast 
Those with the aathelic use m that here the reinstatement of 
‘experience is for the sake of the stslachon whch this very 
Temtaterent brings, whereas in the practeal or the scietie 
{se previous expenesces are temstated as 2 meas to a ead 
‘the ranstatement is broaght to bear upon the stuatioa i band. 

‘Where te expenence—" actual "ot imagined”’—s pleasur- 
able, rb 36 easy 0 understand why xt sbould be restated 
‘Ths covers a large proportion of descrphive and narrative 
verse and prose, und touch of the drama 

Tes mare dificult ta understand why we should seek to 
reunstate an experence-vactial ot amagined—which 3s not 
flanurabe, winch pehaps eveb aunt in il Tha is 
the tobe ot muck yea portry ad of raed What 3 
(ie motive that causes Shakespeare to before us 
the events of King Leer ere we ae not call upon to do 
‘mate thaa mention this ancient problem, we have only (0 
notice that when an expenence 1s symbolised with an wsthetic 
intention, st for the taustacton winch the resotatenent 
brings, satisfaction which snses werespective of the pleasant 
‘or painful nature of the orginal experence in stell 

(Gi) The Language that symbaher the Experience —Teraing 
row fom the expenence {2 the language mm which 31 symm 
based, we may tay Out ths bas 2 twofold function refer- 
ental and expresave—the words sot only eall up a situation, 
Dt they also express the wnter’s emotion. But does this 
‘emotion arse from the onginal stfuation wm sell ws poetry 
Primanly the expressos, es Wordsworth ys, of ebotion 
recollected an tranquility > We may follow Alexander (SV 
129) In doubting this, for althoagh x some forms of postry 
the emotion arvased in the weter by the ongmal sifuatica 
may be expressed, in other forms-—the drama, for intance— 
it aay be almost entirely absent, 
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ot tis doc aot mean, cmtinnes Alexanes, that poctty 
sa ook bora of emoton; therein anvter sous of aft 
rich reo only ieptamate wart but indeed ie Getingthe 
Eg featee. ‘Folowg Clee Bell be calls ths matte 
tiation"? the dulght engendend by the act of mothete 
ymbniation "Tae we t'Joy to the whenpuston of the 
‘Sutera and wt ths ay-—cte sha the emoton aoused by 
{Be ongaal expenencewinch dnves the att to creation, 
tag Wi hc cma oe ext ww fa 
eye 

Tit te oud one tac fur dlghtmngdy,| The 
pall quizes o te oops! experts ze et oly ean 
Tormed by the present resstateatent, ost also subordinated 
to the please much anaes te the course of the: work of 

hk we ph ee pre 
"be actaal © ‘a viel, we fin pleaste’in the 
feet eymbolsaton ft 

“Prec of thse Chartres on Botting —t ty soem 
Ineroos to attempt to trace the presence of then fates 
of the asthetic use of language m fhe babbling of tn ele 
But thar exutene certainty sopbed nel corns made 
between babbling and ar "To shat cetent, then, ae test 
fatores actually to be fund > 

Tim char fen ur Gucuswon 1m the eather part of ths 

hag ha they ery eat rodmetay fu 8 
Satbing. Such derences a5 thee re ance necessary ro 
iNet of heh. ‘Thor ere pt gue 

 ayabutbaton e{ exponen, thereon tne copes 
ot alect” but uso far so babblng the aid ust parly 
secre bygone alec stats when he repens. the, Wands 
‘tio ocay expen! theme Rave (en radsmorts toh of 
Ge sumatatowst ofan expenance sad the symbalnatn of 
See peo epects ofthe etic roo, 

Tn bots rapes babblng i desta art, Wit regard 
to the expesiencereintatd we have seen fat in babbling the 
‘Sid aa} come at only so tpest sounds eapeally xpi 
ef piasthd aster petty Cee tay we peat tet 





‘also sounds ‘of an unpleasant state. We find that 
inorder $0 latter fact we had to snvake the hypo- 
hens of " oastry "she problem m, af it own prmative 


level, exactly parallel to that of the natare of tragedy a 


‘BABBLING & 
Lear an embodsment of bumnan sufferng is, at an immeasurable 
distance, lke the chuld who in a monsent of play repeats ms 
pean we Anu emir fare wen ee 
Sm, we find we compare * 
ute fobs sounds bbing wh the ar ates 
{o the language he mses 12 symbalsng expecience In some 
rmeatire the sounds uttered in babbling rey stl express the 
cemobon which they ongaally expressed but undoubtedly 
{this is subordinated to the emotion now present-—the joy of 
ebbling, the Joy of manpulatmg the material spoken 
sounds "Ina word, the affective attitude, eathetucemotian ", 
‘whch Alexander finds pecolarly charactenstic of the artist, 
‘we find present in & radunentary form in the babbuing chk. 
"Thus even in this boef comparison evident that babbling 
‘presents in a rudimentary form the features of the esthetne use 
Of language We must recognise thereloce that there 1s much 
more than a vague groeral simianty between the two 
chvaties the child's Babblag ws actually the begmnng of 
jparthetic use of words, $0 that alinost from the very outset 
ractical and the esthetic functions of language deve 
fe by side Thus there are twa mpalse in the en 
Janguage mo the cul’ eon the one hand, the sal 
‘ton of his peumary needs, and, on the other, the satistaction 
of aathene tendencies which, snsing an the first anstanoe out 
‘of ins ewpresson of these needs, soon become an independent 
activity. 
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Iarrariox obviously plays an unportant part m the develop- 
‘ment of the child's speech But when. we come to consider 
the nature of hngusstie invtation, we fd ourselves confronted 
‘with dilficultes steal to thove winch encumber the discussion 
Of babbling For studies of imiaton are usually of a general 
‘character, in which hypotheses are formlated to embrace 
fot any ie ide ange of vation uman behave, bt 
‘often algo its features te anemal behavionr. 








te umitation, $0 
that whue we must fake account of the hght that m thrown 
fon this particular activity by yeveral stuabies of rintation, we 
‘ue also be careful not to alow conceptions dertyed from ier 
{to take us beyoord the facts ax we find them Tn wccordunce 
wath our general plan, we shall here attempt both to ove an 
cutline of the actual ‘course of events, and abso to consider 
‘thew theoretical umpliations 

‘One difficulty arses from the form of the available records 
Cleaily, accounts of observations should necenanly ben at 
‘berth, ty order to avord the omsion of aay posibly relevant 
facta. But the child's eather behaviour does not, a9 we shall 
we, obviously appear 10 be imutabive, with the result Chat 
some ubvetvers, such a3 Preyer, concluding that smmtation does 
Zot begin uml towards the ead of the fiest year, omit any 
‘sachet observations 

‘Evidently much depends upon cur criterion of smtation. 
Itwwe accept os imitation only that fully-fledged actinty in which 
fone ‘behaves in a fashion zeerblng. a adel, Ys 
‘certainty true that Deheviour of this kod rarely occurs in oie 
‘fest eight or mine months of a child's ie But on the other 
hang, as equally teve that the child, in his earliest monthe, 
wall cogage in behaviour which partly fesemblee that which be 
[peroaiver at the moment ; and whatever name we Tay give 
Eo thus behaviour it is agantial to tae aovoemt of It erder f 














TATTATION B 
ce what relation it bears to the undoubted imation whack 
‘appears later. 

‘This means that there are two ways in which children's 
jmitabon 1s simpler than tation sn adult fe. In the first 
‘place the young’ chikl wmitates only sumple actwibes, the adult 
Inore complex ones, But there i another and perbaps more 
fondamental diference — imstation un anfancy t& not merely 
imitation of imple activities, st un ssc rudimentary, That 
{sto say, early umstation is only 2 primutive form of the cone 
duct {0 which we give the same name st adult bebsvioar 
imitation tell develops Ts our perucular study here we have 
{0 recognise that Iinguistic smtaton grows and changes while 
Tanguage itself grows, and im order Co give an adequate account 
‘of ts place in the bebaviour of the infant, we must beg with 
the very fst behavioor which an any way resembles mvtation 

tis also enentia, as ww the cave of babbling, for us to be 
able to relate the child's umtative behaviour to the rest of tas 
Ingustie expenence at the suce moment Even if anata 
‘were an ssolated phenomenon, this would stil be necessary 
tw order that its mediate fanction might be understood , but 
{etal a tal how, what we mer of mtn ty 

jsely related at every stage to the general linguistic behaviour 
cl thei” We theeare ned rors ws show tec’ 
imitative responses 1a their comteraporary setting 

‘Th Data As inthe ease of ofer speech ata, the 
records may be either statistical or andivadval The only 
Statisueal work T have come across 1» Guernsey's study of 
Various kinds of imtative behaviour, wncloding language, an 
200 chdren of ages 0,2 to 1,9 {a Appendvx II, [have given 
{ully all the méveiaa) records which { have been able to find 
tnd which are sufficiently complete to be of use—the work 
‘of Preyer, Stera, Hoyer, Gaulaume and Valentine To these 
T have added my own observations of K, givmg in all cases 
‘any available notes of the other concurrent Lngustic behaviour 
ol the child 

Three Stages of —We shall see that these 
five records, fogether with the general conckusons of Guernsey's 
statsbcal work, enable us to divide the progress of Inngmstic 
imation during the child's first year mic thee broed stages: 

() Firs three or four mondks : the chld responds to human 
utterance by malig sounds. 

(ID) A period of pause: at the outset of thus period there 
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seems to be & diminution, if not an entire cessation, of the voral 
responses to speech typical of the drst stage, then vocal 


Hit) dfn abou 9 he chi’s behaviour becomes tore 
Aelnitely marked by’ those features which are to charactense 
‘mitation daring infancy and childhood 

‘This is simply a sazumary af the available chservations, but 
at fr sight at any cateit does not bear out either of the 
‘tro main views of early imitation which ti! recently have held 
the field. On the one hand many writers, following Darwin, 
Dave maintained that imitation does not begin until towards 
the end of the frst year, on the other hang Stem, until the 
Jast sae of hus book, held that unitation begins an the third 
‘month and contwnes steadily from that point onwards, 
"Bat on elaser examination we find that there is really u good 
deal of general support for the summary we have made.” AS 


fer our Sage Lt tas Dever brn, (hat chuldren two oF 
‘three mont make some vocal responses 0 
fhuray npeech, bot only tat these responses are imahn, 


Ths doa tt ker ty base Oty 
‘nas. since been repeatedly expressed-—by Preyer 1a. 1 
(NC 109}, Baldwin in 2804 (MD 224), Ronjat sn 1913 (DL. 47), 
‘and Delacrom mn ag2q (LP 275) 

But as we have already sugested, th is simply a question 
‘of the eritenon of imitation. "Of course, these enrly responses 
are not imitation of exactly the same land as we fw later on, 
But they are ungoesboaably the rudimentary beginnings of 
‘uzitation. ‘There i a coctinvovs developraeat, ts. we shall 
show, fom the chul's behaviour at ths rat stage rght through 
to those later responses which all cbververs alike regerd as 
iutation. The importance of consdering this easly behaviour 
i recognized inthe recent work of Stera, Hoyer, Guillaome and 
Valentine, who all begin their etuties of imsiation with the 
cl es ont 

‘As or our Stage IL, we shall Inter bring forward the evidence 
‘which justtes it. But ths may be said bere . until recently 

with Stero that imitation begins in the child's 

‘month ebo held thet it caotinued from that 

though—to use Stern's own word—only in a 

sporadic” fashion (KSp 1$2}.1. In the last edition of is 

‘book (1928) he has, bowever, altered bss statement so that 
7d ein, 1922 
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how he stresies the suspension of unitation for some time 
after the earliest monthe (KSp 62). But in spite of this and 
the evidence which I have cited in Appendix II, n0 atteaton 
Ihas hitherto been given to the exatence of a period of slacken 
{ng in the development of mutation 

“Let us now conader m turn each of the three stages set out 
above. 


Siege I (up f about 04) —Danng ths, the fat wage, the 
snl Sently take ep te Ceetopent ol non 
ferroponds to ican speech ‘by maar eninds We ive 
Seen (p39) that ne foe of th kind ot feapone my ccc 
fren ly telat, wen ted een beg 
other chia exy And the atore of tse behav oot 
Jetcran,anwe my ave omar merase 
Bike childs weal expresaan of acomiort on hearing 04d 
Song he nb vo csi ti te od ad 
om Tepond vocaly to speech as mpew 
East comm foc oeen ee“ ae tole 
te sv, the cls oc respoae to another sexy ort 
Tp diye ait que Couey Gacoded fos er 
“s). tnd aguas Cucreey om ber 0 

Oc pioup—the Gub's vocal smoponse 10 the adult kama 
‘ice hon becomes a racked feetre of his Bearcat (P) 

Instances ofthese nary vos! respon fo a eect oor 
smal the observations pcs ia Appr I, and tre of ar 
Characters are fo be cabal Sit, ey me Feadly 
Secut when the cid wy atest to the spusier secoaly, 
they are amitate its seme, that the Gals atterance 
tpevally evoked by beorng act specch | ad tardy chat 
Sie sttcaneeconsate of sven fmt soon 

{i The Importance of Adon oe Spoter it Baw often 
been chucrred that wel reopoaces to heard apesh Oct 
Imost ready i Se adult smaee when speshng the cl 
En'my on cbecretions 1 noted repeatedly that water [ 
Atuled and caught the chi's eye whae speaking, obtamed 
be responae ata race Sim" Agsns Hoy sali (Append. 
Hip sag estry oa) tat nb ss vocal cape Sa et 
oboe adalt spect whes ths wes socmpamted bya ale, 
‘Rnd Valenise mookes the pest, tnroagaont ts dacaoden of 
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imitation sn infants (PD), tat it depends on the eal’ interest 
{2 the person Bafoce him Funelly. Guernscy (SN 121), sum 
smamsing her owa observations of vocal and other imation ia 
Zoo children, and remewang the literate, agrees with Pile 
dary that santative behaviour os to be regarded a3 one of 
the charactenstic accompaniments of sttenbon she ponte 
‘ut that the responses of «child to speech am his sczand of 
hed month ‘are bref, preasely Because his attention 
rudamentary 

‘All this suggests that whale in Ins fst month the child's 
vocal responses to crying may be na more than a simple reac- 
lier to 2 load nose, cectamly tos t= a0 longer true of hs 
responses either to tfaats of adults sn Ins second and third 
months At ths tie be responds tauch more readily when 
his attention 3 attracted 10 the speaker 

(n) The Efect of the Maman Vorce Next we have to nolsco 
‘that even at Uns cary stage the human woe alteady seams 
fo have x specal power of evoking apetch (rom the Guid 
Many vaned stmul"o course, teat fo rouse bi to veal 

fon, but the human voice is more effective than any 
“This % accepted. as @ fundamental fact by Sterh 


ae pec pee St appest? 
ica dock tas spel flat of ear speech st 
We have noticed abyve tat we cameot fet o sue whether 
ina child's brat month the cry of another child rs more effective 
‘than other harsh nowes mm evoking a responsive cry But 
ten on ibe mast exutnes vw here cannot ‘be acy dob 
SST an we t's ond oc tard month he repens vocally 
tovan ada vous On poge at we bave already ged bane 
stances of this—the observations made by Hoyer, Guillaume, 
Sern and Buhler between the seventh andthe Clevesth weeks, 
Ie ao singly rated apotber wey in Oe exper 
zest made by Vente witha ch on fs Bh wee (Appen: 
Gx rp agp, entry oa) Here, st't moment whey de 
Chik bo alehdy nahn sounds, the ade mterened and 
spoke fo him, wv the real Cat the chs sounds me: 
Bay heme ees legume Te ophegues Gaot T eye, 
eter the putcaton of Valentines work aad to aguoance 
fy eatmal oot the ume esperar" wth Kes eat 
fp ad ad Appentin ep gn ony 2.9)” essa 
fil be wen Ue ear 

Ga) The Form of the Chute RexponseWe next have to 
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ask how far the chiki's response resembles the sounds which 
he hears, and on tls port agaus some observers are im no 
doubt they agree with Stern {RSp 15, 261) that if he adult 
makes a sound chosen from the ends repectory, the latter 
wil respond with an exactly smlat sound 

‘Further, thes would appear to be true both of mtonational 
and of phonetic form Intonation, as we have sud before, is 
rarely recorded , but we do happen to have a few mcidestal 
‘beezvations of culdeea's intonation 10 responding to speech 
Hoyer, for mstance, tells us (LK 377} that from the outset 
Is son's wmitative responses were charactensed by the correct 
Intonation aad stress, © Buhler (KJ 42) that her daughter's 
re re at-0,2,18 was spoken with exactiy the sume intonation 
ts fe on and Ga io mote farsi fb te 

endix 11, that at 0,324. sm at 0,3, 

Snd'o,qo, the cist imienation was rather bke he mates 
‘she npoke oF sang to Tum 
cE aime of home fom we have th wong of 

fern (at 0,29), Valentine (ox and oth days), Hoyer 
(at 02}. C Buble: at 0218) and Guilaime (af 0.212, at 
ed and at 0,5), se 

“pat aus all the st e alo pointed out that some- 
tues the child's responses resemble what he hears neither in 
intonation nor in. phonetic form | Ta my own cave, 
particularly interested am ths. poust Gom Stern's accoamt, 
Sateen dpcomcred i Sed repeat hat te hid 
res ‘making a sound only very slightly amar to 
Tetlerng of one of fat For satnce at 9.3 when Cit 
su, wach he had been saying for some time past, be answered 
‘ery defintely &e. Wher therefore I came acrors Guillaume's 
work, I was stzongly mmpressed by hus remark (TE 43, 44) that 
Tie often fated, mn the early oaths, ts abtau from bia two 
dtuldren a sound at all swniar to the one which he bad. bor 
sowed toms cheer ropertcry -_Rartoer: Wis wed, exscey Gs: 
expenence of Valentine in observing those three of hus chikiren 
‘wito made some voral response 10 speech 19. thelr second 
month (PI 20g). Tt would appear, then, that we are able to 
acoept Stern's statement ofly in these modified terms that 
‘the child's voeal response to adult speech im hus earbest months 
consists of tus own famalir sounds; when he bears a sound 
drawn from bis own repertory, hs responce cay occasionally 
esemble it m antooatonal and phosetic focm. 
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The Nabere of Base Responses —Haviog desmnibed these 
responses a9 occurring when the child s ettentive Coa speaker 
‘and consisting of his own famuliar sounds, we have next to nak 
how they arse 

‘It is evident that they are only to be understood a tacen in 
relation to the rest of tbe chik's hngaiste behevicur that 1, 
Tis ows speech and hus response to the speech of others 
‘Looked at i this way these early imitative responses may be 
regarded as a specal case where two kinds of behaviour happen 
to comode—the child responds te specs, and his response 
consists of speaking, Bt we rust not forget that the culd's 
speech at thts tune 18 of two inds—expeession and babbting 
How is it likely (0 come about sn these two kinds of gpeech 
‘that the ehild shall speak when he is spoken (0, and alto that 
‘what he saya shall sometimes resemble what he hears ? 

Tree ecplantons appre tobe eet a. Ot the 
1 an inmate tendency for the child to respond to speech by 
speck coy, hat (i cd responds by, capo 10 
i thirdly, that ses to speech arse. 
‘ln nlervanen of he adi eto the che Teity of 
bing (We shal try 12 chow that" the ight of the 
evidence at present avaiable none of these three 
in deine be ryelod that al te actors md soem 
1 (Fs Tnnate Tandoney fo respond Voaly Spach 

( innate cally 40 = 
‘Tiere ia ager eben te extenceof ths nate dency, 
‘sualy coupled with the qualfication that st takes some tune 
te mature. "Sore wntece for tance, Marchal and Dea 
rou—muggest that physolopeally the ‘ngans of speech am 
Tearing fonction an a parallel fastion ; others—for metance, 
Stemn—postalate an mstinct of mation, while a thicd group 
foe instance, Guillauroe, Koffca and écDougall—reyect the 
potion of a specific instinct m favour of what the last-named 
cals an impale to respond to sounds by some vocal utter. 


‘On the other band, there are a number of writere—parteu- 
larly in America, where the usfuence of Baldwan is stil sro 
“who deny the txntesce of any umnate tendency of a Hi 
Poshape the Best exponent of tas view os Allport Bt, at 
‘we shall show later (p. 80), the facts of babbimg, at any rate, 
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demand that we shall accept the enstence both of an uate 
tendency and of subsequent trang 

Ta adoptmg the hypothesis that the mert percepton of the 
human voice i naturally 4 stumdlge to the production. of 
Pounds, we mast howeve reaver teat te atcon never 
ffolated ma thr way. Soon the three man functions of 
Inguage for the hud begin to develop he responds to the 
expresion of others, he express bumzell, and. he bubbles, 
‘Thus while the tendency perasts for hu ‘0 respond to spoech 
by speech, t these Oter factocs wich determine how fat 
‘what he says ahall resemble what he bears 

(a) The Bepresioe Respemee fo Exprerovon We dscamsed in 
Chapter 1V, page 42, the fact that the child m hus second 
month will normally be found responding expresuvely to the 
fexpresons of others, although we cannot estimate how fat 
iE the munication oan sist tne and Row fat 

ive to traning ve responses fort O06 
ig it «te anos erica 
id 9 attending to the speaker that ing voeal response ont 
Irena 

fecxs trace the oocorence of thew responses wn the records 
of Hoyer and of Goulaume, part of whach have already been 
‘ated in Chapter IV (pp 39-40) In Hoyer's case we noticed. 
‘that by the seventh week the chiid had begun to sowe mn 
‘response to an adult voice, to this we can now add that 
‘ext day, on hearing a voice he spoke as well as sauled, while 
4 weak later he Fad begun to ake soueds sia to those that 
Wea, thay were dawn on rs owa sept (APPS 

il, D244) 

“aalnte’s rocrds of hit fave usa sunarsenes 
though ot se detaed as those of hs sm (Appendix JT p. 245) 
they thow more dearly the rlatian between the chdd's vocal 
Tesponscs and fia other responses to human beings To com- 
Bete the account green mt Chapter IV (p. 40) whuch traced 
fhe development of tis chid ay far as the occarenoe of seen 
{a response 0 a. vane, we can now edd forther mncidental 
choervations scattered up and down Gullaume’s book (IE 
4 5) 


Ata kaye Toe child smiled alter fending 
From Zed (o the 9th day. Se sxiled oo various occaneas, but 
never oo aésing or bearing another pertoa. 








agate ley a otter et 
a of any of 


we may reasooably say he 3s to amitate—he earmes 


(> expresoen, and Become 
tata te cd had Geen guging as expremve et hs 
Sisfction see the age cfo,.20 be had born making gome 
ponitive response to a heard voace ssc It fourth week, nt 
0.20 1 happened that the two events eaiyeded—he spoke sn 
ape (0 speck It clas fat alight any be 


led the vocal response 40 heard. speech, 
ifm alo be called rudamectary stan and aa we all 
‘show, one source of later ‘station 
‘This eatly voeal response fo speech will appear to be amita- 
lion, and. provide the conditions for the further development 
of unttation, an $0 far as the child's own expressive sounds te- 
semble the sounds that he hears. Later, with the enteance 
Of conditions that we shall subsequently descnbe, tus will 
frequently occur ;, rt 1s likely to be less frequent at the stage 
‘We are now considenng. For the child's response te spesch 18 
—as we have seen in Chapter IV—partly a prmary response 
fand partly eabject to training thus at the age of three months 
bbe will eeply poutively to a frendlly Cone, with the appearance 
fstab ; te wl ao reply pontivey to may any 
tones, and may fail to reply at all to speech which 1s not 
‘tetively tones co peat kad 43). To these hot fe oes 
Uusitation will appear to be absent. 
Tt is not suzpruing then that any observer, whose ctitenan 
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sf imitation is 2 frequent vocal esponse resexabling what 
fata, shold estates many sce Draper have done — 
to regerd these eatly responses as gutaton But just as we 
Sanit draws cat An betwee the ocraenoe os dar 
logue” and the chi’s excher vocal response to a sme, s0 we 
shal snd that lntee fully Redged icitation develops directly 
‘ont of these “ dilogues 

(ia) The Efect of Bablineg —We come now to the third 
condition under which the ehild's vocal response to 
Tay oecur—the intervention of an adalt into the chi’s 
Dabbling. Ths as the couurouest of observations, and the 
accepted view is that Hw due fo amonations set op ui the 
Courte of auch interventions Tt is, in fact, Baka’ view, 
based upon his hypothests of  Caculsr Reaction "(MD 96, 
24a), and there are few writers on children’s wmatation who do 
ro acapt thie pci in oe fr or ancther We fd 
ty Bexiterey, Stem, McDougal, Kofka, Gullatme and 
‘Auport, who is followed by Lortaer and Markey.! In the 
<couree of repetitive babbling, a pattem of altereaing heanng 
and utterance w set up, if an adalt repeatedly iutates one 
ff a dhld's own sounds whule he 5 babbling, the heard soxnd 
Becomes part of th pattern of eterno that ukmately 
A remains effective sb evokeng speech which may resemble 
the stimulus both ia phonetic ad te stonatonal form 

But i we umportant to nobce that eeveral waters Stem, 
MeDougall, Kottke and Guilaume—have found i necessary 
{o supplement Baldwan's prnesple By accepting at the same 
fume the prinesple of a general to respoad t0 
by speech Of Uiese only Guilaume and Keka make i cleat 
‘that they recopmus the ‘of Baldwan's view to explain 
‘he facts Guillaume (IE 39) tells us that the process earnot 
be that the mere auditory memory of one of the cluk's own 
sound 1s of itself automaticaly effective in evoking 2 sirlar 
sound—there mast be an incentive to prodoor it, whe 
‘Koftka (GM 329) urges the importance of te facts which show 
that there an wate tendeney, pror to any tang, 10 
respond to speech by speech. 

‘These two writers base theie criteunn upon general coo- 
snderations; but To not dnl that :t has been shown before 
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thatthe actully obuerved fats of early babbling and initatoo 
‘demand that Baldwi's praciple shal be modited and supple. 
seeped Acorn to the ci Having wierd soso 

‘us he repeatedly so babbhng, wil Rave fecaed an aasoca~ 
Ge coanston bean he stanton of rig the sou 
‘andthe movements of saying ft. Then an adult sys be the 
‘cation of acing came in wh els endry 
memory of fun ow sound be and he makes thi sound. But 


‘the ehld often responds wth a different sound? When, for 
anstance, T said gu very carelully to K (imstating one of his 
commonest babDling sounds) he replied with a, certainly 
oe ois tar sowed, Bt noting be the Gow spoken 
"To explan this oa Baldwin's lines we youst assusse that the 
sound of ray word gu chimed zn wath the audtory memory of 
the child's own word (6, 20d was “"contused ” wath it sath 
coeily to evoke the utterance Se—wtuch sams very im: 
ee Tn ek se as Se See 
fermative 18 to recognise that the hearing of t 
ord ex, merely shmelate the child tothe utterance of ts 
bling suds, and that from ths the cd amy become 
(tuned tore ‘nah partir soe 0 heard 
found ‘uidom's hypothens w ceramly vaste, 10, ong 
fe. couphe wrth ibe fandarental daeumpion th ths 
huld tends to reply to speech by speech On ths view we 
could explun the observed fact» as follows an adult says 
Ga. thereby incitng the child to make x sound, whoch— 
‘Because it & uttered in a state of comforts key to be one 
of hus babbling sounds, for stance fe, Thea :t 1s the beanng 
of tos sound—the child's own-—which may set in moon a 
tran of babbling, so that the child repeats x several times, 
Instances of this stumulation of a ran of babbling by an 
‘adult word are common enoagh. { have already cited one 
from Valentine's record aod one fram my ow (se Ay 1, 
pp. 247 and 249). Now of an mnedent such as we have just 
Gcseribed were to bappea frequently, it is evident that @ 
‘process of trang magot take plare—as Baldwin suggeste— 
40 that the partiealar adult sound ga would bocome the stimu 
lux to the ehid's particular sound. 2. 
‘But could this ever be called imitation? It might oer 
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tainly be called tus by an observer who, malung guttaral 
‘rooting nowes rather like the culd’s customary babble, received 
Somewhat mda naises m return Or, even af a sincter 
htenan were demanded, there will often be some sppearanoe 
of wavtation because St Us stage ie chal’ sepertory 0 
babbling ss comparatively Lmvted, to that the child's response 
faust simetimes coincide wit the sound isch the adult 
has chosea from the child's own repertory. And, a camnadenoe 
of this bind having occurred, any adult who et himself to male 
it the beginaing of traing might well succeed m establishing 
4 rut reoponse by the cid of x parclar sound ox hang 
(his sound ttere 

"This it m extremely doubtful whether a view winch relies 
entrely upoe Baldwin's theoey as an explanation of the eflect 
of the adult's mtervention into the child's babbling 1s tenable : 
‘and this 8 a eniicim which may be meade of Allport (SP 183) 
and those, auch as Loraner (GR 42, 45} and Markey (SP 32), 
‘who fallow hum closely Allport’ does, indeed, say that ‘the 
process as he describes at ss hypothetical, and—although be 
presents at in phystologrcal terms—even ads that proce 
Physolgeal dat are want", 

I the observations yo to show hat the chid ws very far 
from behaving with machine-like regulanty Once again 
then st not surprsing that carefel observers such as Preyer 
Ihave refused to admit the existence of soitation at this stage 
‘And once agann we axe bound to nay that if fully-Godged wnita- 
tion 1s certainly absent, the begmmngs of unitation, and the 
conditions out of which its Tater developments spring, are 
certaunly present 

Frosn what has been said m the present section, it would 
seem that at the stage we are now considenng three factors 
nay combsoe to determune the clld's vocal response to speech * 
the primary stimulisefiect of s heard vouce, the expressive 
espotse to expreseive speech, and the effect of an adul's 
intervention into the child's sctrnty of babbbng. But it ix 
important to notice that a8 the chuld develops, probably none 
of these factors alone remains ‘enough fo bring about 
‘a vocal response. This 3s by an observation of 
iy own, given in Appendix 1, pp 243-30. Stern (KSp 133) 
toa Gules GE 97) ment that te ht of» p's 

ps moving sileatly as.n speech may evoke a voeal response 
fom the cald” What happened sn the case of Kv was this 
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at 0,2.20 1 noticed that be would not respond vocally either 
{to my amie or my vorce alone, but only to & combination of 
doth” And aguim at 0.3.12 when J said gu without smiing, 
be did not respond , vor did he when Trmied without speaking 
tr making any bp'movemeat But when I both moved my 
Tips and smiled Re said Ge. This suggests that the child's 
‘Yoeal response was aroused not by facial expression (the 
simile) alone, nor by vocal expresuon alone, nor by my voIcr 
‘3 a primary sengestimulvs alooe, but 19 a combation of 
facial expression and vocal expression, even if this Were 
‘presented merely a3.a movement of tho lips 
Tn addition to these two factors, the sntervention of the 
adult info the child's aetivty of babblng would also play sts 
Ean he yt woul fp La ea the ey a 
response through tra ber then the three Suctors 
would tend ultmstely to eng abost wee! wettion 
‘Sunmary of Stage J —From thes discussion the following 
nt may be rade ofthe probable character of te Beg 
sng of vocal zmvtabon 
7 aswog hur fst three or four month the cid sespands 
esttively (0 adult speech, making one of hus own famihar 
sounds _ The factors present seem to be 
18) The pnmary stumulurefiect of beard specch 
(oy Espreson” head speech, a attored’ by 2 smling 
frendly person, arcuses state of pleasure, winch s expr 
by chacactershe exprestive sous 
tu) Babbling heard speech becomes, as a result of, 
training, effective in evoking the child's own familiar bab= 
‘ling sounds 
2 ‘There sil probably not be at this stage any but a broad 
tumslanty between what the chuld hears and what he says in 
3 The three factors above mentioned together determine 
the nature of the response at this stage, as well as the rubse- 
‘quent development of closer imitation 
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‘Stage TH Thus is a period dunng which there seems to be 
 duainution, f not an entire cesaen, of the vocal responses, 


tiaactenate ofthe Set 
“Tus period of poune 1 cleriy Sstrated the records 
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fqven in Append T ofthe Sve caren observed thranghout 
Sher et your a the case of Fide Sto the pert sed 
Foe the age of 28 canta 20 7) ments mn Hoyer con fem 
the age of oaths entl @ mnths rf weeks, ia Cuntaume's 
sor fom 0.2. ext some te fovatds then ofthe year 
{e'Valerne's tom apparenhy from o.n9 sol 00, ah in 
i fom oct pl fo The ae cul som ide 
Aerenced in the rate of degeiopeart, oot ws al ve came 
Ginvectenase Behaviour o¢ the eariest monte 1 flowed 
EE'rpenad dung wivch yooal woyome to apeech cones 
miogetberotcccrt only rarely. We fall show iter thatthe 
futked rewoerce of uataten woualy spp sone ine 
Mier the wath wonth. 

heen that ny attention has been given to hs 
period of dackenng, although Soecrveion showing sex: 
Exc have lng beth known Daron, 2x we thos expec, 
fussed noch. wn bis observations trade Th and 
Ted wn 1877 be (cll'my (87 9p) that afer some dou 
Iintsbve "espns in ins tones focrth ton, 0. frther 
Imation cetored enti the tenth, "Ths obervaboy as 
txartlycotoboratea by Preyer 1882 (MC 309, butter, 
Hertha tps bik a ak opel eg foeogs Oe 
stamtave he thd mont ght 
firs year Te not unt the rermedfoutl eaten af hs 
wor 88 m (sp Hn, a ese he of wate 

extending from the tard anil the eth 

Soak Ih tm metseoe Cokes HE wo iat sees 
Seaton to the fact at vocal mtatnn after the Sith mont 
ta tate, appcaring sh fore ony towards th end of th year 
Bae a denn ncn by ha alo 
‘engriae that the chide Geqoct vocal rxponses 0 3 
Ectore the Sth mooth ace wate an nature, #0 that Our 
fecond eine tppeats in fas second ot 20 mech pals Ws 
{he rare radiaenrary Ueprings ef yestaton, 

ist th wl aol 2 bees i acoreance wth seh 
verve a8 Str, Hyer and Gowrmay, we mut take snt0 
Secovet smitaton ye thowe carter wacal responses whch 
Gaile tell ea Gerd, bat danse 9 "ese 

“aon end the Growth of Meenmng —Our probles, ia 
sack fo capa how Ut thee oie responses apse, 
2d hs sents nena, oo loog ae we tae muta a 
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aan isolated activity, apart feom the rest of the chia’ lin- 
{uistic behaviour "Bot af, 25 before, we contmue to observe 
‘ha vocal responses to specch in relation to ins general develop 
Sek my erty do ot tnd ht hee mazenns dy 
cease, what happens ss that they are most by 
Sebtviour of « Aiereat tnd, "TS deldnan het begs 
respond to the meaning of what be hears, there is a carre- 
sponding inkiintion of sunple voral responses to heard speech + 

‘We have already seen that a development of this kind takes 
place, wathin the child's fst two montho, 10 his responses to 
‘other children’s eries; a. tanlar charge accounts for the 
{nhrbation of simple vocal responses to adult speech 

‘Let us notwe, for instance, what occurred im the case of K 
uring a couple of montis, 38 given ym Appendix II, pages 
249-51. 

At 04,26-24~ Considerable vocal respanse to the vowce of his 
fhe hen te ter tats te i tem by ang 


: 
Me pl oto ftir of neh 
Se ee ee aura 
See ee as mento 
witha tees or i mane eez? 


to 
war eges enc aera rele fae th te. 
the Latter acy th chs soon Uy ing 
‘he pei 


este voc esponee te presence of es meth, nly when 
1 as mt & Sate ino voral respanse (0 mere presence 
of his ther — ae 
Ab ogd-ab- As wn previous two enters 

‘410.54 No vocal response fo voce of his mother when he 1# 
in‘a state of comfort, and she attracts has attenuon by smuling 


In two soonths, then, thus child's vocal responses to. the 
mere bearing of speech ‘have become extremely rare instead 
of froquct what at the ee tne bath Ia ovn articlate 


blterabee hd his responses to speech have become more 
Inesomgial, Tey har bene mianaglal ta spect way 
Dy being linked ‘up with the presence of particular persons. 


‘Ai-we ase in the entry at 0.4, the appearance of the childs 


aE Soe i comiann tomy aren, tn 
I SSeS 
Seba en of Roe tS) 





il 
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mother now evokes 2 spemfic ntterance £2 % at a time when 
fre is m need, 1 therefore less hkely that her words, when 
ew notin ate of aed, will arouse any merely” eatve 
response (0,54). In the same way. the entry at o:3.22 shows 
{Pea Sepang fr Se frat hime tb fathers vue a 
the absence of the speaker ; soon after this (0.4.2) the cluld 
tends to respond Jes frequently to bis father’s words when 
these are spoken for the mere purpose of securing imitation. 

‘This change in the child's response to speech i seen very 
clearly if we compare the eatry at 0.3.12 with that at O42 
for any that follow (see Appendix IT, p.230).” In the fst eave, 
the child usually responded to «scale by stuling, and 
speech uttered mith a smule by epeaking. By 0,4, the picture 
hd changed, the chld responded to sculang i one of two ways, 
tether by smaling ot neutrally, that 1s, although lus atteation 
‘was held, be made neither a postive tor & negative response 
My note runs, ” Sometimes be remaons stoldly lookang at the 
speaker wathout any other response” Jn the same way, Ing 
Fesponte to speech accompanied by « smile was now either 
sale or neutral, very rarely did be respocd vocally At 

noted," Whea he makes a vocal response, there 1s 
‘wot much resemblance to the word spoken to hum , and then 
{tis not certaun that i has merely been azouned by the stig, 
us, for repetition often tals to. brig forth the 
nother words, the lds response 
cof the sinple arousal of speech by 
was beenaring tvech more defiutely an expreauon of the effect 
of this speech upoa him; he was beguasing to respond more 
cestmnly to tts meaning-—mamly, sts affective quality. 

a oonsidermg vocal unitatos, we faust n fact constantly 
bear in mand that it w pecobarly diferent from all other 
imitation i that it ig imitaton of speech a activity, that 
is, which bas a symbolical funchoo m the hie of the adult 
specker, and already posersses some roduments of this fanc- 
tom, an the fe of the listening chil. And although the 
child may find a meazang sn what he bears very diGerent from 
‘the meaning antended by the speaker, nevertheless tt is a 
meaning, and i as the wcreasing preoecupaton wath this 
seaning which beings with it a lapse of the purely imitative 
‘esponses which we are able to cboerve m the earlusst month 

‘The course of progress of vocal nitaton 1s, indeed, an 
exact reflection of the development of the child's responses 





i 
i 
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to the meaning of adult language. a6 shown for instance in 
fhe work of Dobler snd Het to which we have already 
referred (p45). We bave seen that after about the fourth 
month imitative responses become rare; whule Buhler and 
Hetzer show that tm about ths very sure time that the child 
mma to respond to speech no longer in a ursform_ positive 
ESE orf runot to  aftcte qaaity” thus. we 
cannot’ east the eonelusion that the Japse of umtatve 
Fepenoes only another way of looong at he fact Cat the 
ls corn to tenor to he ennng ofthe speech that 
Tt’ evident that the develepment of discrimination will 
Inevitubly dununish the possible scape for the occurrence of the 
simple pnmary response to speech by speech The mere 
‘growth Of neutral responses wil wn itself of course lessen the 
possible number of wnstative responses On the other hand, 
{ts doce, by «peo fr megane nape, betwen 
tively and nepal ‘speech, rmught at Rest 5 
Tppear fo increas te setance Of mieton, were tol Tok 
fact that at the sane time the child's etterance 1s becoming 
smote defined sn Mts articulation in ths way the diference 
DDetwoen what be utters and what he bas beard becomes more 
apparent So long as he responds to al that he hears by 
wamewbat marticuate postive moses, we tay be ready to 
fake ther as watation, but this Wentiication becomes lest 
pesnble as both tas comlort-sounds develop ther own dis- 
Esctve featres, and as has ducomtor-rey, alteady well 
developed, enter’ as a response to negatrvely-toned speech 
‘Effects of the Growih of Meaning —The growth of meaning 
in heard speech will have sts effect poo each of the there 
tendencies mentioned in our decusson of Stage I first, the 
nate dependence of utterance upon beanng. secondly, the 
clill's exprestve vespoose to utterance, aid thirdly. the 
stance of sult apech as a numa win the cour of 8 
tepeutive chain of babbling 
"The mere dependence of uttered speech upon heard speech 
wall obviously be gently sfacted by the growth of meaning 
in the latter.-We rmgit even say that ths dependence dies 
‘ut after Stage I, were it not that rt reappears in the subse- 
‘quent perod, Stage Tif, particalarly wn the fora of "delayed 
iitation” (ee p95). It sees more reasonable to say 
‘then that ia Stage If the dependence of speech upon hearing 
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falls mto abeyance, or atleast = obscured , for wile the child 
‘wil aull tend to respond to spesch by speech, what he says 
‘wll be determined more and more by the meaning of what 
he hears, by its accompanging crroumstances The child's 
utterance, a3 T have seed above m my observahon of Kat 
04.18 (P. 85), will no longer appear to be antoraatically 
simulated by the mete oocarrence ot an adult word, but wall 
to be a reply of meaningiul response (0 
fhe child's expressive response io utterance will abo 

evndently be affected by the growth of meaning an both what 
he says and what he hears” The result ss 2 diminution of 
apparent imitation both when we speak expressively to the 
child and when ‘we aes ours to sei hs wtton 
In the former case, the tendency does, of course, pera. 
the child's mother speaks to hur a a caresang tone of voice, 
hs continae to epond by mahong cosortsounds, "But 
this response becomes fess mevatable as he learns to respod 
‘not simply to the affective character of speech, But to speech 
mma context of carcumstances, this his response may be 
inhibited where his own state o¢ the context 1s unfevourable 
Further, hig response, whem it does occur, 1 now less Wkely 
to be voeal, for hns own utterance is also becoming. more 
definitely linked up with ‘tuations As a result he 
‘will certaaly appear to be less imitative, on the whole, when 
hhe is sunply being spoken to 

fn the Sar way he wll respond is frequently when we 
address ourselves to secure amitation from him For as 
heard speech comes to acquire meaning from ats context, it 
will become progressively meanrigiess m the absence of sich 
a context Whea we speak to hum m order that be may 
imitate, the situation 1s a peculiar one both in intonation and 
tm gestore, and the child's response—wtuch rmght be forthe 
romng ma “meanmgful’” contexts sehubied. Thas 
‘gain be seems to be less wntatie 

Finally, the effect of the adult vote upon a repetitive 
chain of babbling wil also be muenced by the growth of 
teaning m heard speech. For sf an adult happens to speak 
in a manner that has begun fo be meanmgfu! for the chld, the 
latter wall respond to this exher expressvely ot neutraly, 
According to circumstances. It, on the othor hand, the adult 
ebterately utters a sound frors the child's own repertory 1 
‘order fo arouse a chain of babbling, there may be no result, 
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simply because the child by now tends to wait responses 
tg meanmgles speech | Neverheless, as Guilanme found 
(Gea rough hs pod of Stag, the ada ve 
does ‘occasionally set gang a chain of babbling This wil 
occur ether when the child i actualy babblng’or, we must 
Suppose, sin state conducrve to play. For m babbling the 
Hd is not concemed with the mesmng of what he suyi-~ 
the stream flows on man zutorsatic seit mazntemed fashon 
teow, wu the eild’sattection = withdrawn from concern 
sth meansng, a sound from without drops anto the stream of 
Is utterance, the effect roay stil be een un am increased 
flow of babbiing. And even if he not actually bubbling, but 
yet ia the nght red, the heanog of ene of his farubar babbled 
‘wordh may cause Bim to speak 
‘Thus. "whie the growth of eanng m oth heard and 
uttered speech operates now in aa snubstory fashion upon all 
‘three factors which have tended fo produce vamtative responses, 
Mi does ot entely bolih these responses ‘They occu? 
sporadically, though to a dumnished extent, throughout th 
enod, which we have named Stage II” It's only when the 
ud Becomes aware of the actony of amitalion in Well that 
th actty becomes recat once mee, thy the next 
ng 





Stage 111 (fromm about 0,9 onwards) —We have placed tha 
beginaing of the thd stage durng the tenth month, as an 
inermedrate pornt among the varying estimates ofthe diferent 
observers Ther records show that about thos time certain 
‘marked changes occar 1a the frequency and the nature of the 
child's umtative Fesponses These changes are 

(0) A.readier unitation of sounds drawa from the child's 
‘own vocabulary. 

(The more extn entation of stonational frm. 

(an) The appearance of delayed weitation 

(tv) The mare defnte wasteton—pechaps the first mite: 
‘ton_—of sound-groups new to the child 

(9) The development of “ echolalia 

‘The earlest tine for the Begssning of this thd stage of 
(qmckened jmitation is that given by Guernsey, who tells us 
GSN 146) thet smtation of wafemiiar words begs at 0,7, 
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hie delayed miteton occurs not before 0.84 (SN 265). 
Sleca’s observations of in daughter, 8 gen ta Appendix Ii 
ipa abow the pend of qrctered Sotaton af begining 
Suites meet and be records (RSp 62) « mer 
Srervabon oth to “Tn the cur of Hoyer son (Append: 
inp. 24g) the ire period doce act been enh te man 
oath, when tae a of K, Lai nat Cbsrve the secrence 
ST ewgoent amit uot 0, an observation wich agret 
trot Curlsume’s general setepent GE, 96) that ait 
Srp fs fovartn ec  cs rt ea 
ely vm mot pemble to hx the begusang of fer thd 

sage mith any cefzanly, something terbape depends oe 
Tuindaal cirencer aoag chee’ Smethy too epee 
the judgment ofthe observer Tt ervtang fe nonce that 
tbe feof sata exper ach stat ef cra, 
tends to put Coe date s good eal exer than i found to 
Uy cxpermeatal elvcvaton, th segget that while 
rally the hd docs not mane « guckerg of bogwatie 
Son mt teas een lb i ye dee 
tment my be hastened st be ts atznuated Uy aa adult 

‘Othe five characteratics we have meatoned above three 
he reier autabon of sounds drawn from the chit oa 
Feperiony of atonabonel frm, and of mew sounder uly 
fruted om ppeedin Hea the records of Stern, Hoyer and 
yell: In None of these heer ease, ower 30" bd 
SY special mention ot layed maton or of echolalia 
{The Womer  rcoesed ty Guermsey (SN 65) a8 generally 
appearing at 0.5) and by Valeting (EF sg) ax cecorng 
awe Sf ts chia Y ater 0" Bot apart fem any spc 
tnervatony clear Got Sayed tmtsuon antes whoever 
Sckld Get tse o corventone! word sae tine siter 
heard ut, ao that we cam mcuse bor Stes obacvatiss 
(kp a8) of Flde saying dude at 404 on heenag the clock 
Mea wa iy os team of Ka 
if on wnng the maid ee Append IV, p30 

ths for te Std characterabe echlaia thw sectioned 
ty Preyer (MC 213) x ocean w Rs 0 Puree month, 
thd by Stem (Sp 16) and Culecne E37) m0 generally 
2ppeating towards the to of the Sat eer 

"low tn that these Bee armen appea together wa 
+ marked form at abeot tne soe tame? 

he Greaih of Acarensa A sop anrwer woud be that, 
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‘as the months pass by, the child's auditory perception becomes: 
stummhnn Shoat tiers 
teria Galati Sens fete 
Sister tncmateli ents etc Sete 
winenee ncay "nah Koa ey 
Seale tay whee oat 
HAtonce wit meget 
Sin cesta ent re 
Sant aes acer me 
pe Re heats a 
ont pt ace trace 
coer be ine caeaaed ates 
we ticht horace mete aoe 
ip eere ne yaaa 
precisely the me when he makes his first real advance in the 
mre rice aaatte pata 
Reem toa hace nae te 
EEE "phar arate Sa ges 
SES, See Ste Latent 
an the special behaviour which we call smitaton 
Sar eae, oat 
wea cherie ats 
SRS reenter a 
‘ercumstances, or, on the other hand. by bebavirg in a given 
‘way in response toa given word This growth of the instrus 
mental use of words brings with st two important effects on 
Rr as ec ect 
Ses sees weet ae ore 
Ponce sien ns ane 
IE cn hep fd 
sabe ine ee Sot 
sharglense rarities oct 
Eee te tite ep ee 
I cel g's a 
Souci aoe Seas 
Be darn hin saree sen a nay 
hr seat ene ace Care 
CE Sierra Sees 
Eatopaatieas mci ae 
Srnec aceasta 
SF PD Sete aes 
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anteligible, an adult wall help tum by supplying the correct 
form at the moment of respondig to the child's demands, 
‘Throughout bs development, the wnuence of socety wll be 
continually at work srlectng the correct forme trom out of 
the welter of baby-talk that pours (on his ips. Even the 
Inusiest of mothers can spare time for an occasional smale of 
approval at her child's successes, and not even the most symspa- 
thetic of mothers can always repress a smnle of amusement at 
‘he quaint turns of specch that mark her child's fitures, In 
these ways, sooal selechoa wall be at work, resulting an closer 
imitation of conventional words By the eld as be pays more 
attenten to ther phonetic and uttonstional patteras Thus 
the tendeney to respond to speech by speech, whuch we noticed 
as characteristic of the first stage and whuch Sel nto abeyance 
‘ueing the second, now recesvesa fresh pets from the rapidly 
‘owing use and comprehenson of adult 

‘Th consecton beeen mative attenten € words end 
interest in thew meaning 2 waphed im a remark of Stern's 
Sp ted hat mata by hn tee den o sed 
sound-groups (that is, speech heard an the absence ofa content) 
freaty dimumaed dunca the lst qarier of thee fst, yar 
fnd did not become (requent again until some months Inter, 
‘when they were already understanding and using conventional 
‘words A sumilar concluvon was arnved at by Goeravey in 
Ther work with 200 chukdren, he found that while from 0,7 
children unitate siegle tones, they gradually cease to do %0 
after about 1,3, whule thar waitation of @ senes of two tones 
begins at 0.10 and of three tones at 1.0, 1n both cases cone 
timomng to mcrease throughout the second year Tras change, 
she miggests, 5 connected with their rowing interest im words 
GN 145). And both Guillaume (IE 45, 200) and. Valentine 
(PI 111) conchide, frees observation. that an interest tn heard 
sounds will foster moce accurate sitatin of them 

‘A second effect of the growth of the instromental function 
‘of language 13 a new attention to the actraty of wnitation in 
itself AE the same time as the cud 1s becoming aware ofthe 
imstrumental sequels of words be also becomes aware, by con 
‘rast, of another kind of sequence , the pattem of events 
‘which is made up by Rearing. = wotd and imitating st He 
‘may come acrees this kind of pattem sn two diferent ways, 
ether when he quite spontaneously umtates @ word or 
Ihe 13 called upon to Go.so by some adult He will find in both 
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cases x satisaction in tae cre basinass af unttation, the aatis- 
faction which comes {r0m0 ing. pattem previous 
cod whe now one cent A Us pect Tec 
‘And in both cases Qus satisfaction ray be cabanced by the 
gpoval which ie perfomance brcgs hen fram adult on- 
“Thins, as « result of the growth of the instrumental functions 
of language, condstions at this Curd stage are particularly 
favourable when an adult eddresses himself to vecure amtation 
from « child For some time past, during Stage I1, sch 
attempts will frequently have been miet by a nentral reponie 
fon the part of the child, for the word which has become 
‘meaningful 9 one context of exrcumstences will be corre- 
‘osaingly means mater cones coding ths content 
iumtation But now, as the child becomes mereanngly 
srware of the clase mstramental that exasts between 
‘ertun heard words and their contexts, he also becomes aware, 
am the course of thas development, thet eertan ather words, 
Ihave peculiar contexts of their own, they demand imitation 
Hie reales that when, for matance, an adult says pape m. 
eras founes tod with ceria itonation, He erect 
expanse contsts an replying pape, otto pat it anot 
sayeth ths eaponse 2 med of obtarang staat. 
an the shape of approval from the adult in brief, the child 
is being trained to mmitate, he learns how to play ths game. 
‘An iteresting example of ts occurs wn my tecord of K 
At 12 T beard hums one morang saying bm... baby the 
ibe being low-pitched and ‘bid for thee or four seconds, and 
‘the baba follownng suddenly x a loud vorce.  T imitated this 
sequence, and alter 3 few repetitions by me, he chuckled and 
to say bap . . . babe in great spparent gle, Then, 
‘way of varatios, T said bee... and stopped abort, he 
fame m immediately wrth Babs rm the cocect way.’ He 
‘enjoyed this game on several succesuve days 
‘Of course, this increase of imitation as a gaze s only a symp- 
om of a more general tendency for smutation to take place. 
‘Much more wopertant than ths demanded amtaton 1s the 
‘spontaneous appearance of the five featores we have me 
toned above as characteristic of this third stage—the reader 
‘wastation of famuhay sounds, of new sounds and of intonabonal 
form; delayed. imitation "and echolala. In one way or 
acotier these ail Basten the child's acquisition of the adult 
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language. Tt thecelore worth wale to show bricly how they 
are partly from the tendencies already present in the to 
‘atler stages and partly a8 a result of the raped development 
ff the instrumental functions of language donng the letter 
part of the chid's Grst_yesr 
() The Ioittion of Famer Sounds —Lattle neod be said 
seu the cid’ tendency tite sounds drawn rm Bt 
own We have noted ts begimangs at the Arst 
Seiten comet ern 
‘duis attention begms to be taken up with the mean of 
‘the words that he henry Now, atthe turd stage, 1 reappears 
wil growing force, both when an. adult takes the trouble 
{0 make ove of the child's owa sounds, ex when ia the course 
af everday convertion fhe chi eas Sounds that resemble 
8 Own 
Tn both cases imitation wil become readier with the growth 
of the child's awareness of the relation between words and the 
tons 1a wich they occur. For when on ooceson he 
imitates the adult utterance of one of has own fama sounds 
he finds that this bags the approval of adults as well as a 
sauusfaction m suell—the satsfactam of coonpleting a pattem 
‘Now ashe becomes conscious of these ques he tay fet hn 
sail fo sear the when be hears hs own fre sound 
ths way the chid's involuntary response to heard sou 
may be rewforced by voluntary wmntation, 
nto respects ths iortation of fair sounds simportant 
inthe chid's lngunsue development. Ta the Srot place, the 
child's approach to conventional speech oocurt—as we shall 
See in the next chapter—by adults adopting sound groups 
from his own repertory and stabulinng the searing, On the 
whole the adait will ¥and to choose (fom the chit’ repertory 
ust those groups of sounds which bave a currency as aursery- 
Eerunge Thao the cid obtains exerose tthe prcton 
‘of those sonnds which wil consbtate hus entrance unto coo. 
‘ventional speech by way of the semi-conventional speech af 
the urery” Refetecce' often made to Grows YEW that 
abblrg is 2 preparation for the aoquiction of speech. But, 
learty, not all babbling is of equal value foc ths purpose, 
By the rasest we have jst decribed the rot valable pat 
the child's repertory of babbling 3 z 
‘ver the rest. ‘The child develops 
these particular sounds when he hears ther. 
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Secondly, ad this persaps even more important, the child's 
respomse to adult specch by makang his own sounds is a step 
‘on the way to the mnitaton of unfamiliar sound-groups 
Bat before we can describe this sehnevement we must con- 
sader two other features of the child's behaviour at this thd 
stage; his response to intonational form, and the Tue of 
delayed” tmitaton. 

(s) The Response fo Inionsiionat Form.—Response to intor 
national patteras occurs, 25 we have indicated, in the eater 
two mages. markedly in Stage T and whenever the child 
f sunulsted to babble dung’ Sage I. "Now ta Stage IIT 
XH shows itself more frequently and reore defimtely The 
‘warber of syllables, the stress pettern and the pitch pattern 
are al tated As for the nomber of syllables and che sress 
ater, Seer teu (Appendin TL agp) th ato 

ighter Hilde rephed correctly to Ad, fo hab to hahahaha , 
fond that bis ton Guather at 0,8 responded equally well to é 
Oro 4d Hoyer’s 90m at 0,8 repeated a a 4 cung to hit, whale 
Preyer's som at 0,9 said tt on ‘tata ‘Lorumer reports 
that a chud Diane responded correctly at o 10 either to Aehahe 
of Hahah, in te cue of Kf ave oe tor ofa 
fin exact response as early as this, Dut at 1.0, whea 
mother several times sad ububu he replied be be on cach 
ceeasion By 1.1.8 he was saying sho in response to Prep-bo 
and three days fate ikibo wn response to Peely-to (Appendix 
ML, p_ 252}. For a general stntement we may recall here 
Gaernaey's summary Of her observations of 200 children that 
amitation of a series of two tones Begins at 6,20 and of three 
at tot 

‘As for the responte to pitch, we have to distinguish here 
Detween the imitation of pric in itself apd the wautation of a 
pitch pattern Stern tells us (Appendix IT, p 243) that 
‘When Hilde was 0.9 sbe would reply to her father's high-pitched 
‘whistle with a sumlar Ingh-pitehed shrek This 2 the only 
instance that I have come across of the smitation af pitch 
steel before the end of the fist year, and it would seer that 
Guerniey is right in maistainung (SW 748) thet ths ws very 
arm even throughout the second year. But we are here tore 
‘onccrned with unitation of the Aaliers of pitch, an achieve: 
ment of much greater umportance i the development of 

f suem Kop 62, Hoyer LK 718, Preyer MC 109, Lenser GR 47, 
uray Bs” 
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language end although observations are very few we cannot 
doabt that thus must persist from the Srst stage (see p 75) 
land now develop further — Hoyer’s remark (LK 37s) that fs 
son at 08 repeated dd 4 sung to ham, Stern's (KSp 163) that 
all is three cldren at about 0,9 untated mntanation (Tenfalh, 
dnd Preyer’s observation (MC 139} that at 25 hus son aatoted 
fing tones, all post 1m Uss direction 

"The whcle question of intonation in children’s speech i, as 
we have alreatly noticed, extremely obscure In the absence 
of detailed observations one may hazard the suggestion that 
‘what happens at the stage we are tow dscsssing 1 that rst 
‘the adult's speech evokes from the child wntonational patterns 
cf whieh he is already capable, and that he advances from 
these to the mitation of unfamiliar patterns ‘The increased 
Attention to the forms of adult speech, ansing out of ts growing 
Instrumental fenction for the euld, provides a fresh wmperas 
for the working of that tendency 10 respond to speech by 
apeech, which has boem present from the outset of the child's 
development And. the closer azutation of intonational 
patterns fosters, of course, the mnstrumental use of conven- 
onal language 

(Ww) Metiona or Delayed Testotion —Thos process, as we 
have said, now appears for the first time w: the étu's develop- 
ment, He hears 2 word ina specie mtuation and does not 
respond smtatively at this moment. Later. 12 the ubsence 
of the auditory stimulus. utters the previously heard sound 

‘As we have pounted out abive, delayed amitanion occurs 
whenever the chnld fist uses a conventiona) word some time 
ifter having heard x Is thas tation ever perfectly "mean 
ingles"? Stern's definition of metalaia {KSp 135) provides 
No answer , ts simply tina ““smutatsom in which there as a 
period of latency between the stimulus and the reaction 
From his medental remarks, however. tt i6 dear that be 
regards the stimulusword as normally having been ander 
stood ; tha 1s certainly the case im all the examples that he 
‘ates. |The pomt 39 important-—st lustrates once more the 
‘dificulty of ittemphag to malate " mmetation ” from the rest 
of linguistic behaviour 
__ L think we mutt acoept Stern’s imped view that delayed 
{tation 1s never really meaningless. For even if the external 
conditions when the word is repeated are anlixe those in which 
at was heard, the chuld wll stl tend to remstate (or ” remem 
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er these caig conditions, Tn i hs cmt of cle 
conditions —w ‘word iss meaning—wal abs aid the 
Sal's repetition of 16 

‘What is the nature of this permstent effect of a0 earher 
heard word ?” Unfortunately 2 good dea of iftclty has been 
Imported into the duscosson of the subyect by the use of the 
teria" emmagatisement ", which ance ste witroduction BY 
Le Dantec in £859 (BI 594) bas been repeatedly adopted, for 
instance by Delacrosx (LP 290) and those whom he cites, and. 
by Lonmer (GR 43, 49), Bt wt seems no mote yostiable 
10 speale of stoning-op”" sn thas than an any other case of 
Femnsatement of a past expenence What ie i that 18 stored, 
land where ? 

'A more hetpful analyss 1s made by Guernsey (SN 164), who 
scares hat layed nto mont probably seman 
{orm of mtmoty thee certainly oth inthe case where 
the external conditions recur and the child supplies the sound, 
‘and in the case where the child apparently remstates both Ue 
conditions and the sound 

"Fhe former ease is the more obvious To take, for stance, 
tn observation of Stern's {Sp 199), his daughter Hilde at 
10, having often heard Gule Neck at bedtime. without 
trmtating 4, Row om the occaswin in question said. Nacht 
Uunprompted yust as she was about to bevtaken to bed Herr 
the expenence of the rmoomplete pattern of events was suff 
‘exent to evoke from the chiki a completing response 

(Of the second lind of case we must be leg certan—that 2 
‘which the shld utters « previously beard sound m the apparent 
Uabsence of any of the accompanying conditions Thus Stera 
(KSp 196) ees an eatance mm which a French chld of 1.3, a 
month after losing his Teatan nurse, began to speak ‘with 
something of an itahan pronuncation Clearly, m a case 
luke this, one can ever entirely exclude the possibilty that 
tome extemal excumstanoe served to evoke the sound from, 
"reer, dlowng that cates of the seo ind as well 

eve, teases ind as 
as of the frst may occur, we now have to ask, how ist that tbe 
Child, who in the orginal mtuaten merely heard the sound 
wathout speaking, now speaks it? Tlus is the gap that 
Guernsey's second factor, " physologead perseveration", 1 
sno doubt woesnt to Gil. It suggests that m some way the 














IMITATION ” 
‘original anditory stimulus leaves 2 persistent physiological 
sais ee Soe per art 
speech today baste 
So we caine the cae mere cnly we Gd it quite 
sinecessary to invoke this new factar it m enough to 
the hypotieas that we tend to respood to hearing 
Ie ce fo tin What wcryer = chd ‘ow 
sound, there is a % 
sen ha teeny fee penn thong 
in ducussing the facts of Stage TL. Now, oa 2 subsequent 
‘occasion, he either expenencrs a sirmlar pattern of events oF 
Teuotates the ongmal pattern in both cases thin tein- 
atone cung aslo the ple tian ach 
secre the incentive 
son ough, Sh sgt Trp erance fn expen sod 

the chil brea inte apc In's word i a bot tat he 
hid remembers heanng x sound which he now re 
Strader that he swinatates bis taal fereptow of the aotad, 
ths pereepion sieluding both the hearing of the sound and 


ow ii that delayed snitation dove not appear ntl the 
resent 3 the child's. development acower 
her st epande np wo fentare of te hs growth which 
‘aly appear i force tawards the eod of hus fist year his 
Imemory of spoken sounds, and the power to respond te urtan 
speech in sts context of a pattern of events 

With regard to the former point, there are two ways of 
Judging the child's power of remembenng words~bs utter= 
lance of them and hus response to them. The evdence 15 not 
very plentiful but ss suramansed by C Bubler (KJ 103) 
frum the work of Scop, Stem and Valentine, t cettainly 
shows that (in children of the class we are here considering} 
the last part of the frst year is the normal period un which 
ay dager of fhe ean of wands ox respon fo 
‘With regard to the second pomt—the growth of the child's 
omer to Tespond to a word w telation to as setting —at is 
evident that roetelaha may be regarded as a process exactly 
“MLSE mas (SN 0 sta genty when & cha at wea, 


et Sianty mma, Ee ie ot mn poo, Dat at 
Fendioeatary orem os 
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at his does sot mean, continues Alerander, that poetry 
ie not bom of emotion there is soother source of fect 
whlch 1s nat only legitimate act but andeed rts isu 
Ing feature. Following Chee Bel, be calls Uus.” mathetic 
smobon’”; the, delight the act of esthetic 
lnc" outta Seale 
‘material, and it ss thus joy—more than the emotion aroused by 
‘the orignal experience—whuch drives the artist to creation, 
tog whch he comnts rete kof a 
Tt tobe ona oc ore lu delghtntagny The 
painful quaibes of the onginal experince are not ony trans 
ecm by the present reinstatement, but also soborénated 
{0 the plavore whic ange tm the ‘coune of the work of 
Symbolsation, 20 thal while we mght shen the mere petition 

he actual expenence i atl, we God pleasure nthe 
‘eothene aymbotsation of i 

‘Presence of these Characterisivcs om Babbirmg —It may seem 
ludicrous to attempt to trace the presence of these features 
of the aethetc me of language mx the babbling of an infant 
But ther enstence s certamly wmplied wa all companions made 
between babbling and art To what extent, then, are (hese 
featores actoally to be fovad ? 

‘Tt 1 clear from our discussion in the earher part of this 
chapter that they certamly exst wm a rudumentary form 1n 
dabbling. Such differences as there are anse mecessanly from 
the uumatarty of the cid Thus there is as yet mo question 
ofthe aymbalnation of expenence, there @ oni the expreson 
‘of wfloct But in so far arin babbUng the child set partly 
Tevive bygone affective states when he Tepeats the. sounds 
‘which once expresed them, we have the rudiments both of 
the remstatemeat of an expenence aod the symbolaation of 
tthe too aspects of the esthetic process 

Tea both respects babung s cadawentary art, With regard 
to the expennce reinstated we have scen that ia babbling the 
child tony come aot only to repeat sounds ongsaaly expresive 
of pleasant states—possbly boause they were plansant—nst 
Sik sounds exprenive of an cxpleasant state. We fd that 
sm evder fo explais this latter fat we ad (oanvoke the hy 
‘thens of mastery“: the problem 1s, at its own primitive 
level, exactly pecalle! to tint of the uate of tragedy in 
dramatic art. "The poet who makes the tragie verse of King 
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Leer an embodiment of human suffering i, at an ammeasurable 
dutance, hke the cluld who m a momeat of play repeats ius 
‘own ery of hunger 

Aun, we finda simular pure when we cnspare he chs 
act ol sound bg wth the ets et 


fo the Inaguage he css in symboluiag experience. In some 
‘ean th sound weed i babbing say al expe ha 
motion which { expressed but un 

thie is soborinated to a 


‘emouon now present—the joy of 
‘babbling, the joy of manipulating the materal spoken 
sounds Ina word, the aflective athtode, " estheticemotion ", 
‘which Alexander finds pecubarly charactenstic of the artist, 
We find present na rudimentary form an the babbling eluld. 
‘Thus even n this bnef comparison it s evident that 
resent a mudmentary form the features ofthe ethic uat 
angoage We must recogmse therefore that there 3m 
pce the i's Eatteg br actusy ty Peponing ot 
achvities 's 2 act 7 ol 
tas athe wc of words 30 that soe fren the very Oatet 
fhe practical and the ext Functon of league develop 
1s there are twin ples im the development 
‘of language 19 the colds leon tho one hand, the satsfac- 
ton of fis prunary needs, and, on the other, the satisfaction 
fof esthene tendencies which, anung in the ft instance out 
‘of hus expression of these needs, eoom become an independent 
actinty 
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Turrarion obviously plays an important part om the develop: 
tment of Dhe chil’s speech But when we come t0 consider 
Ue nature of nguibtie imitation, we fad ourselves conronted 
‘with diicltes soar to tow wich encember the discussion 
‘al babbling Por studies of mtatsoa ace usualy of a general 
character, in which hypotheses are formulated to embrace 
hat only the wade range of szutation wn oman bebavieu, but 
Often ale it features in animal behawour 

Hc 'we ae concerned oly wh Lng tation, so 
that while we must take agcount of the light that is thrown 
on tig puter actonty by general stacey of maton, we 
‘must al be careful not to allow eacorptions denved front them 
1 take us beyond the facts ax we Gnd them In acoordance 
‘wth ove general plan, we shall here tteznpt bot to gwwe an 
‘uthne of the actual course of events, and alto to consider 
Ther theoretical unplcations 

‘One cifically arises {rom the form of the avaslable seconds 
Clearly, accounts of observations should necessanly bests. at 
Sith ia order to avon! the orn of tay posal relevant 
facts’ “But the child's earlier behaviour Goes pol. a8 we shall 
ee, sbvicusly appear tobe imutative, wth the rex Oat 
Atorse observers such as Prever, concluding that amitatin does 
tot begin until towards the ead of the frst year, oro any 
‘arher observations 

‘Evidently moch depends upon our eritenon of imitation 
Li we accept as iitation only tht flly-Sedged activity sn whuch 
‘one behaves in a fathion clecly resembling a mode itis 
‘evtauly true that behaviour of thes kind razely occurs in the 
{Gint exht or re months of a chid's Lfe. But on the other 
hhand, tis equally te that the culd, sn bis earbest months, 
~wl engage 53 bebuvigor wisch partly resembles hat which he 
‘pereives at the moment; and whatever name we may give 
{ts behaviour itis eweatial to take account of it in order to 
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tee what relation it bears to the undoubted umitation which 
appears later 

"Tios means that there are two ways ia which children’s 
mutation we ampler than sotaton im adult lie, In the first 
place the young child rmitates onty sunple activites, the adult 
More complex ones. But there « another and perhaps more 
fondamental difference imitavon in wfancy i not mecely 
mutation of sample ativaties, x38 un itself rudiwentaty. That 
is to say, early imrtaton is only = primative form of tbe con- 
duct (o which we gwe the same name im adult behaviour® 
tumtation itself develope In our particular study here we have 
to recognise that linguistic matation grows and changes while 
language itself grows, and un order to give an adequate account 
of ts place ra the behaviour of the infact, we must bogin with 
the very first behaviour winch an any way resembles mutation 

tis ala essential as in the case of Babbling, for up to be 
able to relate the chuhl's inutauve behaviour to the rest of hes 
linge expenence a the sae moment” Even if smtation 
were an wolated phecomenon, this would still be necessary 
1m order that Ws wnmediate function raght be understood , but 
‘etually, as we tall show. what we ark of suntan very 
tlosely related at every stage to the general haguistic beha our 
ofthe ll” We rot ners abw te he 
imulative reaponses im their contemporary setting. 

The Data —As 10 the case of other speech actvnties, the 
records. may be either statwtical or ancindual ‘The ‘only 
statistical work T have come accous as Guernsey's study of 
‘Various lads of amitative behaviour, including language, 10 
200 children of ages 0.2 to 3.9 In Appendix IF, I have gwen 
folly all the mdividual records whach I have been able to find 

ind which are sufficiently complete to be of use—the work 

of Preyer, Steta, Hoyer, Guillaume and Valentine To these 
T have added my own observations of K, giving in all cases 
any avalable notes of the other concarrent hnguistic behaviour 
of the child, 

Three Stages of Deeeopment.—We shall seo that those 
five records, together with the genera conclusions of Gueensey's 
statutucal work, enable us to civnde the progress of kngustic 
Imitation dunng the clud's frst year ssto three broad stages: 

{0} Farst three or four monuks : “the chid responds to human 
utterance by making sounds. 

(UI) pened of fonse: ak the outset of thes penod there 
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seems to bea dimination, if not an entire cesation, of the vocal 
responses to speech typical of the firt stage, then vocal 


expanses gradually reappear. 
Tilt) afer and op ibe ADR's behaviour becren wore 
desnitely marked by those features which are to charecterise 
Iitation during intaney and cildhood 

"This is simply a sumsnary af the available observations, but 
at Gost sight at any rate—it does not bear out citer of the 
‘gro muain views of eatly imitation which tll recently have beld 
the field. On the one hand many writers, following Darwin, 
have maintained that xnitabon dots not begin until towards 
the cod of the fst year, oo the other hand Stern, untl the 
tat Sone of fo book, held that titaton Beene he third 
month and continoes steadily from that point cowards 

‘Bat on closer exaznination we Sind that there is really « good. 
deal of general support {or the summary we have made AS 
tor our Stage 1, thas never been demoed that ctukiren two or 
‘ree months old normally make some vocal responses, to 
‘human speech, but only that these responses ere imitation 
‘is doubt ot pot forward by Darvon an 287 (Bt 8 
as since ‘been repeatedly expressed —by Preyer nx 
{BEC ony, Ballast 1894 (4D r2qh Ronjst im Z5r5 (DL 43) 
fund Delacrotx 10. 1924 (LP 275). 

‘Bat as we bave has as sumply a question 
of the eritenon of imitation. Of course, these early responses 
are not umitation of exactly the sume kad 4s we find Jater on. 
But they are onguestionably the rodimestary beginnings of 
aqutation. There 99 a cantinuow developmrst, as we shall 
show, from the chk's behavtour at this rst stage right through 
40 thove later responses winch all observers ake regard a8 

tation, The Emportance of considering ths early behaviour 
{ recognised in the recent work of Stern, Hoyer, Guillaume und 
Valeatine, who all begsn ther studes of tnitation with the 
chld’s first toate, 

‘As for our Stage If, we shall later bring forward the evidence 
swlach justifies. But this may be sad bere until reomndly 
tose with Stern that mnitation begins in the ebik’s 
second ot third month also held that rt continued trem that 
‘ime onwards, though—to use Stern's own word—anly in a 
“sporadic” fashion (KSp 251). Tn the last ection of his 
‘book (1928) be hus, however, ated his statement 9 that 
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now he stresses the suspension of umitaton for some time 
after the earliest months (KSp 162) But in spite of this and 
the evidence which [ have cited 1 Appenda Tl, wa attention 


in the deveogenent of smaation 
Nha ow ear are xe a thw sage tot 


1 


Siage 1 (xp to stow 0) Daring th, the fist stage, the 
child Sefintely takes a step m the development of mation 
the responds to human spocch by ruainrg sounds. We have 
seen {p.39) that one form of this kind of rexponse may cecur 
‘ven 48 cary asthe fest month, when the cluld enes oa hearing 
Another cull ery And if the nature ofthis behaviour a4 not 
Yet eran, and we may ave to ear t meey a one instance 
of the cts vocal expresion of comet on bearing loud 
‘owes, there can be bo question that m the second 
‘months children normally respond vocally to spoech af speech 
that's, as emanating (rom horean beings. At thss ue, at 
‘we saw, the chik's wocal response to another child's exy occurs 
wore ay, when he ce theca ha when be cet 
7 and ogan—as ‘concloded from her surve 

pimps cd's wool rempocae to the ada we 
‘Suse bow botnet abvlod ate al ha Satevoet (pe 

Tratanees ofthese early vocal responses to dul speees occa 
am all the observations given m Appendix IZ, and three oftheir 
charactensties ate fo be soled Sst, they most ready 
occur when the child i attentive to the speaker; seoondly, 
they are imstative mths sense, that the childs Utterance Is 
speaally evoked by bearing adialt speech , and thirdly, that 
‘hi traes cont oh own fa rants 

10) The Importance of Adenton lo ihe Spenher.—It has often 
ee ee 
swt readly if the adult smiles when speslang to the child 
Ta my own observations noted cepestedly that unless £ 
‘sruled and caught the child's eye while speaking, I obtained 
‘to response at all from bum. Agass, Hoyer tll Us (Appendix 
1, p24, entry 0,24, that bss son's vocal response was first 
arolsed by adult speech when this was aocompamred by a sale, 
‘And Valentine makes the pount, throughout bis dlicesion of 
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smitaton io uants (PI), that wt depends on the child's interest 
in the person before hin, Finally, Guernsey (SN 22%}, sam- 
rang her own observations of vocal and other smitalion in 
‘oo children, and renewsg the htcrature, agrees with Pils. 
bbary that imitative bebaviour 12 to be Tegatded 4s ane of 
the charactenstic accompaniments of attention, she poms 
‘ost that the responses of «child to speech m lus second oF 
thd month ‘are Bnet, precisely because x attention is 

“Al the taggsts that wale an heft month the cals 
‘vocal responsed to crying may be no more than a staple react 
‘ton to 4 Joud nose, certainly this 3s no longer true of his 
resporaes either to infants oF adults m his second and third 
rionths. At thes roe he responds much more feadily when 
hin attention i attracted to the 

(si) The Effect ofthe Humen Voce —Next we have to notice 
Sint ine al a I Yar, fo rn Soe 
o-have a special ech fromm the ol 
Seog eel seed, coe oan en tae re 
expression, but the human voice rs more elective than any 
other This 1s accepied axe fundamental fact by Stern 
(Ksp 160) 

en does ths special effect of heard speech first appear ? 

We have noticed above that we cannot yet be sure whether 
ma chid’s frst month the ery of another cild i more efestive 
than othee harnh noltes mn evoking a responsive ey. But 
even On the most cautious view there cannot be any doubt 
that in the chili's second or third month he responds vocally 
to am adult yore. “On page 4z we have already javen some, 
astances of thi—the cbyervattons made by Hoyer, Guillaume, 
Stern and Buhler betwera the seventh and the eleventh weeks 
Tt alo strikingly aivstrated in another way an the expen- 
ment made by Valentine wath a child ww hs Sith week (Appen- 
x I, p. 247. entry 0.2.2) Here, at a moment when the 
‘hdd was already raking sods, the adult intervened and 
spoke to him, with the result that the cd's sounds imme- 
diately became more frequent It so happens that myself, 
before the publication of Valentine's work and 1 i 
of cared out the same experiment wth K when he seat 
10 weeks 0 nde ‘entry 0.2.19), the resalts 
cdl be ae te wa," : 

(tt) The Form of the Child's Rexponse.—We next have to 
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ask how far the child's response resembles the sounds which 
he hears and on this pomt agam some observers are mn no 
doubt they agree with Stern (KSp 15, 161) that # the adult 
rakes a scund choven from the ciald’s repertory, the latter 
will respond with an exactly simular sound 

‘Farther, this woold appear to be true both of mtonational 
tnd of phonetic form. “Intonation, as we have sud before, 1 
rarely recorded ; but we do happen to have # few wewdental 
‘observations of children's sstonatsoa in respoading to apeech 
Hyer, for amstance, tel us (LX 377) that trom the outset 
Jus son's imitative responees were charactensed by the correct 
antonation and stress, C Buhler (KJ 42) that her daughter's 
re re at 08 fas faker th exactly the sme atghation 
{a her own, and Guulaume also wotes purtcalaly of ine son 
(Appendes Ir, page 246), that at 0.3.24, and again at 6,3, 
SoBe ao, tele anionation wat sate bike mote 
fs she spake of sang to him 

For simslanty of phonete form we have the testimony of 
Stem (at Jal), Valentine (on the y8th and 3yth days), Hoyer 
(at 02), C” Buhler (at 0,2,18), and Guilaine (at 0.2.71, at 
fo and at 0,5), vee Appeadox IT 

jut against al this 1¢ must be also pointed out that some- 

umes the child's responses resemble what he hears neither 2 
intonation nor ww phoetic for | Tm my own case, bel 
particulacly smterested an this powst from Stern's account, 
‘was somewhat disconcerted 10 Se repeatedly that the child K 
respoued by making 2 sound only very sly emir to my 
renderwng of one of his For mstance, at 0.3.12, when 1 suid 
4, which he had been saying for some tune past, be answered 
Very defiately 8s. When therefore I cazse across Guillaume’s 
‘work, T was strongly smpreased by bus remark (IE 43, 44) that 
Wooten fad, tthe Sry manta, fo obtan fra hie two 
children a sound at al sualar to the ove which he had bar- 
owed from ther repertory Further, tus was exactly the 
‘experience of Valentine in observing those three of his children 
‘who made some vocal response fo spetch un their éecond 
‘month (PI 109). Tt would appear, then, that we aze able £0 
‘cerpt Stern's statement only in these modified terms that 
the euld's voea! response Co adult speech im ins eachest months 
consists of hs own fazcobar sounds; when be hears a. sound 
‘drown from bis own repertory, bis sesponee may occasionally 
resemble it 18 intonational and phooetic form. 
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Tie Name of tae poner Haag cerned thee 
aoe as itn when the chald is sttentive to a speaker 
Guutng obs ore oe ens we vo aon 


eT ip evident that they ar only tobe understood if taken 12 
relation tothe rest of the child's haguste behaviour that's, 
Jus own speech and fas teqnae vo the apecch of others 
Looked at sn the way these early umitatve eesponses may be 
‘epurded asa apecial case wbete fwe Lands of bekamour bappen 
Torcoinede the chad responds to apesth, and hie respinae 
‘onnats of spealang But we must not forget thatthe child’ 
Speech ot Une bone Is of two kinds “espreanon and babbling 
How tit Lily to come about im thee two kinds of spocth 
that the child aba! speak when be w spoken to, and also that 
‘what he says shall sometimes resemble what he hears? 
"Tivee explanations appear to be comment Ars, that there 
win enya rape to pee. 3 
secondly, that: the oi ren 
Capremion and (hurl, that vocal to speech 
from intervention of the adult mio the child's Eon 
[Shane We shall yo sbow thao, te pt of Ue 
fedenet at present available none of these throe 
fn dehitely be reyccted that all free lactocy indeed scent 
Se ate fame et is ajuk 
(0 The Innate Tendency to respond Vocally to Speach = 
Titre na general bebe textos of ths erate eden, 
tomually coupled with the qualifcatin that 3 take some time 
to matare, Some writefor instance, Manchelle and Dela- 
tou—suggest that phymologeally the organs of speech and 
hear fanetion in & parallel fashion; others for nstance, 
Stem~pestulate an mstinct of mitation; winle a third group 
for wetance, Gullaue, Koffka and NeDougali—reyeet the 
oton of a specie stint in favour of what the lastnamed 
falls an mipuie ta respond to sounds by some vocal sitter 
‘On the other hand, there aze a number of wntere—particu- 
Jasly wn America, where Se induence of Baldwmn i atl strong 
who deay the trstence of any sonate tendency of this nde 
he bet exponent of te voew 2 Allport But, as 

‘we anal show Later (p 20), the facts of babbling, st any rte, 
1 Danae ME Ey: Manche RA TBE. Datla LE 4; 
mip oa Wats G2 eb "Saas Pa ge BE 
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demand that we fall scrpt the existeace both of an innate 
tendeney and of subsequent teasing 

Th odvping the hypothe that {62 mere pereption of the 
aan ace mn naleally a stamaloe to the peedactio of 
tonnds, we must however remember thatthe stuaton w never 
froated in thus way. Soon the three wan functions of 
Innguage for the child bepm to develope responds to te 
txpressen of other, he eaprenes hia, and he babble, 
‘Ts wine the teecency perast for um to respon to speech 
pip, thew es fue we detente bow fat 

Pike says shall sescrble what he beans 

Uh) The Brpreroe Response Espreszen —We ducossed 1 
laptee FV, page at, the fact that the child in bus second 
‘Sant wil nary be found responding expreszvely to the 
‘cxpresions of other, although we cannot estate ow far 
Shi'a the acietation oar nue tendo, an Row fee 

ue (0 teaming These expreanve reponse (oem ene oft 
imam conditions fa winch tiwiation aes, fort when the 
Gal tego the pater ate Yea xpnse mn 
ck race he meee of tee pte th nde 
of Hoyer and of Gullaume, part of which have already been 
{ied in Chapter 1V (pp. 35-40).1n Hoyer's case we noted 
that by the seventh week the chld bad begun to amule in 
Teopoe to an'sdult wine, to this we cat now add that 
‘bon day, cu earng a vce be epoke en'well ay aed, while 
i weok iter he had Beg to make sounds emiartothowe that 
inert if they were drown foam fon owen epettry (Ape 
die ih p aaah 

Guulatime’ records of his daughter give us a simular series 
though not so detailed as howe of ha wos (Appendix I, D245 
they bow snore carly the tiation beter the childs vecel 

‘aod bs other moponens to human beng. Tu fam 

ficts the acct gen ur Chapter TV (p40) ehoch toed 
[is evelopment of ts cht asa a the ocurrence of ses 
in response to a. voce, we can now add further wcidental 
Observations sattered wp and down Gullanme’s book (IE 
paiiey 


Ata days The hid exiled ater foning. 
From and 49 Bo ih day ‘She sziled on varius occaxons, but 
ever oo beeing or Bearing anctier perma. 
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Ge gh day: She amie on ang and ear the oie of 
« ‘peron, but only aftr 

Ow 23d day" She mauled on being spoken to by a Samihar 


‘On ayih day Shs sled regularly at the sight of father, mother 


1 
& 
i 
2 
E 





ald seaches th end of soc a ens, 

1 Beginning to imatate—be eernes 
clog sc att Dott what fot the 
tenes does hia speech cease to be expression, or the response 
to expression, and become imitation? In Hoyer’s cave, for 





fnstanes, the’ ohdd fad been guigimg as expresive of his 
sabslaction ance the age of 20 he had Deen making some 

we to-a heard vous since hss fourth week yl 
0 1 happened thatthe two event comeded—he spoke i 
response 10, it as dear that although this tay be 
called the cauld's expressive vocal respanse to heard speech, 





oun! 
it may also be called rudiment mutation and i, a9 we shall 
oe ew obs ine ee 
eo a tan 
geo ee one ep oh mt 
Spe, sad ei conte xn Sie depen 
ehsSonete ke a ar to roar rar 
sp i Svcs Gn Ee, oD tas 
ore reer 
Seay em yh Sect 
we ce Thane eyes ne 
cr ret cae Wray ora “ape 
Shes ey tn af te wt 
‘of smitation ; but he willl also reply positively to many angry 
‘ty ah ea a ees at 
a ay ence 
eres 
nes a 





ntaTion » 
ot titton s+. nent cl epi ing wha 
ah Kan ny ee eg at 
= an 2 tetova’ Bat yt ahve 
Sannot draw a leat ine between the cerureace of a Cae 
Kees" wl the hts evker ech ego totam ons 
SSF sol an ee hy. tsged nn cee aly 
oil tne 

fa) Fhe fc of ting We cm now to the tcd 
mele Cet cor ono Ott 
Sy cutee tevin of al sd te the Sis 
Bbhate Tat ute coon’ cretion nthe 
tpied wre a tet doe fo ances St op Ihe 
Suc ach ninrenon "Iter act aus 
‘based upon his hypothesss of “ Circular Reaction’ (MD 126, 
249}, and there are few writers on cluidren’s umtation who do 
ot accept thas pnnciple w one jorm or another, We find st 
we Baltes ince Mega eae, Cas” and 
Tuga who loc by eran hark in the 
‘course of repetitive bat pattern of atermaing hearng 
and utterance 1s set up wredly ony one 
fo e's own sounds whee fa bablang, Ce ard sound 
‘becomes a part of the pattern of alternation, 0 ‘ak wibasis 
weit eacaee Snoring specs She may roe 
the bom bath'n phonetic far 
st eopatetto oct that sever wrt” Stem, 
ucBougaly Kofi and Case “have fond 
to supplement Baldwin's principle by accepting at the same 
tine te maple os gee edeacy te rapond fo rach 
Uy grat lls oly Scheie 2 Bl ate ace 
(Bay cog the nsgecy awe 1 erp 
th act “enw C8 9c eta he pc cont 
Sei ite mere ston ony os of sca cn 
Sunda aulomstealy Gece in eotog* ear 
feing~thge nthe an mccalie Yo geoee Me 
Khe OM 39) rp te prance of be cs wach we 
thie 0k keke tery, por 6 oy ng, 
repent pets yo 

Tisetwi enter a tha entoam opn gee cine 
sidenote tu tat hs Ben os ble 
“ates 128, He soa 
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that the actually observed facts of ealy babbling and imitation 
mand that Beldwon's pripie shal be modified and eopple- 
Imnnted. According to him, the chil, having uttered & sound 
sch as ba repeatedly m babbling, will have formed an associa 
‘ave connection between the sensation of hearing the sound 
and the movements of saying it. Thea an adult says be: the 
Sensation of hearng th chines in wath the cube anditory 
‘Demory of his own sound be and be makes this sound. ut 
Dow dacs this explain the Tact mentioned above (p. 73) and 
pobeed by such observers as Guilaume aod Valeziiee, that 
‘he culd often responds with diferent sound?” When, for 
instance, 1 said ga very cazefully to K imitating one of lve 
commoneat babbling sounds) he replied ‘vith f, oxtanly 
fone of Tus familar sounds, but noting Like the ne spoken 








by me. 
‘To explam the on Baldwin's lines we must assume that the 
sound of my word ga chuned in with the eucitary memory of 
‘the child's own word tt, and was “confused” with at suffi- 
ently to evoke the utterance @t—wluch seers very m- 
Probable. Thus is the weak spot m Baldwsa's theory. Our 
‘nly alternative 1s to recognise that the heanng of the adult 
word can merely atuaulate the child to the vtterance of his 
sw babbling sounds, and that froco this the chud may became 
‘rained to respond with a particular sound to a particular beard 
sound. Baldwin's hypothesis 1s certainly valuable, 20 long 
‘as we couple at wath the fimdamestal assumption ‘that the 
shuld tends to reply to speech by speech On this view we 
‘could explain the Observed facts at foliows an adalt nays. 
PE IMRY meting the hl to make’ a sound, whch 
use if 38 uttered tn a state of camfort—is likely to be ane 

‘of his babbting sounds, for mstance de Then i us the hearing 
of his sound—the child's own—sinch may set i motion & 
train of babbling, so that the cluld repeats &g several tunes, 
Tustanoes of ths stumulston of a train of bebbling by an 
‘adult word are common enough. [ have already cited one 
from Valentine's record and ove from my own (see Appendix 11, 
Bp. 247 and 24g). Now if an anadent mach es we have just 








Serb eto angen guy, eden tat & 
proce of tang Baldor naggsts— 
otha she parnelar als seal gs wou 


would beccene the stne- 
its to the caid's parooalar oust Ge. 
Bet could this ever be called imation? Tt might cer 
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tainly be called ths by an chserver who, malong guttaral 
‘rooting nowes rather bike the child's customary babbie, received 
Somewhat similar nowes im retum Or, even sl a strecter 
‘niienon were demanded, there wl often be some appearence 
fof mvtaton becsuse at this stage the child's repertory in 
Babbling ss comparatively nmted, so that the child's 
must sometimes comeide with the sound winch ie adult 
‘has chosen from the child's own repertory And, a eomeidence 
of ths land having occurred, any adult who set himself to make 
2 the begunning of tremang imght well succeed im extabbshing 
a regular response by the cfuld efx particular sound on beating 
‘this sound tered 

"Thus it ws extremely doubtful whether 2 view which selie 
entirely upon Raldwan's theory as en explanation of the effect 
Sof the adult's mtervention nto the child's babbling i tenable 
fand this ts enticram which may be made of Allport (SP 183) 
tnd those, such as Loner (GR 42, 45) and Markey (SP 32}, 
‘who follow him closely Allport docs, wndeed, say. that ‘the 
proces a8 he desenibes 18 hypothetical, and_athough Be 
Drevents it in phystological terms—even adds (hat  prease 
hyaoageal dat are Wanting 

il che obncrvations go to show that the child very far 

from behaving wath machined, segulty "Once. tgun 
thea at is not turpening that caret observers such as Preyer 
have refused to adimst the existence of imation at ths 
‘And oace again we are bound to say that if (ully-edged ummta~ 
thon is certainly absent, the begannings of umfation, and the 
conthtions cut of whch x Hater developments spring, ate 
fertassly present 

‘From what has been gud in the present section, it would 
seem that at the stage we afe now consderag three (actors 
‘bay combroe to determane the Culd's vocal response to speech. 
the pomary stunulusefiect of a beard vate, the express 
‘esponse to expressive speech, and the effect of am adult's 
intervention into the ehid's activity of Labbling “But st a 
Umperant to note that asthe cid develops probably none 

These factors alone remaias powerful enough to being about 
4 voea! response This as ustrated by an_observaton of 
zy own, given in Appendix Il, pp. 249-30 Stero (KSp 133) 
sand Guillaume (JE $9) menton that the sight of 2 speaker's 
lips moving sleatly 28 1n speech may evoke a vocal response 
from the child What Bappenrd so the case of K was ths 
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st 0,290 I noticed that he would not respond vocally ether 
to my sme or may voxe alone, but ony to a eombmnaton of 
both” ‘And again at 0.332 when I sad gu witbout sma, 
Teds) not respond; not hd he when T amied wrtbootspesang 
‘of making any ip-movement| Bat when 1 both moved my 
Katee nits Rd Ge Tiss apes tht he hls 
weal response was aroused not by facial expression {the 
kil) alone, or by voel expreson alone, nor by my voce 
ase prunasy seraestunalus alone, but 1o'a combination of 
Ioat” expresicn sad vocal expreson, even if ths Were 
Presented merely 25.8 mavenent of the lps 
To addition te these two factor the sntervenbon of the 
adult nto the cd's activity of babbling would also play 2 
part the way at would help fo mara the sdenty of 
response through training Together then the three factors 
would tend altimately 0 being about vocal wmtation 
‘Summary of Siage T—From this discussion the following 
statement may be made of the probable character ofthe bei: 
tung of voeat amiation 
7 Dunng his fist thiee or four months the child responds 
positively fo adult speech, making one of his own familar 
Sounds.” The factors present seem to be 
{) The primary sttmelusefect of heard specch 
{o) Expresmon” heard specch, as uttered by & somb 
{rendly person, arouses a state of pleasure, whuch i expres 
by charactenstic expressive sounds 
(on) Babbling Taard speech heeornes, as a result of 
tunteg, effective m evoking the cild's ew farniar bab 
sounds 


bing 

2 There wail probably aot be at ts stage any but a broad 
aumlanty between what the cluld hears and what he says in 
response. 

3 The three fectors above mentioned together determine 
‘the nature of the response at this stage, as well as the subse- 
‘quent development of closer umitation 


Stage 11.—Thss we a penod dunog which there seems to be 
1 diminution, f not an entire cessation, of the vocal responses 
charactenstie of the first stage. 

‘Thus penod of pause 12 clearly alvstrated in the records 
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qven in Appendss TT of the fve children observed throughout 
‘ther frst year In the case of Hilde Stern the pend fasted. 
from the age of 2} months to 7} months. in Hoyer’s son froma. 
the age of ment und € recht uf weeka; ty Golaun’s 
son fom 0,2,23 until sore time towalds the end of the year. 
m Valentine's son apparently from 0.19 until 06,0, and in 
XK feomoy24 ttl Yo, Thee are Would ee, rival 
difierences ia the rate of development, but 1m all ve cases the 
charactensise behaviour of the earliest months is followed 
bby penod dunng wach vocal response to speech ceases 
altogether or occurs only rarely. We shall show later that the 
marked recurrence o{ imation wstally appears some time 
aMter the ninth mocth 

ts only recently that any attention has been given to this 
period of slackening, although observations showing its exist= 
nce have long been known — Darwi, ax we should expect, 
‘mssed nothing , 1 hss observations thade 11 184o and pub- 
Inde un 1879 he teste (BE ayo) that after woe doubthlly 
Iimtative responses am his son's fourth month, 20 further 
imutation occurred until the tenth This observation. was 
‘exactly corroborated by Preyer mm 1882 (ME 109), but Stem, 
Yering 2 3907 Sp 1) speaks of the sporaoecurench 
bf wmitative respoases from the thd month ngbt through t 
fit year [ei fot Yall the reved fucth edition is 
‘work, 2928 (KSp 162), that he streces the lapse of umitation 
during a pend extending from the third unt the ewhth 
month “In the meantime Guillaume (1E 36) had drawn 
Attention to the fact that vocal ination after the ft month 
1s tate, appearing in force only towards tho cad of the year, 
But the value of hus discusson ss diminished by bis refusal to 
recognise that the child's frequent vocal responses to speech 
before the ffth month are mutative in nature, 30 that oat 
second stage appears in Ing account ‘ot sa much a pause as 
the rare rudimentary begutaings of zmitaton 

‘Bot this vall por do, because 1m accordance wath such 
observers as Stern, Hoyer and Guernsey, we must (ake anto 
Sccount imitation um those earlier vocal responses, which 
Goalauyee ees has oberved, bot Ghomsod 9 “exo. 
‘tonal 

‘Tmilation and the Growth of Meamang—Out problem, in 
tad fe mo cop bow uu tet Che ote pete py 
and’ this seems inexplicable, o long 2s we fake umitation as 
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fan iolated activty, spart from the rest of the child's line 
‘gustic behamour. But uf, as before, we continue to observe 
‘Bis vocal respenses to speech in relation to his general develop 


cease’, what Bappens us that they 
behaviour of a difierent kind. The 
Teapond to the meaning of what be hears 
‘sponding intubrtuoe of simple vocal responses to beard specch * 
als Heer lcady en hat development of hp nd taken 

ce, ynthin the child's fist two months, 1m Ins response 10 
‘ther’ childgen’s enes, a emdar change aocounte for the 
ininbition of sample voeal responses to acilt speech 

Lat us notte, for mstance, what occurred i the ease of K 
uring couple of months, 2s gwen im Appendix 11, pages 
9-5. 

i o.ax6-24* Conaxierabie vocal response (0 the veice of is 
tare te sate aac the ‘Res ateation by mag 

"Re pons te woe of bs father geist 

At 03.12 Observation smlar to above 

‘At o.j.aa Foe the fast tame the a chad responds poutively 





10 Bs voce tts tien otf hay ar a 

i 4” Wer drgean vcs repo eee of i athe, 
even when the latter attracts the child's attenton by emling 
‘whale speaiang. 


Marked voea! response to presence of hus mother, mainly when 
ea te afd Bo weal respore to mere pesencn 
of Ais father, 


Aroqarab- As. prewous two ents 
‘4M oSFs No weal Ragone to vot of ha meher when ew 
4 C20 of comet, and ae strats ha allnton by sm 
Tn two months, then, that chs vocal to the 
roere bearmg of speech have become extremely rae sstend 
cf fegents he tbe se te othe fun state 
trance ‘speech have become Tre 
toeasngfl. Teey have became meanngfal a specu wey 
by being inked pth the presoce of parca pessoa. 
‘Bs we seth the Sty at 04.2 te appeatanoe af he ds 





Aas ret edad by Sine we to tb em a fy 
si ok TA tie cts lr ve cman ay De 
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‘mother now evokes a specific utterance £4 % at a fame when 
hae ws in need, xt therefore Jess likely that her words, when 
‘bes not ma state of meed, wall arouse any merely imitative” 
response (0,54). In the same way, the entry at 6, 

‘he child 


the absence af the speaker , soon after this 
tends to respond less frequently 10 hus father's words when 
Coase are spoken fo the rece porpose of seczing umtation. 





le Ss eran toe ew ey 
chy ecm he ay a a ah tals a 
ory hat leo ee aso” the tae 

i tally Septet ads by sag, ed 0 


tperc uted wits node by speaking” By ote pars 
Redeheged he child ead tem woof Ewe way, 
‘ther by smiling or neutrally, that xs, although bss attention 
was held, he made neither a postive Soe a negative response. 
My ote rans," Sometimes be tems soil looong atthe 
fae wrthout any oliwe rapes" In te sane way, his 
response t0 speech accorapamed by a stale was now either 
a smile or neutral "very tarcly di be respood vocally. At 
0.4.18, 1 noted, " When be makes a vocal response, there 36 
ok mg roerblace to the word spoken 0 in; and then 
1tis not certain that tt has merely been aroused by the stm. 
Jus, for repetition often fails to bring forth the response "* 
‘An other words, the child's response had no longer the character 
‘of the sumple arousal of speech by the bearing of speech , it 
‘eas becounng much more an expression of the eect 
ff this speech upoa hima; be was beuaning to respood more 
certamly to ts meaning—mauly, its afeetive quality, 

1h conuidenng vocal imitation, we must an fact conetantly 
bear im mind that vt 5 pecularly diferent from all other 
ammutatioa in that it t mtatsoa of spoech an actvaty, that 
is wanes has a symbobcal fescboa im the le of th adsl 
speaker, and alread} some radumets of, th fac: 
ton, an the ife ‘Ape although the 
CSRs sy Sud donpaey mr eet be tous ry lame been 


1¢ course of progress of yocal amitation 
‘exact refection of the development of the chiki's responses 
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fo the meaning of adalt language, as shown for instance in 
the work of Bublet and Hetzer to which we have alread 
‘eleced (p 49). We have soot that alter about the fourth 
‘month smutative responses become rate; while Bubler and 
Hetzer show that yeas about tha very sme tme that the ald 
begs to respond to speech so lmger ua unlarm postive 
fashion, bist in elation to 18 aBective quality” Thus we 
fanaot ‘resut the conclusion ‘that the lapse of amutative 
Feaponses it ooly another way of lookang af the fact that the 
hl coming to reopond to he rearing of The speech that 
h evident that the development of discrimunaton will 
inevitably dimigh the posable veope for the occuerence of the 
tisaple primary response to speech by speech The mere 
{growth Of neutral responses wall m itself of course lessen the 
euble muriber of attve responses On the ater hand 
untidy aod meee) tcl spectne might ne Bn agit 
st o ‘might at fst sight 
Eppear to tnreave te ambiance of mason, were not for 
fact that at the same ftme the ctld's utterance 18 becoming 
‘more defined in sts articalauon In thas way the diflerence 
Beton what ote and what has ard ecm mare 
apparent ts he responds to all that he hears by 
‘Sbevise varneabe post sou: wt ey be ely 
take them a5 iitation, but this dentsication becomes Sets 
‘posible as both his. comfort-sounds develop their own dis: 
Trnetive featores, and as his discomfoct-cnes, already well 
enter as & reaponse to negatively-toned speech 
Eficts of ths Growth of Meznmg —Toe growth of meanmg 
in heard apeech will have ws effect upon each of the three 
tendancies mentioned im our dacustion of Stage 1 Sst, the 
imate dependence of cilerance upon hearing, secondly, the 
Sits etpssye response to wlesateo, sad Gurdy. the 
‘entrance of adult specch as a stimulus within the course of a 
repitive chain of babbling: 
rere dependence of uttered speech upon beard apeech 
vill obviously be greatly affected by the growth of meaning 
jn the latter. Weight even say that thus dependence diss 
fot aller Stage I, were t not that if reappears in the subse. 
‘quent period. Stage IIT, paruicsacly sn the form of " delayed 
Unita” Gee pgs) Tt seems’ more reasonable (0 BY 
then thet in Stage IT the dependence of speech upon bearing 
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falls nto abeyance, oe at east s obscared , for whie the cbld 
tril stil tend to respond to speech by speh, what he says 
‘mil be determined more and more BY the meaning of what 
Te teas, by ut accompanying cncammancs The child's 
Utleranes, as T have sud ahove in my observaton of K at 
5,428 (p. 3s), will no longer appeat to be automatically 
‘Rimulated by the mere oocorence of a adslt word, bot mill 
‘begin to he 2 reply of meaningful response to it 

"The child's exprestive No. utterance will also 
cedently be acted by the growth of meaning mn bith what 
fre says and what he teary. The result i» 8 duration of 
Apparent toutation both when we speak expresuvely to the 
hid and when we addeess ourselves to secure ie Mutation 
In the former case, the tendency does, of course, persist, i 
the child's mother Speaks to him in a caressing tone of Vélee, 
the wall continue to fespond by making ecmfor-sounds But 
this response becomes less mevitable as he learns to respond 
‘ot simply to the aectve character of speech, but te speech 
mw caotext of circumstances, thus Ins response 
hibited whese hss owa state of the context i ualavourable 
Further, hs response, when w does ceca, 6 ow lest likely 
ta be vocal, {oF hus own witerance 1s also Becoming more 
dessitely hnked up wnth specie tuations AS a result be 
wal certainly appear to be fas wntaive, on the whole, when 
te as amply being spoken to 

‘in the tame way, he wll respond less frequently when we 
address ourglves. io secore utatios. from Jum "For as 
Heard speech comes to acquire ream (fom as context, it 
wall become progressively meaningless in the absence of sich 
Scomtext When we speak to him in order that he may 
imitate, the situation is 2 pecalar one both ex intonation and 
geste, andthe chid’s rexponse—winch might be forth. 
commng. it “"mesninglal" cootext—6 inhibited Thus 
‘again he seoms to be less unitate 

Finally, the effct of Ue adult vowoe ypon a repetitive 
chan of babbing will alo be infuenced by the gowth of 
‘meaning in heard speech For i an adult happens to speak 
{Sa manner that has begun (o be measungfl for the cl, the 
latter wil respond to thu eather expressvely of eatzaly, 
according to excumstances If, op the other Hand, the adult 
deborately utters sound 60m the child's own repertory 12 
‘ler to arouse a chain of babbling, there may be oo resale, 
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tamaly because the ld by now tends to inhibit reponic 
fo OTN Nevertheless, 25 Guitlaome found 
tie’ '43), throughoot this period of Stage II, the adult voice 
does occasionally set gomg a cham of babbling Thus wil 
‘ocrur either when the child ws actually babbling of, we most 
fuppec, ain dls come fo ply. For Cabling the 
child sot concemed wrth the meaning of what he says— 
the stream fows ox an an aotomatie seltmnuntamed tahion 
if now, wile the duld’s attention w withdrawn from concern 
‘wth meaniog. & sound from wnthout drops ito the stream of 
hs utterance, the eflect may still be seen im an increased 
flaw of bubbling. And even if hess not actoally babbling, but 
yet the nght mood, the hearing of one of hs fearat babbled 
Words muy cause lnm to speak it 
"Thus, while the growth of meaning in both heard and 
“uttered speech operates now i an iphibitery fashion upon all 
tree factors which have tended to produce umitative responses, 
1 does not entirely sboksh these responses They. occur 
‘sporadically, though to a dimamsbed extent, throughout ths 
(period, which we have nazned Stage 11 It's omly when the 
Child Becartes aware of the activty of mataton if atself that 
this actinty Becomes frequent once more, tins i the next 
stage 


m 


Siege FHT (Sr0en abost 0,9 onwards) —We have placed the 
Lbegmiing of the third stage dunng the tenth month, as an 
antermediate point among the varying esturates of the different 
observers Their records show that about this trme certain 
marked changes occur in the frequency and the nature ofthe 
thild’s amtative responses” These 

{) A reader imation of sounds drawn (fom the child's 

(i) "The more certum wrttion of intonation fos. 

fu) The appearance of delayed imttatwon. 

{i Th ee devi Swtknonrpeape the int sma 
‘on—of sound-graups mew to the ciukd 

(¥) The developaanst of " echoals 

‘The earliest time for the Depiomng of this thued stage of 

yuckened mutation 3s that gwen by Guernsey, who tes us 
GA's) that imitation of ‘nfmilar words begins 3 0.7, 
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‘while, delayed imstation occurs nat before 0,84 (SN 165). 
Stems observations of hus daughter, 2s given = Appendix {I 
(p 243), stow the penod of quckened wtation as 
With he eaghth month, and be records (Rp 62) « sumlar 
‘Observation of his son In the case of Hoyer’ eon (Appendix 
TK, p. 244) the third penod doce not began until the ninth 
month, while s the case of K, I did not observe the recurrence 
of frequent imitation until 720, am observation which agrees 
‘wth Gullagme’s generah ststement (TE 36) that amitaton 
Inppears ix force towards the end of the chile fist year 

rearly tw not poouble (o fx the beginning of thie third 
sage with any conaaaty Someta pepe depencs 08 
Individual differences among children, somethung also upon 
‘he fen of spte ier ind 

feof systemate experment, cach as that of G 

tends to put te ate erat thea its found to be 
‘by Hon-expeninental observation this suggests that. whie 
normaly the child does not manilest a quickening of hngustie 
mutation until towards the end of Ins a, the develop- 
‘ment may be hastened if he is simulated by an adult, 

1F the five charactenstic we have Zentoned above, three 
the readier entation of sounds drawn from the ould's own 
repertory, of untozational farm, and of new sounds—are iia. 
ented it Appendix TI im the ecards of Stem, Hoyer and 
imytelf In one of these three cases, however, do Wwe, td 
AY ‘special mention of delayed writation or ‘of echolalia 
‘The former 1 recorded by (SN 165) x geoerally 
appearing at 0,6} and by Valentine (PI 215) as occuring 16 
the caue of bs child ¥ after 20 But apart Gom any special 
observation, sis clear that delayed inntaton eaters whenever 
4 child first uses a conventional word some fume after having 
heard st, s0 that we can include here Stern's observation 
(Sp 18) of Hide saymng didda at 0,30) on, bearing the clock 
ek as ela ay onn chervatin ol sag maa 
1d on tec era Gee Appa TV, pH 

‘hs forthe ith "s mestioned 
bby Preyer (HC 123) a8 1 is son's thurteenth moat, 
and by Stem (KSp 163) and (GE 37} 08 generally 
appearing towards the ead of the frst year 

‘How ss it that these five charactenstics sppear together in 
‘a marked form at about ths same tame? 

‘The Grosik of Awareness —A campie answer would be that, 
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1s the months pass by, the chli’s enditory perception becomes 
increasingly fehned. he learss to distinguish more elctvely 
between one sound and another, and—under the mcentives 
which we have noticed as pesent atthe rt stage~he comes 
to imlate more accurately Bat this, though true, ie only 
(ne part of the story. As we have gecn in Chapter TV, the 
‘hid’ man advance m the auditory perceptson speech 
{8 that he learns to apprehend stm relation to st accompanying 
ondiuons, thats, he comes to respond to ts meanin 

‘Once more then, we mst foo for the explanation Of 
in woitation inthe general development of Ose culd's hngustie 
‘behaviour, as well a in the specal development of waitaton 
all. Abd the point that strikes the observer at once that 
thie vecy peti, the last quarter of the cd’ frat your, os 
precisely the time when he taakes his Bzst real advance n the 
‘ve of conventional language that is, be begins to utter and 
apie le nie al words feng (0 pie ecm 
stances Postponing our survey of thai 
“int the next eetaon, we ave here ta Douce how ts reflected 
to the spec behaviour which we call mwtation 

“The chuld begins to be aware that specie words, whether 
spoken or beard, are followed by ope sequels, 0 What he 
‘in secure satisiaction Dy speaking given word 19 given 
urunstans, of on the eter and, by Rehavng i & Even 
‘way un response (0 a given word Thos growth of the ansttu- 
imental use of words brmgs with st wo upportant effects on 
the child's mtative behawour "he pays clover attention (0 
the forms of words because they are used mstrumentally 
for him and by hur, and he beconses aware of mutation a8 at 
activity sn tse 

1 the frst place, rt us clear that the attempt to vse and 
understand conventional words wil bring about closer mtar 
tion of them ~The child, as we show m the chapters whvch 
fellow, tends at frst to use his omm primitive forme and 10 
advance from these to the forms used by the adults around 
Tum As be begias las attempts upon conventional language, 
the mfvence of thas adult envuoament wil be exexaued very 
powerfully upon bum Sometimes the difecenoe between 
fhe child's own form and the adslt ward which he intends to 
‘we wll be ao great that he assay not understood then he 
‘Bust exher give up his attempt or umitate the model more 
aecuritely. Af other times, when be is imaccurate but yet 
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intellgble, an adult will help ben by supplyang, the comect 
form at the moment ef respooding to the child's demands 
‘Throughout ins development, the sucnoe of socety wall be 
continually at work selecting the corcest forms from out of 
the welter of baby-talic thet pours from his lips, Even the 
‘busest of mothers cam spare fame for an oocasvonal smi of 
Approvalat her chdd's success, and not even the mos! Sympte 
‘thebe of mothers can always tepress a stale of atzuserent at 
the quaint turns of speech that mark her child's failures. In 
these ways, social selsction will be at work, resaing tn closet 
imitation of conventional words by the cuid as be pays more 
the tenlency to expend to opecth by serch Veh We soled 
‘the tendency to %° , eh re oki 

fs characterstic of the fist stage and which fell snto abeyance 
ddaeing the second, now recerves afresh mpetus fromthe Faply 
rowing Use and compreherson of adalt language 

hi connection betweca sitatve attention te words and 
interest mm their meanang 15 1m a remari of Stera's 
(hsp 10) Mat tain by Te thee den of eld 
sound-groups (that 1, speech heard i the absence of a context) 
sfeally cummshed danng the last quarter of ther frst year 
Aid hd not become frequent agass ‘ntl some months Tater, 

they were already understanding nd ung convenba 
a A simular conctosion was arrived at by Guernsey in 
irork with 200 cluldren. she found that whale from 0,7 
nidten wmitate single tones, they gradually cease to do $9 
er about 1,3, whnle ther srwviation of a sents of two tones 
begins at 0,16 and of three tones at 1,0, un both cases com 
tinting to mercaze throughout the second year Ths change, 
she suggests s connected with thewr rowing interest sn words 
{SN t48) And both Guillaume (IE 45, 200) and Valentine 
(PI 11) conclude, from observation, thet an interest sn hesrd 
‘sounds wal foster more accurate umitaton of them. 

"A second efiect of the growth of the snatrumental funchon 
of language 1» a new attenton to, the actvity of imitation m 
tteell A the same time as the chud is becomnng aware of the 
anstramental sequels of words be also becomes aware, by con- 
trast, of another kand of sequence . the patter of events 
which 3s made up by heenng 2 word and imitating it He 
Inay ome acest Aad of pater m two dierent ways, 
father when be quite spontaneously unitates a word or wi 
the called upon to do so by some adult He wall nd zn both 
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ae 8 satsaction in Uh er snes af imitation, the sie 
ie Shek ies tem competing = pase fren 
Satin botb coe as =e be enanced by the 
foproral wch h pcocony Sgr Bo ao 


"Thu, asa result ofthe growth ofthe instrumental functions 
of language, conditions at tis third stage are. paticuar 
favourable when an adult addreses hinsel oaccure imitation 
from a duld. For some tine past, dung Stage Tl, sich 
attempts wall frequectly have beza et by a meatal response 
‘on the part of the chs, for the word which bas become 
fl in one context of excamatances. will be corre: 
Spendiagly meaningless other contexts, cluding thu context 
ct'imiation Bot vow, at the chidbeoomes'mereanngly 
ware of Ue close mstrumental Liege that exists between 
Certain heard words and thes contexts, he algo becomes aware, 
in Ge course of ths development, that certam other words 
fave peum: contests of thr om, they derand vation, 
He reales that when, foe ansance, an adalt says pape 
certain manner and with 2 certain wtonation, the corest 
response consmts in replying pape; or—to put st anather 
fap ‘this response 15 4 means of obtaimng sat We, 
tt the abape of approval Sem the adult Iw bee the cad 
18 wang trained tovwate, be learas how te pay th game 
‘An uiteresong exarsple cf this occurs in my teeord ot Ke 
At 12 T beard him oe morning saying be... babe, the 
‘bw being lowepatchea and held for three or Tour seconds, and 
‘the balm following suddenly in 2 loud vowe, | imitated this 
sequence, and afler& few repettions by me, he chuckled and 
proceeded to say bo» babu ix greet apparent glee Then, 
by way of variation, T cid be." and stopped short, he 
came 70 immediately with babe we the corect way.’ He 
Cyyed ts gre see acenive da 
ns arene of ution a» gue sony x mp 
tom of a moore general tendency for umtation to take place. 
Wack more Soportant than the demanded imtetion «9 the 
spontanceus appearance of the Sve features we have Woe 
‘doned above 28 charactenabe of this third stage the readhee 
‘estation of familiar sounds, of new sounds and of intonational 
form, delayed. imitation and echolalia. In one way. Of 
sooflier these al basten the child's acquisition of the adult 
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language, It is therefore worth wil to show biy how they 
his pity fren the teadennes already presenta ce rd 
atte! wagis snd parly ava raul of the ped Gaveopasat 
ol the Iniranental eectoas of hopuage Garg the iter 
port of the chu’ Sit year 

() The Fentanon of Faar Sonate Lite need be sd 
sate it eee esate nds da 

‘We have noted ns begemnge at the Set 

Sfupe and ite submoquent wetkening at the second when the 
Cull attention Boge to be taken op wits the mean of 
the wocts tat he Mere. Nov. a the ted stage 3 reappears 
ttn growing force, bath wii an adult tac! the tee 
to 'take one’ of the chid' own sounds or when athe course 
aie vert the cd stn tt me 
mt ow 

‘a both cae imitation wt Bese reader wath the growth 
of thd amare of te riston bt rds edhe 
Stuur in whch they Ootor. For when or act 
Inutate the ad utero of ne ofr own tama und 
fe fs that this brings the approval of edults as well a 4 
SBtstachon so tntlthe stata of completing patera 
iow ashe bacomcs comscous ofthese segues he iy ft i 
se ware how gabe a he oem fm 
than Fs wvohontary respon fobs’ 00 
‘nay be reinforced by voluntary umcatien 

two pect th tation of fama sounds wamprtent 
in the cds inguste development Ie the Sto pace the 
Chad's spprouch to conventoal speech occurs aa we sal 
See the ext chapleby date adopting sur groupe 
ftom his own repertory and “tabling they rmasang the 
trie the ada wl Se to chooe mm Che Cs repertony 
Jon thee groupe of some which havea corency aa ssey- 
Miiesgs, "Tins de chad ceuns exec Ui product 
of Seer sounds which wil cote an entrance ste com 
Mentioal speceh by way of the wame-cvestonal speech ef 
{Se mumery.Reterncr w often made to Groove view that 
babdang 3 peperston sor the ecguciion of epecc” Dut, 
Cdeuriy not al tabbling tof equal vale for thus parpee, 
By the proce we have ast Geri’ the mest veuabe past 
Othe cals mpersry of tabbing Ghent prodomantce 
ver the tit. Toe CAO develops a tat of sopooding 1 
‘hese parhcnar sounds when be bear exh 
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‘Secondly, ad ts pera ven mote important, the cd's 
reaporae 16 adutt specs by maling ts own sounds i @ step 
Gerthe way te the smtston off usta sound groupe 
Bue bere we can Gece thar achireent we mun gore 
Fede two other featares ofthe chid's bebarsour ttn tard 
Hage, his Teoese to tntocatonl fon, and the tue of 
Eeayed = tation 
(a) The Response Zntuatonal Form ~Respocse to sto- 
national pattem ocens, an we bave icuate mw te eater 
{wo stages: mantedy in ‘Stage T avd whencver the clld 
12 strated to babble dmg Stage HL. "Now m Stage IIT 
1 Shows wel! more frequently ad tore Orfntely The 
Dumber bf sylabley the ives fatfera nd the ch pater 
real tontated As forte neiber of sylales dn the stews 
iter, Stem tele {Appendix Il, 243) thar st 07h is 
eter tide replied corte {0 hs Ath orto huhanahe 
fn that fon som Graber at 0.8 responded equally well 10 
Sioa Hegesion ae ead gg ug be 
fs wn.at 09 sand tom beat a Roemer 
that a child Deane responded corrstiy at 10 the to hehehe 
orto bahahaho nde ese of Kf have no Tcurd cf sich 
Sh uct reqpome as saty av thi, Oat at 10. When his 
‘nother severe) mcr sd baba e replied ‘be be on cach 
cranoa By 3,18 be was saying to te respon fo Popo 
Stree days ieee kibo wm renponse to Pel be (Appeix 
I pays} For a general statement we may steel here 
Giednay's summary Of her observations cf 00 chiare, hat 
station ofa aemey of tuo Sones begin at 9,0 and of thee 
meet 
Astor the sexponee to ptch, we have to dstingumy re 
Detwotn the amston of ec a sell and he tans of 
tah pattem Stem teks us (Appendix Tl, pa} shat 
{ren Hilde was 09 she would reply So ber fathers hgheptched 
THintie mith's soar foghetdd ste The the only 
Jostance "that T tave come croc oP th eanttom of pte 
{Eat before the end of the Kee Yeu ane f woud sae Cal 
Goerany w ngs emmy GA agQ) Cat thaw very 
fare even throaghost the mcend year Bt we are bce more 
Concerned with mation of the fatern of ich, an actueve: 
font of ouch grater inportuace ™ the evelopment of 
ign Kap. Hops ICSE, Prope MC He, Larner GR 7, 
Bop Bee C8, oe 
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and although observatians are very few we cannot 
doubt that this must penist fron th: fist stage (coe P75) 
land now develop further Hoyer’s remark (LK 375) that fax 
son at 0,8 repeated £ 2 4 sung to hrs, Stern's (KSp 163) that 
all his Cree culdren at aboot 0,9 imitated intonation (Tonfall), 
fand Preyer’ observation (MC 129) that 3t 1,5 fu som wratated 
tung tones, all port in ths direction 

‘The whole questien of sntonation in chuléren’s specch is, w= 
wwe have already noticed, extremely obscuze In the absence 
Of detailed observations one may hazard the suggestion that 
‘what happens at the siage we ere now discussing 19 that fist 
the adult's sperch evokes from the child wtonabonal patterns 
cof which he's already capable, and that he advances from 
these to the mastauon of unfarsibar pattems ‘The mereascd 
attention to the forms of adult speech, arsing out of ts grOWNR 
instrumental taneton for the child, provides @ fresh impetus 
foe the working of tat tendency te respond ta speech by 

ch, which hay been present frcan the oatoet of the chu’ 

lopment. And. the closer muitation of mtonatonal 
pattems fosters, of course, the instrumental use of conven- 
‘onal language 

{hi) Meialeha or Delayed Imstetion—This process, a8 we 
have said, now appears forthe first tame ws the chuld's develop- 
iment’ He hears a word in a specific sfuation and does not 
fespond mtatively at ths mowent Later, in the absence 
‘of the auditory stmulus.he utters the prenouly heard sound 

‘As we have pointed out above, delayed umitation occurs 
whenever the child fist uses a conventional word some ture 
after haviog heard it ts thu wmstation ever perfectly” meat 
Ingless"? "Stern's defmtion of metalaka (KSp 133) provides 
‘no answer , at iS sunply ths ““imutatson 3m which there 15, 
[etiod of latency between the stamulus and the reaction 
From hus mncidental remarks, however, xt as clear that he 
segurds the stirulusword as normally having been under 
‘tood, this s certamly the ease sn all the examples that be 
Gites. "The point is umportast—it illustrates once more the 
dificalty of attempting to wolate “smutation from the rest 
‘of linguistic behaviour. 

T think we nist accept Stern's umplied view that delayed 
rumitaton 1s never really mearungless. “For even f the exterual 
‘conditions when the word is repeated are enlice those n which 
twas heard, the chuld will sll tend to rematate (or “ zememe 
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ber") the ease condone, Tn bet, ha conte of sealed 
Condlcone~setach ges the ward it tacaningwil sot the 
S's repetition of 

"Woet tthe nature of ths peruutent eflect of an easier 
heard word ? Unfortunately « good deal of dificulty has been 
insported into the decnowon of the rabyect by the use of the 
{etm Namucagaaenet" wich omc Hy tduchon by 

antec tm i89p DA gj) bas bom repeatedly adopted of 
Icstanor by Delco (CE agp aed tose whors he ety, aed 
by Lommer (GR 43, 49) But rt seems no more justifiable 
10 speat of “stortg-sp” in ths than in any ther case of 
Tenmatement oft past expenence What st that is stored 
and where ? ot 

"A more helpfl analyss w made by Guernsey (SN 164). whe 
suggests that elayedsstaion s mote probably &combinabon 
ct memory ” and of = phyaolopeal pecseverstvon Some 
form of memory " there ertamy =. oth m the case where 
the external consitocs recur and the cud supplies the sund, 
And‘in the case where the Chidepparentlyeemtates both INE 
condivons and the sound 

‘The lowaer casei the more chwovs To take, for stance, 
a obvervation of Sterws (Kp 199), hae dager Hilde at 
iuio, having oten beard. Cate Nacht at bedtime without 
imtating te now on the cccanon in questo sad. Nacht 
“nprompted just sa she was about to betaken to bed» ere 
‘the expenence of the incomplete pattern of events was suffi- 
cent to evoke from the child a completing response: 

‘Of the second land of case we our be less ceraun—that 1 
ach the ca uerss prevonaiy bord soand um the apparent 
Sbeence ol any of the accompanying condiuons. Thus Stet 
{Kp 136) ets an instance th which a French chld of 33,8 
fone after loamg has Laban nurse, Began to speak ith 
sometime of an italan pronuncation, ‘Cleary, ana case 
ike tho, one can sever enbrely exclude the possbikty that 
some exiera) cavamotanoe served tg evoke doe sound om 
Trends 

‘However, allowing that cases of the second kind a8 well 
sof te drs may oat, we ow have task, how ut that the 
hl wo i the egal ataton rurey beard tbe sand 
Svittot epeatang, now speals it? Tims is the ap that 
Coemscy' second factor, * paymologcal perseveration "i 
0 doubt meant to All” suggests tat in same way the 
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sso ae ee re oes are 
i ipietie Siero pace ea 
sae 
Be Peme m pr y migtt gee 
unnecessary to int hi new ‘it is enough to 
sees cre chia ee es 
fee tree ey 
Eophe ft aad 
Sai er ee 
Pee ee Fhe ee et eet 
cee tenet recat 
= eee eran 
Ses Sates com ae oe 
ee eg 


ws st ‘this implicit utterance fin 
Pepeten ean in'swords au fot tt the 


ghd remembers beat & woud which be vow reprodices, 
But rahe thet he retains lel prcon othe sod, 
corptiod wacloding Both the heanog of the ound and 
the fepeet atterace of 
"How is it that delayed imitation does aot eppear until the 
present stage of the child's development ? The answer 
Gat it depends wpon two features of the chl's growth which 
only appear in focce towards the end of hs fst yeas” Dut 
memory of spoken sounds, and the power to respoad’to hu 
‘speech un iis context of a pattera of events 
‘With regard to the former point, these are two ways of 
judging the chid's power of remembering words bis utter- 
fnce of them and his response fo them ‘The evidence 1 not 
very pleatfal” but as summarised by C. Babdec (KJ 103) 
from the work of Scupis, Stem and Valentize, it cenainly 
shows that (in chudren of the clas we are here consdenng) 
‘he last pact of the Sat year w the normal pened ut which 
any delaged call of the tttrane of sounds ot response to 
‘With Teper to the second point—tbe growth ofthe cis 
power to respond to 2 word is relatoa to is setting—it is 
ret ta tal maybe ted a reenact 


c we 4 cats aa «mat 
kb Sot arnt seta Ee ok eae psn Sad 
Fideciary roe 








= 
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complementary to “ understanding” 4 word beard apart from 
4 usual context of crcumstances When a child “ compre- 
hhends " a word, be responds (ost as though the rest of the 
mal context were present, tbe word sloor arouses is 
Drevious response to the whole srtuahon. In metalala the 
everse happens the situation ws supplied (or remembered), 
and the accompanying word as absent. then the chslé responds 
{0 the mtoation ax though the word alone were present he 
mutates the word Sometimes, of course, Us word at the 
‘moment of imitation wil be used instramentally but thes 2 
‘2 question which we smust leave for later discusnon (see 
Chapter VII, p 136) 

‘Now, since, a8 we have said above, its only sn the latter 
part of Ins fit year that the normal child shows « regular 
awareness of the place of heard. speech mn an experienced 
fituatioo, at is only then that fa appears Pins form 
‘of uttation may therefore be considered a3.ansing from that 
attention to heard speech mn vs patter of events which 1s 
charactenstic of the present stage, together with the growth 
‘of memory of heard sounds, a new impetus thus bang gwen 
(othe peuatet tendency to respond by spew to epech 

(WW) The Imuation of New Sewnd-Growps With ts we 
come to an achievement which 39 obviously of the greatest 
amportance im tbe child's linguistic development , he begins 
‘to acquie the forma of adult conventional language. Every 
observer has of eourse recorded this eveat—nothing could be 
‘more striking than a chi’ earhest umitation of an adult word 
But st was not until Stern's account of his daughter Hilde 
that we were ven 9 senes of observations sudiciently detailed 
to enable us Co analyse the process 

“Thus clnld's earhest imitation of & word ot in her own 
repertory occurred, he tells us (KSp 16), when she was 0,8 
Dung the pest week she had often mace the sound $ while 
Yabbling, and when her father sud papa to her wath the 
imtentios of getting her to wmitate she always answered with 
tho same sound On thas partiealar day when the same 
‘thing had repeatedly occurred, he gave up the attempt, but 
coming back = few iunutes later heard’ ber am her cradle 
‘babbling fa fa fa again and agein to herself. Now when he 
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fen when she left alone the says the sew soumd-goup in 
Ihe coure of bet tabblog. Eaaly” when soe again ey is 
tomuntton spoken ty the alt She sxe ont with It co 
forty. fa tho thee poses we soe te vanour factors at 
Seo ich ehave exe charac a he ch at 
ie prewat sage Tet phase connets 
aidy ot the drome aU Gale oer eater See 
Tor em trady eaptie of sying sod ay then tals 
fponed ia whch ‘tela ccc the pesstent eft of 
1 Eotr stent tothe tr of what has been beat ih the 
Fest thatthe 2d babbles the new euctomnn of oun: 
pope Fisly, when the ads "gan says pope, tan acts 
Bree mene t8.4 segs Yo the eats own bivling, and he 
reduces paper «chain of sounds wines tas naw Doce part 
Erber babu 9 

In thn cae nf Seems the whole proces frtumately tok 
place lowly and overty, but sr Uw erasary We of ¢ chid 
no doubt often cocurs more ced snd witout any 
of practice beg einer "A file fare a ew word, and 
ftboqeetty" hen asia ‘foabon occur, woctately 
Irate wine be has hear. 

Ts mnportan fe none that this mstance the c's 
station conusted sx camtvnaton of eounds beady fault 
{cheval Ge tem Gem nyt he cas 

ne together fe seonés whack hed eoquenty appeared im 
her babing Aliprt ranctasse (SP 185 that th charac 
{erotic of evry kind of wertaton of wns erie min 
the cul’s Gt eqiteen torts the records of ulden 
Ccrtly show tht tetas of ely vocal mation, For, 
Ste shall pnt out wn dss later (Chapt X), for very Tong 
time the forms sed by the chido maton of alt anonge 
otaat of Ws owe favahar toende spuben ta appeorsoeoea 
to those that be hears Only gradialy. as be sends ore 
{eb auiiny peropton- At fot be sutaied 10 take 

ate Sens. At kot he meetabed To 
bread, erode steps ne toe panes ts veel movements 
become more and more fined. Seely be comes 0. pro 
ounce hn mother tengor sn the accepted fatuon, dec the 
fires of soda! pclecton, that, te repos made to hs 
tempi by others 

Ta the edu of the eveqrny sctrumental we of words 
sctwhice adults take the Yowbe to ley Sethe game of 
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rove be the wey srengit pease centive the Soret 

‘ncentive to 
Fisted of now forms’ t'Sirm fer stance, had beet 
Eontent to accept his daughter's p-.. p_~ when be sand 
fafa, and bad shown ms approval of hes attempt, we cannot 
SSoubi that she too would Mave beom sated with thas epprox!- 
‘matioa—for the time being at any tate And where the iter. 
‘course between culd and adult Dengs the word sto se as an 
instrument, the scentive to conform to adult patterns mut 
Ye stronger sil. 

‘There remains ane point of great dificalty how does the 
child pata from bss fapilar soutsds to unfamiliar ones ? Eves 
fn the case before us, itt sbvious that pupa i something mort 
dian acominaion of sak oti bs ew uc Ths wo 
discal ampressed one psychologst after another, 
te tnt bare (eam he sence of any mtaactry 

hess, bas bees led t postulate an stint to conform 
Towever, xs tsell vo uzaxtfactory that we amuse be 
canteat to leave the question open loc farthee rvidenoe 

‘tas clear that what at frst sight mht seer to be a sunpe 
achvity—the maitatn by the ehud of « soud-group which 
he has never himself said—torns out to bea. compbeated 
Tit ofa spe tainty tp ine "usteed of t,t 

. © imitate wstead of thus, 
‘humber of factors combise 10 produce ss the child behaviout 
sere o les samt fo that whch he eras | And these 
‘appeac to be largely, if not enteiy, the persatence 
tendenc which have ented m & radbmestay fathom fer 
mck ia be story 

(©) Eeholaha — Tis is the name nsually ven to « marked 
tendency in a chuld to state immediately what he hears, 
sn an apparently meaningless way, acd even though the 


the fact “be noticed fas son an has thirteenth senth untatung 
‘the ward gapa that he bad just heard, gute correctly but 
"almost a3 in a dream’. Thie kind of apparently snvolun- 
tary imitation persisted throughout the child's second year, 
in sharp contrast with Ins voiuntary imitation, which as & 
nile was by uo means so sccurate. "An interesting example 
vecurred when the child was 1,8 (MC 335): in the garden 
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tbe watched a redstart attentively for 2 couple of mizutes, 
then began t2 iutate ts pang very closely. Turning oud 
hae camght tight of fis fatner: "it was when he fam me 
‘hat te child fiat seemed (© be aware that be had made 
Attempts at umtation at all. For his countenanoe was lke 
that of one awakenng from slep, and be could not now be 
induced to imitate sounds” 

‘There fas been some diffeceoce of opmion ax to the rega- 
larity and invportance of this id of imitation in. chiléren 
generally. Guulaume (IE 200) wishing to strex the tle of 
Svareneis in ization, 1s inclined tf munizmye he sigmcance 
‘Of echolaba,, Ster= (KSp 135) und Jesperson (ND £35) on the 
‘other hand, maintaun that ita botW of regular cocurtenoe ad 
fof considerable amportance in the chld's lingaute. develop 
iment In the case of K, Lean say this, that was by no means 
4 perustent tendency, but occurred only oocasonally Lonmer 

HR 46) 8 probably ght m his suggestion that mndivdual 
Culdren difer this respect. the degree and nature of the 
Silerences are questions open to farther investigation 

‘What i quite certain m that we canot regan’ ecbolala 
fever as tbe source of all mearungfal imutaton ar always a 
the result of it To take the Grst pout | echolaba cannot 
be the source of all meanmgfel unitaton, for as both Stem 
(KSp 163) and Gailaume (IE 37} show, the begmamg. of 

mas a persttent activaty occars when the meanio 
tie of adult woeds vs already well esablubod On the o 
hand st would be equally false to go to the other extreme, aa 
Koffka (GM 338) ws tuned fo do, and mamta that attention 
to the meaning of what 1 perceved is the mun source of 
amtabon, For echolabe certainly does not appear for the 
Kit tine at tha stage we are now comsideing. already 
‘occurs in ehuldrea before they are four oaths O14, at our fst 
age (tee p. 74), Use only dilerence. between this and the 
{ypral echolalia of the third stage being thatthe latter occurs 
in response to anfamiiar as well os familar sounds, ead is 
more accurate and mare fequent. 

‘On the coatrary, as we have attempted to show (p. 84), 
it a eald from one cause oc another is omstantly taken sp 
swith the meaning of Une soands that be hear, this may inhibit 
Is umstation of them Tt is only when a chuld accepts a sound 
independently of ts mesning that echolalia is Bkely to take 
place. Thus ths kind of imitation is characteris of feble- 
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sinded children. As we have seen throughout the present 
Shapte, there are two nds of Terponse winch a wotd may 
Erotue ia = cld om the goe hand # response to ste 
She other» maponee to the fora of the weed ae 
‘Wen the latter Lind of response occor sn ts party, amid 
With any autem fo aang, we have eohlaa 

dg he hd pace m ocak ts fons ott Speech 

acta on dat 

‘Boum phonetic and intonational. For m aa far as the CW'S 
‘ttention fs absorbed by the eiete patter of a word, to the 
Degiect of vty naming” tes clone perception of it wll find 
fxpremon ia bathlul repredactwa of ws form On the other 
band, n need hardly be sued that persistent echolata ight 
‘well prove a hindrance to the acqurstion of Tanguage 4s a 
trae. 

"We have nove briefly outhned the main features present at 
that tne tage of icon, and have amped fo ahow 
how the factors which were present in the old's early hn- 

igutie behaviour ue expeeanrs resporwe (0. speech, the 
Subordination of hp utterance to hearing, tod the arousal of 
his cam babiog by appopate heard ounds— combs. 3 

‘he becomes more aware of the place af speech in his experi- 
trom, to bg abut advance of te ug! portance a 
usitiog, of the. mt fe iearea to Utter 
ms pevewonly unfemssr eo hantand to ufter them sore 
tume at fr he has beard them spoicen, bm am increasnngly accurate: 
fashion We have now to ve how the power of eprodscing 
the fos of wotin meted tothe growth of ta tae 
‘mental we. 











‘SECTION TI 


THE FIRST ACQUISITION OF CONVENTIONAL 
‘SPEECH 


Cuarrer Vil 


THE BEGINNING OF COMPREHENSION OF 
‘CONVENTIONAL SPEECH 


‘We came now to the posnt at winch the child beguns to“ under- 
stand” and" use" conventional language. On the one hand 
hhe begins to respond im specific ways to conventional words, 
fn the other hand to utter conventional words a a means 
of dealing with specife tuations. 

‘These two lines of development are of course closely inter- 
Wh the owth of comprcheason fn te pet Sapa) 
wath t orn fo the present 
next with the growth of the use of words (ex Chapter VIII), 
finally (an Chapter 1X) we shall consider the place of each 
fof these two factors m the development of the child's sym. 
botical use of language 

The Onsed of Gomprebension —When does the child 6rst 
‘beg to understand conventional words? If we put the 
uation th vay x cam hardy be answered, For, a we 

show, there 18 10 clear Ihe matting off the chult's 
responses o particular conventional words {rom bus eurher 
responses to the adult vowe. But so much may be said 
that an the course of the child's first year there cormes a tune 
‘chen hs responses to partcalar words become more speci, 
‘more regular and more frequent. This pont—in normal 
huldsen if educated parents—would appear to fall towards 
the end of the third quarter of the year, 

‘At first sight it might appear strange that exact statistical 
endence of ths date shoold be lacking, But the fact ws that 
sf us not at all eary to mark the point when a chuk's response 
toa particular word érat becomes stabilised. It i, however, 
generally accepted * that an the whole the fist 
STanvtatonll nguage hy ref int cana 
we, and as ths later event—winch us comparatively easy 
to observe—ss generally pat in the last quarter of the first 


NDdscou LF 287, Seber RS S19, Stem Hp 164, 
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year (eee p. X25), it woukl seem reasonable to put the 
urked Depramng of comprehension at the end of the third 
quarter. 

‘The Nature of tis Comprobension —How do we j 
shat the chid omprbends Gonyentorallnguage "Letts 
begin by cousdaring some actaa! cases of chitren's responses 
to speciic adult words Here 1 is not suficient merely £0 
‘iy that at @ even tooment the child ” understood "a gwen 
word, we need 2 record of the word, of the circumstances in 
Wwhsoh st was uttered aod of the menner mn iach the etd 
Teaponded, and in order to trace the chid's development 
Mejnowd somes of toch desances noted of a parelar 

‘Records of this kind, where they ext, are usually incom- 
pitt Seats tor mtn of the wards Gn" de 
Stood laugnter (KSp 37), though o test vale 
inotber way t nota ipl tod here asst ight have bec, 
‘ecause he has confined himself to the brielest possible state. 
rent of the at which the word evoked, and. has omitted 
Tention of the excumstances or of other responses, 

erhaa the ros elf coed for on purpose comes fom 
Denile (DL) although it was made as tong ago as 1600 and it 
the now desprsed “anecdotal” fashion fom 5 very early nage 
his daughter's Ie he coted segulanly her behawioue 
Teaponse to words spokes to ber "For companson smth this, 
1 venture to give some of my own observations of K, my 
‘aller records wil be found m Appendix IV, p 300 


Rescoxsts 10 Srecinc Woups 


0) Denile’s daughter 
4s Kot The mine a ome techs pst had dhs 
“n oteang the chit foo On and alter ngs tre 


Stee morerent, the chk woald wake and express 

Snplessere 23 though beng. food, 

05:6 Dado’ “The marse was accastomed to s4y this word to 
the tuld on putting fer to bed. sometimes the ld 
would cry. Afler 05,6 when this woed was uttered 
‘wathout any accompanying movement, the child often 
showed sigs of beng about to ery. and wold cease 
‘to make em oly 
wood, 
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og 

O88 
und and looked out ofthe window. ‘Thus was repeated 
(on sucowsaive eventags 

08.13 Bonjour Waves hands ia sespouse to ths 

018.6 Let mamonaies Child maker appeopeate movements of 


‘hands 

083 Lalonae Chid turns towards the dog s0 named. 
Ta grace Cd makes 8 grace 

934 Ek vm’? Chld-relrace when boot to throw some 
Dou Goes Sat sha tng 

o.g.aa Doma Gwes what thew 

Soa Tonche ls mate” Towches and fed at to bar 

10.14 Vojow lt maura "Lots at her ows hands 

@ieat Soupe Smacks hee ape ar woen sung fed. 


‘After this, her advance was steady ; by 2.1, Deville reports, 
she understood 20. words. 


Rusrowsrs 10 Sercane Woxpe. 


ose Cuca! Ta et ante sonst hate 

‘special toon of woe, Repa 

os Nano Teed m daecton wad phon the word 
‘won atiered by tus mother” (Dosis) 

0.95 Nov He setmaned. fom the movement that he was 
Dae) 


296 





one 


og0.13 


010.27 


196 


206 


rob 


10,0 


qoxz 


eae 
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Whereis the tale? Many of bi wh 
Seth, tal cong out of ght bene and 
Sod cocked (Repeatedly observed om ancoetve 


Tar fa were definitely establuhed : 
Where's Fea reine ia father when 


Wher’ dee Many os yah 
" a“ 
rapier th trae be Fecied el ahd Bad 
Ge tony ly, Cos crying, sare ot 
nage, found hus toy bear id xt aut to bys mother 
ce ei em eg 
ord, bed up the ost and whupered 











9. 
Hi 
4 
He 
rT 
i 
5 
5 
H 





Gove mumeey fnblebes Por the past 
mua! bar wih whe be tn played, ether 
Thad often uttered the above phrase, but without effect. 
‘On ihm occson be banded ie ty to her 

Gane daddy crust _ No response to thie when uttered by 
‘is mother. ‘Observed, ut responded cor- 
rectly cach time to Gite mummy cnaie 

Gane suntve teddy. His motker and “auntie both 
(resent. No response to phrase uttered by his mother, 
three timer in aveceatoo On fourth ‘occasion he 
handed the toy Bear to hue melher 

Cont at Bay! Wizn ews ivy in bath of 


oak Be ey fend be moc ered 

ee wither rgvennent, he gte- 
ely crawled sry os far soe oud get fom er. 

Baby wloes ents} He bad cov abe os the cer 


being at sume distance cot of hua reach. On hearing 
{ie feper ec iovcs  wnd eo 
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‘The responses of these two children may be dassified in the 
following way : 







Tam 
Dele ange] x 
Boras [sage 
age (reso? 
aan rie 
Bare 


ad 








Ths oo eee oxen ed 


(ate ete acts w 
Drie dng [Deen neh) 

yariogs) | Pawitom cant 01098) 
2 888, evomtt ou} 


Espey en 
Tei 











in bref, the child responds to the beard words either pos 
tuvely 0° neatly, an each ce by or more 
actively. "We have already, in Chapter IV, conudered the 
Child's expressive responses to heard speech ; now we bave 
‘to note the change (rom these expressive fexponses to the 
performance of avert acts—a change wluch, I thnk, has hitherto 
Dot been commented upon 

‘Usually the ducussoa of the chid's first comprehension 
of language 18 confined to the consideration of hus overt acts 
1m response fo words, but no attention has been paid to the 
sniudstion of Ins acts, or to the relation between the present 
mutation or ambition of cis and his eather positve aad 
‘negative sesponses The reasom why caphasss ¢ placed only 
‘on the initiation of action i evident enough, this w certainly 
the more frequent mode of response and the ote whch develops 
wth the greatest rapidity us the last quarter of the Brot year. 
Fecther, ths mode of roponar is often the result of pete 
traiamg. a process Which can be closely cbserved and desert 
i deta ‘Bat sce the whibihon of acton plays a 
smportant part im the child's educatwon, and since alo 
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postive and negative expressive responses to what be hears 
‘Permst throvgbout ins Ife, all these must be teken into account 
tn considering the progress of bis comprehension of coover- 
tonal words, 

"Now there is no doubt that frequently this process of con 
prehension of conventional words described far too narrowly 
43 a matter of tramung, Emphasis laid on the part played 
bby the adult, he leads and the cbiid follows The child 
‘ruined, we are told, fo perform certain movements on Meanie 
certamn patterns of sound. Too ttle account a taken of the 
pemmstence and farther development of tendencies already 
resent 1 fs eater history 

‘Take, for instance, the semmary wade by Stern (KSp 
266-7)" sal, Be els ss fame tok 8 word with 
stk accompanying situabon, "so that he comes at length 

iertke word lone’ Tae Chel ao fo Uns mag 
furnished by moverents or gestures (Grbdrde) , either t 
fhe dul, of ins of Sha eld Ia the foie ca, é 

D iat to the adult's gestures—for iratance, ius 
mother's outsizeiched arms—and then he  trazaed to respond 
to the accompanying words, 20 that vllimately’ these alone 
‘acquire the power of evoking the appropnate movement 
In the second case, the process of trasming begins from one 
of the chid's own gestures These may be of three lands 
(a) spontaneoos—for instance, dancing a doll o looking at 
Aelock,, (2) smutative ; oF (¢) duced (pleted) —for sastance, 
‘the child is undaced to touch hus nose The adult constantly 
imroduces’@ word when the chid 1 making a gestute, andl 
‘ultumately the word aequires the power of evoking the gesture. 

How does this come about * Stern's explanation (KSp 
366} man general physiological terms, senvorrmotor connec: 
‘tons are set up. fn the frst case—begeoming wath the adult's 
esture—the chld's movement x liked up frst with the mght 
‘f ths gesture, thea with tus and the sound of the accompany- 
Ing word, finally with the sound of this word alone, In the 
seooad ah the chs gesture, adult 
merely acconapanies thas gesture ang a word, an: 
Cita ey the sound of te word buco inked fo te chal's 
movement and capable of evokmg it. 

‘Thus accom, though fratin), 1s open to ths coticisn that 
‘oo miuch stress lad upon the factor of traning and too little 
attention given fo the persistence of tendencies already present 
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both in the acts that the chld performs and in the words that 
he hears, The child's development cannot be fully onder- 
Stood unless we coder these tendencies relation to wat 
ver appesrs to be new in fis comprehension The persistent 
featre are thee "the Chl bas at ana ate alrely 
‘begun to perform speciie acts, and to respond to soun 
tepeemoe? "She ne feceres ee thee he now perfrat 
tpecific acts (or mnbrts ther) an response to specie phonehc 
patterns, These features, the old and the new, ronst be boelly 
The Pernstence of Tendencus sirady obieroad —() The 
‘asealon df Porptens Nemours Th foe pet ole 
yes raat Ea te acre movement wail wich te 
replaces Ing earber expresave are only partly 
Sve to racing’ They ar ali due to nataraton—the dd 
‘comes to take an inereesungly active hold ypon tus environment, 
‘Weoley found that at 6.7 the cs respons to conrad 
ct change trom puseiy co activny | Salary, Schafer 
'270) records of his son that at 0,9 the chuk’s passve obser~ 
ees ce cece te wine veenpieen ae 
touching st, moving tt, and opening the door C. Buhler 
(KJ 95) mentions the sume date as that at which there i 
Temarkable increase sn the chuld's handling of obycets and sx 
interest the objective woud, and an another publication, 
(FY 52), she gives in detail observations of this development, 
made by herself and other workers. These may be sumo 
rmarsed as follows 


Nanbore cde - Closes hands om object brought wathsn bus reach 

Atoa Hs band explrs the obec 

Ab oq Graspeg 6 diacted by sight 

44605 Grasping with angle Nand, using thumb oppose. 
lta. Rescind x mong by econ of ste 
objects 

‘Ab09. Locomotien towards remote objects 

A simdar development takes place an the case of negative 
reactions an sittaboas unpleasant fo the child, for anstance, 
‘the insertion of a cotton swab unto lus nostnis (EY 2 


Newborn child Cries tnd makes sinless cetlas moversente 
‘Torna head away from strong staat only. 
"ited by Seer (BV 270, bat cena tre te meee 
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Abox: Tame bead avay trom silder stim. 
‘04: Averaon of Bead accompanied by " fight movements” 





‘The child's response towards other people Likewise becomes 
snare purpesion and more dcately ected (FY 18, 18,18) 
Up ta.os the child cesponds only expressively t0 the presence 
‘ofan adult, from that time cnwards he reaches ost towards 
him, and from 0.9 he wal sek to attract the ada attention 
‘by touching oF grasping . 
hey, par ts any tring mec of mana 
ion given to the chal, purposive activ hun, 
oceove tt activity ierexangly Gurcted towards & Gen 
‘object. ‘Thus the movenseat that the chukd comes to 
Teepomse to a word need ot be a trained movement what 
‘often happens is that the word whch previously evoked an 
‘spre reponse pow evokes © dined ct 
7a recagases ths to the exteat of mying that some of 

‘the maverents which become imked with words art“ pom 
fancoot", adding that other movements ray be mutated 
ox" edad Dut tats too que Gt tha che it 
fr0up plays a lager part in the aly comprehension 
tage Ca the ther two thas Scaler found (BV S49 that 
Wwlere the chid's movement is spontancoue the response (0 
Tanguage bated upon it more stable, and leas subyert to his 
‘arying moods, than when the movernest as fret to be trained 
Te would appear then thatthe normal proces of development 
fs not that the adult frst causes the eld to pecform an act 
and then causes him to perform rim response to a word 
‘Thus may happen occasionally, but the dicrt ne af develop- 
sment tus the beard word arouses an act which has become 
definite as the culd has grown up When, for instance, K at 
‘0,9,14 reached out and touched the ball Zesponse to Whesr's 
(de bee 2 al that the adalt dud was to set ths act moto. 
1f was nol that the word bathe for the fst tame caused the 
‘dull to divect his attention to the ball: there 1 not the 
slightest doubt that thes narrowing of attention had developed 
4 very long way m the abeence of anything exid by any adult, 
(i) Rajon oie Feematal Batern of Such Next 
swe have to point nat that the eectivencs of sword is 
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only partly due to training. In the exain, adult language is, 
fof course, conventional wp character, that is, there is no 
imherent connection between a spectic sound-group and sts 
meaning Nevertheless, there are certain features of specch 
which, In themselves, azouse espouse in the child before he 
is trained to ceapond to there in given tuations, and whch 
therefore to come extent determine the nature of thuy training 
‘These features we now have bredy to consider. 

‘We have seen, in Chapter IV, that throughout the chld’s 
first year there w a growing difcrentation of his responses to 
the intorational fextares of adult speech Thean features 
‘persist im the specse sound. groups to whuch the chld, towards 
{he end of the year, cones to respond by specsfc achities* 
al ech feu, complex of phenete end wteatoal 
patterns, 

The ecpetency of hme intmabowal pate ig deter. 
tag the hls respons fo Sprit tout groupe bs tier 
Din iosufioenty ntened "We have «x Caageer TV (p48) 
already mentioned the wolated cases discussed by Meumann 
tie Dace but foe yeemate torment e hive bad 
{0 wast for the recent expecanental work of Schafer (RS and 
BV) For stance, he trained his son at 0,9 to ‘te 
the phrase Wo ssf dhe Tick-ack ? by lookang’at the cl 
Imovement which the cd had Been i the abt of performing 
spontaneously for some months past Schafer found, he 
tells us (BV 285), that the response was facilitated whien the 
phrase was spoken with the emphaswed and exaggerated into- 
ation often used io the nursery (Ammesspruche) ; 10 that 
when Wo st die fais? was said to the child with the same 
Fyn and intonation be responded asf the Gngmal phrase 
(BY 279) 

‘Stern (Sp 168) mentions ths observation zo the last edition 
of his work, but does not dscuss the place of the intonatonal 
pattern in the growth af reponse toa ward. But this develop- 
ent at once becomes more inteligible if we recognise that the 
response to antonational form has tts roots deep im the clld's 
atlas expenenes, and that a cones t operate ven ia 

is ultumnate comprebension of language 

“The part played by intonstiomel foes ss well illustrated wn 
Schifer's rezord of amg Ins child to respond to Mache 
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At oo the trainmg was begun the father brought the 
lald's hands together maying Mache bite bitte m3“ Amimenion”, 
nd 0 @ dee othe (SX *NX) eorespending #9 tot 


of the clappung. 
000 the ciuld would imitate the mevement, on seeing 
it J, but ot im response to the phrase alone, 


Ee mee Ee 
be ronda Gere 
a ee 
degrees of strength, sccordbng to circumstances, in particular 
papel en 
es catia pi 
cg i et at ot ond 0 Oe 0s 
bent ke 
i 


an ordinary 

‘At ths fume he also responded with the “biti-rmovemest 
to the phase ppe hope tered Amumenon and correct 
shythm , but not to leie fale although this was uttered 1 
the same way 

Here we see the importance of the yntonationsl pattem 
in determining respowse at the outset, and—although the 
onnt 18 not discusved by Schafec—it 1 evident that we can 
telat this fact to the earher stages of development already 
considered 10 Chapter IV. There we saw the rebnement of 
the olull's earker crode othe expressive characters 
fof heard speech, by way of the progrensve differentiation of 
ta to antonational patteras.— and here we see tbat 
these patterns continve to be signifcant to him at this stage 
‘when, a3 result of training, he begins to respond aleo to 
phonetic pattems, 

Schafer’s record sodicates 1 a striking fashion the phases 
‘this development. The fxt stage, when the chid's sponse 
i lrply teomied by intenatenal farm, flowed by & 
Period 12, which thes factor plays a let smportant part than 
phooetic form. |For mstance, at 0.9.19 the child would respond. 
fo Macke bute bute only when it was uttered with & spectic 
‘atonational pattern, whereas by o,z0 le responded correctly 
when the phrase was uttered in aa” ordmary "tone of vce, 
thet is, with an intonational pattern partially diferent, for 
‘whale the tone was changed, the onginal ehythm was retained. 
But now the unportance of pbouctie form showed atself, the 
child responded correctly to knppe hnppe iohooetically simular 
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to bite bit), when uttered with the anginal sntontional 
features, tat ot fe tala da ferent phos pate, even 
{Sougs tis was spoken with te srse teoatbal fate 

"At this put, hes, te pono orm ofthe parese probably 
bepum to'oe the detent Ieatire on Grleroning topos 
ET doe et rr at nema ott ger 
Opecatesaa we have sid, he mraning of spooch even 
Tats nc clays pay detemined by thas tae, 

"Further, i very anportant fo recognise thatthe ect of 
an mtontinal pate cy be of two bands expressve xd 
Eepmvestatoml’ Te" the former ise, snfontital Jona 
ht, ates. and. pitch expresive ef the peakere 
Aectvé sate fn the tater case, ntonaton for Step: 
fentational when by Thythan stew or ich i petare the 
rust. That’ kind of ovomatopise fe inten, 
‘back spoken in tie witha cack. 

Row iva lear that the child's response (o_cooventonal 
words determuned by bots ef these Uhects of itomitne) 
{orm He responds, a4 he bas Ge for acnths prenouuy, 
fe'the expreson of the speakers efective state and 
Fraponds Hho to thote features of sfonatonal form which 
petore the ntvation, Nerher of these hind of reapone 
Ihe result of pect trong ts thes rrsent otha gontrary, 
they supply the bas for farther trursog. "The cald response 
fe taylan ta he has long’ on, ant he Teapoods © the 
fnomatopoetc features of star and hyo ‘been th 
Sie an wrunedate comeconn ‘ath the steation svt 
Chay are spoken Thos Scher found (BV 283) that asying 
ebuectite wth the cack er tee bane th Sapa 
sy atta he trang ofthe Cs rape tee 

"The text snportant step i tht that soon the plonebe 
pera ef the 9poten word acquires 2 domamanes Over the 
SStonatonal pattern inppe Sppe reamed as ofltre os 
fhe phoneucly saniac fon be he when the stooaton: 
lly ‘ular oem laa fae bd cree. 

TR would sam then hat 'we cou dtingweh Sse sages i 
‘in development of «cals rpeass toa spss sound-graup 

th) At at uly sage the Cad shows cree ur 
broad way, betwoan iderent pattern of expremson i= ine 


(2) When the total pattem—the phonetic form together 
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mae ce ng 
‘the untonational rather than the phonetic form dominates the 
See 
os hae nee ers 
the Intonstional patters may be cocsvleraby subordinate, 
ich ota 
Pe a cri at orm 
geeaena ramen 
sitinmisstros 
Gane enter neti: Suepae 
fie degvoetne a ros emia 
baPnincamnataae cnc teeth 
ial ge eee eae sear ts 
Zeta ee 
7s pen oh 
mn rag cetera Meta 
ea enh ae em utd renee 
‘ton, becomes thereby capable of evoking the same response 
as the stuatos did It us decd doubtiul whether anyone 
See ae ages 
argh ie Meerattama nt rts 
eee er 
‘reaction from the child as a denrable box had evoked 
Por ag soon as we get down to close observation this state- 
pieas cara eeng ae Sa 
pata ictpee peace tad de a 
ipite ime tenia ama 
SEs ine aes 
Bh et foe SeeLashceramet be 
we are Compelod to go further than ta, and pont out tat 
Feahcat ti tn alt lt 
SAD Woe ge Oech 
gives Shs cn heme omas 
are Govern s 
ae Bs maecae sie ets ev 
ets bata aerneee 
Letom take ht Stern's emark that the chill bepoe by 
= oats ae aad 
ont 5 eet rare 
‘simpler to respond to gestures than to words. But actual 
observations show that it is really very questionable whether 





i 
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the gesture of an adult is really sore potent in evolang a 
response than bis speech Bubler and Heizer found (VA 58) 
‘that before 0,6 mo chald observed by them responded 10 a 
conning or threatenng gesture, a farther (wo months elapang 
Thefore ‘most of them responded appropnetely: whereas 4 
‘we saw in Chapter IV (p_45) specatic responses to diferences 
of intonation were well established at 0,6. 

Tt is even lew clear fom Stern's account how it is that the 
‘2uld’s own movements come to be aroused by an adult's words; 
ail that Stem tells us @ that semson-motor bonds are estab- 
Lshed (KSp 167), but we must add that thic can oaly happea 
‘because the adult's words are far from being neutral for the 
chid~ther ‘mtooational pattems bave long Delote thir 
evoked expressive responses from ium 

‘The problem before us, thea, as really this: bow does the 
child who has been responding to antocrtional patterns come 
to respond to specific phonetic patterns?” What 1s the tran 

on from the tume whea a chuld woch as K smiles. on heanng 
aan adult vouce to the time when he seuzes a ball on hearing the 
Phrase Where +8 the tate ? 

‘The answer les in recagmsing two facts” first, that the 
phonebe pattern is presented to the chuld intermomgled with 
‘an intonatianal pattern to which be already responds, and 
‘secondly that even phonetic patterns are themselves often far 
from neutral They may be of three kinds, aecording to theic 
relation to the given situation expressive, or onomatopoetic, 
‘or conventional. 

(}) The expressive patterns are thase which the adult takes 
lover from the child's own utterance, m the manner which we 
deaceibe in deta! i the following chapter For instance, 
the child has Jong said mama expressively whule in 2 state of 
Ihunger, jus mother has repeatedly uttered this same word 
when brnguag hun food. Ultunately the time comes when 
the hungry child, oo bearing the word mame will tara and 
reach out towards hus mother, or even an the direction from 
which she normally and we say that he under- 
stands the word. Here it m evident that the expresmive nature 
‘of the soond-group mums, as uttered by the child, has elready 
‘caused 9 to be linked to the specific stuatton of the saturfar- 
Hon of hus hanger , the woek of the adult conasts in stabllising 
this connection Now it is a very significant fact that, as 
‘we shall show in Chapter X, the great majonty of the child's 
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carat wordsboth ie wind he se ad those to wach 
‘of Shs expressive fond, either originally oF 

By dae elaplanon of as own Tore ba aes 

(x) The onomatopeetic patterss—ssing tt ma 
sels eras ropreclt the ont of he oteuidn tn whch 
‘they are spoken, wile often at the same tame the intonational 
pattems Tepeesent the chythras Into thas group fal. the 
Common ‘ocomatoportic words of the nursery pelt uf 
fichiack and the rest, the latter, for instance, tepreseng 
both the sound and the rhythm of the cleek Further it it 
‘ot unpeobable that a phonetic pattern may represent 1 ¢ 
subtle way the actual pitoral form of « staatvon-—formatance, 
in mg-tag the tongue Tales something of a mgrag movement 
‘hile when tony 18 proadunond teeny ii the nursery the coved 
‘Yomel (and the high pitched votce) are an attempt to represent 
oats Ths ae! kad of enema mato perhaps 
te ovestreed altout 2 hag ben. he suet of af By 
such wners a5 Paget (HS, Chapter VIII), Grenmont (1 
‘8s-90) and Werner {EP 186), and has been attnbated to the 
Speech of chldeen by Stern (XSp 184) abd Schafer (BV 285), 
among otbers 

(an) The conventional pattems bave neither an expresnve 
‘or an onomatopoene connection vith ther situations But 
although these are the vast mayonty of sound-patterns un 
adult speech, they are a small preporiacn of the forma to which 
‘the chuld first learns to respond The adult—as we shall show 
1 Chapter X—avs the child by adapting hos words to the 
id's own pattems conventional words are given expressive 
‘or onomatopoetic features 

‘Bearing ih mind then that even the phonetic pattern of 
‘word ray help to link we ammedetely with « arbuntion tn which 
This spoken, we are now wm a postion to sommanse the actual 
‘rocest by ‘huch a chuld ss Art trained to zespond to adult 


Th Procs of Tramme At the end of Chapter 1V we 
saw that the procest of training whereby a child comes to 
respond expressively to speech sn relation fo accompanying 
conditions is generally descbed im these terms the child's 
attention, permeated by affect, fashions a new whole out of 
lus expenenom Tee heard speach and the accompanying 
earcumstances together form a unity for him, a pattern of 
‘events; nd one element in ths pattern—the ~ 
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quires a certain domunance, ia that st plays an increasing 
important part im arounag the chs reaps sph 
in the present chapter we have been conadenng a further 
evelopment of ths sume process, the new features being that 
know the chid comes to respond by active movements Father 
than by expression, and that the phonetic form of the heard 
speech aoqiires dominance over its sntonatonal form And 
Oe more we cas pt out tha yt w the afecve characer 
fof the process which goes far to determise sts development. 
‘To bags with the etald's movements these, as we have 
een, may anve quite independeatly of any speech framing 
as the chuld's acts become more mampulative, directed ore 
Acfinitely to ebeaining a bold wpan his envizonment. Te 
fuddntion to these spontaneous movements there wil be, as 
‘Stem says, some unitated or mduced movements, doe to adult 
Intervention But m all tive cases alibe—and this 1 a 
point on which it wnportant to uest—the culd's movement 
‘wil have 2 markedly affective bass Tn the case of spon 
taneous movement this i doubly 80, the chad dances a doll 
‘9 Tooks at the clock both because it pleases tam to, and also 
because he is encouraged to proceed by the gestares, expression 
‘and intonation of an adult, and encouraged to’ repeat his 
tpovements by ther fac] and vou exprenons of approval 
Bot affective factors determine rmitated and indaced move- 
‘ments also With regard to tbe formor—for unstance, hand- 
‘waving in response (0 an adul’s sumlar movernents—we bave 
already seen im our ducasson of witahon that this takes 
place mainly when the cluld as interested an the behaviour 
Df the adult "And the child ws encouraged to repeat his 
tmilaton by the approving exprestion and satonation of the 
adult. Finally, m the case of tadoond twovewents, the chald 
Sto take Stem’s sestance—will certainly mot repeat. the 
‘achon of putting bss hand up to hus nose merely because some 
(One has moved fas band for hue i= thus way a few times. 
‘Again he must be encouraged to proceed by gestures, expres 
‘son ané intonation, and eacouraged te comtiie by expresnons 


"iret ‘of this importance of affect by the 
oceet'g Gh eens te pr 
Ge cee ee 

iano Ramee Poor SE 
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For, we can point oxt, sm the former case there 1s a strongly. 
Give tiny to te mock max wponie and Saigo 

3 is lel to ‘more ‘om 
$e i ot wh oe ea ad eg Fs 
of trained response mentioned by Stern aze decreasingly stable 
1 the followmg order when the basic movement 19 spon: 
{aneous, imtated or indwoed. 

Tt is tear that under normal conditions—where adults are 
nat caneerned to came 2 child to perform tncks it i the 
‘rst of these three Lands of movexint whch wall the movt 
frequently became the bass of 2 Uaned sespanae, What 19 
trulped i such cates w not the movement atsll, bat only the 

mn of 8 movement i response to the adult's words 

taneous movements anse m the course of the 

ag. stenosis hs onad_ren from mot 

‘pris needs to hus mere deste for play-—and thus are 

Ported Gah tect But oven imitated asd ined mone 
IMents are also tn some measure aflecuvely toned 

“When we tum tothe second factor—the imtonatuonal patterns 
‘of adult speach—we are again confronted with the umportance 
of affect m determunng the child's response For, a3 we have 
ean tn Chapter IV, the child's cexporaes throughout the 
‘ther past of hus first year are poutive ve negative according 
to the pleasant or unpleasant character of what he hears 
As time goes on, the atuation plays an uncreasingly rmportant 
part, bt the prumary afiective cheracter of heart speech 1 
Sy mo mean fst even when the cid begs te cespond ta 
specie words 

‘What the sntonational patter does 1s thas it encourages. 
the child Ce proceed wath hus act, oF discourages hum frara 





Soup ae dey anne 29) on 
ded, it is only c 
Aihetie thvecet Of Catt ound tate cha ater 
‘ne very iroportant Gazs of eapenaes, those in winch a proposed 
Toovement by the eld 'sinkibited, ab foc mutance Dee's 
(ispters pate to Cha os pete to Ne Tht 
inal eal repeat 4 sunt mi oe ae 
for stance, does not mention i; akiough 
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obviously 2t an mportant featare of the child's educate, 
beth Imgushe and general 

Tn these cates we find that st is not the atuation which 
brings about the negative response to the word, but rather 
‘that the affective tone of the word domunates the whole 
satuation The situation may pray be pleasant enough, 
the cluld is about to periorm some deaied action, Dut the 
adult intervenes with hs prohibxtion, and the child refrains 
from his intended movement. Take, for stance, K's response 
to No at 0.95 


He bad seed a plece of winch be was about to 
ho tn meats Mita NoT De tod vee Enea 
LE stopped the movement of ix band aad Wooked towards i, 
ec kept us eyes steadily on me fora mute ors, thea turned 
‘ack to continue the movenest of the paper towards has zouth, 








Tied No! again. Agus be tamed towns me tad 
{oeovenea fos Mind “tae tame ned me or ote 
two mmutes I locked steadily back at hin He began to cy 


and continued for some manutes. 


tional patter of the word Ne, which an ifelfstartes Jum, 
aun the supecnon of is overeat tana Ct 
netic pattern acquires (hus power, 

in saying thn we do not oean to deny Gat the adult's 
estures and expresion may also play some part im deter- 
‘anieg the cul's response. What we cannot accept is Stern's 
‘suggestion that the response to gestres is prt to the response 
fo:the intonational patterns of speech The cluld responds to 
both each indeed may faciitate the effect of the other | To- 
ether they evoke an affective response from the chld, abating 
fr mbubrting hus acts 

‘We tur now to the thd factor—the phonetic pattern— 
which sltumately comes to dominate the intonatronal pattern, 
For whereas a pleasant tone can only encourags the chuld aod 
an unplessant (one discocrage him. i ultimately by ceacs 
of a specific phonetic pattern that he is brought to perform 
fe desist from a. speciic act. Thus be as Gained ‘ow ta 
respond by & movement, previously pecformed spontaneously, 
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to such phrases a8 Whore st Nannen ? Wo st du Tichtach ? 
of Chauwessouns’, or he performs a movement, acquired 
imitatively, sn response to Bute? or Brato!, ot he males a0 
‘movement, m response to We ssf de Nase ?, or he 
Bhs x movement whch hes abot fo perform, on Ream 
7 

‘This process st commonly spoken of as though a fragment 
of speeds, untal this moment entirely foreign to the child's 
fexpinenet, is brought ino aszouabon with & gives stuation 
Desenbed im this way, the process 1» decidedly mystenous 
s0 that thase writers who are not satisied with 2" mechanical * 
‘ecount are even driven to invoke a special mstnct or inate 
‘power, that of turning move of les spontaneously to #n 
object when its natne 16 mentioned (Fox, MB 105) 

1s no need to postalate thus mnate capacity, wnstead 
‘we need only recagrse that on the one hand a phonetic pattern 
anata booed wp wah the stonational pattern the 
‘aime word of phrase, snd thet om the other bund-—particularly 
im the language of the nurvery—it may often have an vatimate 
omnetion mith the sation to whieh Hs brought 
ruumng then proceeds in this wa 

sfiectely oth tothe mtonatinal pattern of wate beara 
dnd to the situation mp which he hears st And at this very 
‘tame ume he henry 2 phonetic pattern, mextocably inter 
twined with the wntonationa! pattern and—in many ses 
Inked expresnwvely oe enomatopocteally with the mtuation 
‘Then hus aflective response fashions a new whole out of these 
cexpeneences, this new whole uncluding the intonational pattern, 
the sutustice, and the phonette pattern When at last the 
‘phonetic patiern acquices dominance so that respective of 
the sntonational pattern it evokcs the approprate response 
from the child, we say that he has understood the cohves- 
tons) word mally, there comes a time when the child oa 
Tearmg the particular woed celer to a parscnlar object 

So fs we bave stad only the Doptmng of ts poses 
the initiation or Inubetn of particalar actions. Weave si 
to engurre how it is that the phonetic patter as at acquires 
domsrance aloo arquues the power of arounng reference to 20 
object. There is uo doubt that ts development san Some 
‘cagure due to the fact that the chald Ineaself utters the same 
Wword_vnth sts phonetic patters—in the perticalar mtuation 
he acutates the adult, or the adult unctates hima, or both, 
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In the next chapter we turn therefore to the question of the 
child's meaningfol ulterance of his Srst conventional words. 

The child's response to adult words, and hus ase of them are 
sometimes described 25 though they constitoted a sudden 
new step in ie fe, at f we fake tno accoune the factors 
Jest desenbed and chase which are discussed in the following 
Chapters, we find that we wr able to trace the growth of 
symbolsation i hum, without a break, from his earuest cries 
and hs earuest perception of the adult human voce. 





‘Cuxeren VIL 


THE BEGINNING OF MEANINGFUL USE OF 
CONVENTIONAL SPEECH 


We come now to the ctild’s Gest meaningful utterance of 
conventional words. When we say that the child has begun 
‘to mse words ina meaningful way, we are describing thes 
benamour that cow i 2 specie ktuation be conustently 
Lters 2 specie sound-group whose phocetic pattem w either 
‘borrowed from the adult language of mvenced by 18 forms, 
‘We have to conade frat Sy ah 
caliest words, secondly what meanings the to have 
for the ul, francs tn which thew mea 
seem to arse (Are am he chapter whch own we shal 
russ the developmvent of these measings both in the words 
‘that the ehnkd understands, and in those that bo utters, i 
relation to his earher Linguist behaviour) 
The Occurrence of the Cinit's Earlses Comventionat Words 
=qlvien dou "the hid rst pee words ‘dawn from the 
t language, wit ts certaaly easier to mas 
the pat whes’ Tehid appests to we st word roeanang- 
{aly tor the fest tune then to satis when hs respon to 8 
mes stabiised Stern (KSP 171) comes to the 
‘Dockulan that in chutren ef atesied faa thn fret 
ot tke place te fine quar ol he esd year, ot 
ma ves (KSp 1 meaningfully ultered 
‘wonds of 26 chikeen, of Bagish, French, Geman, Dansh 
and Slavonte parentage, the average age ai thus point is 12 
month, whl 28 (pe cent of the cases it es than 
x2 months. Bateman (LD 352), gathenng up the records 
aade by 28 observers of 35 culdren (some of whom are also 
Included in Stern's hst) de that ia 43 per eeut. of the casee 
‘the first word occurred at about ro} Tanths, whale in 75 per 
cent, of the casey it ocurred before the end of the frst year. 
Tn Babler aod Hetzer's saventory of the observed behaviour 
‘af 6 children, of whom 35 were boys, "words expressive of 
dese" normally occur at 0,x0 (Buhler FY 184). 
a 














MEANINGFUL UTTERANCE rs 


rere we are notin any way concerned with this Ggure aa & 
standard, for ag Destneudres (DE soa) and Hetzer and Rein- 
dort (SM 455) have shows, in less favoured circam- 
stances may be retarded in ths development by as much 2s 
6 months—as a result, perhaps, both of hereditary. and 
environmental factors. ‘The post of importance for us here 
ia that im children of sundar socal stafus, there is @ com 
‘currence ma the penod of the frst weanngfally uttered words; 
se that we ave able to compare st with otber equally wel: 
Gtablshed events m the lngeste bebavwour of ebikdren of 
ws same status 

To any ete, too much stress must ot be ld upon ay 
particular date as marking a sudden new development in the 
Uhihs fo an'we atl show: the ould bat caver: 
‘honal words, both in form and iw meumng, owe much to his 
father expresaive speceh 

The Form of these Earkest Words —The great majority 
of the earliest words are of a defiavte phonetic form. they 
const of angle oF syllables in. whuch the con- 
sonants ate erther labuals ( by x, W) oc labio-dentals (L ¥) 
Or open (5m) thy ar mae oth oth pe x 

anst eth, CF tongu-tip against teeth (or guro-ndge) * 
Ai hese may Be elie teamt-coaonants the types word 
‘whch they occur being pape, babe, fais, dada, mama, maa, 
‘waws, Now if we analyse wn Appendix 112, pages 53-6, the 
Int piven by Steon (Rp 172) of the carhest wore! 26 akira, 
‘together ith those from my own observation of K, we find 
taking for convemence the Sint half<oren words where 
fore are given—that no less then 83 out of x10 (or 75 per 
cent) contain only. front-consonamts, while another 72. Der 
Cent contain one front-consooant.” Further, 8% per cent of 
the total are erther monosylabue or reduphcated (30 per cent. 
of the former and 46 per cent. of the Iter) 

‘These examples are form the children of parents spealang. 
Gifirent European languages but r¢ has long been recogaased, 
aa Wunde points out (VP 324) that sumiar forms may be 
Darallcied from the great majonty of children, of whatever 
stock, throughout the world. 

‘The Meanings of these Words—Not only are the easlicet 
‘words alike in form, but—as hes agam often been ponnted out 
they’ also seem to be alike m3 meaning wherever they are 

"Ta fil cadens gen 2 Append HU, P 255 
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found And although, 25 we shall show, st 1s long before 
the chad utters words with reference to ‘particular objects, 
at the present atage it i already possble to classify them 





Ibeoadly according to the svations ta which they are used, 

Ta the table which follows I have classtied in this way the 
most typical front-consonant words spoken by oluldren of 
different natignalties A fuller ist, together with the sauross, 
ts given im Appendes HIT, pages 257-8 





‘The situations im whuch these front-consonant words appear 
are naturally those of pamary intecest to the chld the 
[People mmed:ately about him, lus food, hus bed and bus play. 
‘But the qaesnon that unmediately anses and has been fre. 
‘quently debated ss this How 2 rf that thear situatone are 
‘Gniversally named alike? 

Some confusion has ansea in the discussion of thus question, 
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because two problems, which sbooid be comsdered separately, 
have often been trestad as one ¥ 

(0) How do wards such as mam come to have their meaning 
in the ney ? 

(i) How have these words been adopted usto conventional 
adult language, ether as they stand, or asthe bass of further 
‘developments such as mater? 

‘Linguists have often ted to show that the processes which 
account for the appearance of survery-words also accoust for 
the appearance of fhe adult forma” Bat the factors the 
later process must remain conjectural because inevitably We 
Jack the hnstoncal, to say nothing of the prehsstorial, 
there 18 no reason, however, why we should not observe what 
forson i the sorery and deal with the appearance and 

lopment of front-corsonant words there And if we 
confine ourselves in thas way, we shall ct be tempted to 
import explanations which, whule they may serve to bil aps 
an the history of language, only obscure our view of what 
Bea ehch tae w greet tra posts 

nthe whole, there os agreement on twa poms 
fit that these trant-consonant forms are connected with the 
lds suclong-movements, secondly that there ts some mgm 
ance in the fact that the mother ss usvally named with an 
sm-form, the father with ap, Bt oF &form IC 36 on the 
‘question 2s to how these meanings occur that disagreement 
fests We find (wo types of explanation 

(2) The view that the phonetic charactenstics of these 
words suggest, of themselves, speciie mearungs to all human 
Deangs alike (Wundt, Stem) 

(2) The view thai these words, which occur universally 
because of ther ongun, have been faven a senes of artarery 
‘meanings which are traditionally maintained (Jespersen). 

‘Wundt (VP 433) begins with the assumptioa that the con 
nection between the front-consonant words and suciang-sounds, 
ss moerly one of amooatin of smular tuogs, the sounds 
sucvive an the child's repertory because they tecall sucking 
movements to bum He sepeats m and p words with pleasure 
because they remind hum of fording Adults aud, this sur 
vival; notieng the frequescy af these words in the chiki's 
speech, they mtate hum and he w: turn mates ther, and 90 
i strong habit i developed. As for the meaning which these 
‘words acquire, this 1s also suggested by their form = Wundt 
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ats out, im particalar, that the pfocms denote the 

Se et ye ae ee 

hoe suggests, ate made by adults who fel that ps" strong" 

consaneat, suited to Race = man, mi a ~ weske"" consonant 

froted to" mame a woman The’ chld then adopts these 
‘mmtativey. 

‘Wands view is open to st ast two objections he neglects 
the expressive foschons whuch these sounds have long bad 
for the culd, and he postulates a sense on us of the relative 
‘*erength of p and fa, for there ss no other evdence than 
these very cased in question 

‘Stern (KSp_363) 1» woletly sceptical of this theory of 
Wands. Suckimg-movements, he agrecs, are cetainly ele- 
‘ments cut of which the froat-consoaast combinations develop 
{ota the ma-words and fa-worls of the sursery. Dut this 
Sevelopment depends est on any anced contrast Detween 
© bor andPowak "fd tothe fet tht he mem 
sours have & “ centrpeial , the B, by fd sounds a centre 
fogal” meraing © He docs wot make it clear whether he 
fatends hese meanasgs to ext ony for the adult, of whether 
the culd algo isto be fegarded as having same snicing of thers 

“in any case, I most confess that I am unable to understand 
the natsce of thus somewhat mystral contrast—whneh, it may 
be added, 1s raarkedly out of Keepsag with the strong’ empir- 
chin of Stera's genetal tretent 

‘Jespersen (ND 160} rejects the views both of Wundt and 
‘at Stern He 15 prepared to go $0 far as to accept the con- 
[ection between the earbest frontconsonant combinations and 
‘ucking-reovements or vocal play. ut the further develop- 
pent nto * mother-words” and." father-words "occur, 
doerts,eialy through the adult's" arbuteay interpretation 
sith chi’ earings” slates Tt Some to me that 

Jespecten’s account falls short yost in ths soustence upon the 
Sitary andthe meanngion . 

‘All these three views appear to make unnecessanly com- 

cated and questionable atoursptions because they endeavour, 

‘think, to find the same explanations for two quite distinet 
procauce the ongia of the numery-wotds and the ongin of 
the adult worda. Further they fal to lay sufScient stess on 

2 Stam mons to bee Decowe! the sto fom the nhlnloga, for 


ee ery fe wach be adder vy ade one 
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important fact—that the two Catses of front consanant 
formo {ing nasal nd the ora are poonetcally, that is hysio- 
Iogealy, bond up meh the peanary contrasting badly states 
of the chid. If we ignore the fat, 4 gap remains in the 
Shain of events bom the cxprestive cnee the fally- formed 
Sunery words. « gap whuch has to be fled up by fovaking 
tome txtranecs Siypothens 

ct cs we have tad it penerally agreed thatthe form of 
nase words cooperted with the elds cockang movements 
Ie Chapter Ill we have shown the Phouetic bane of this 
Connection Cat the foot-consonanty are andeed the forms 
{alen by the chid's expressions of dicoraiort and comlort, 
tronaed by tus need for ocd and hy toe pottacton of fs 
teed. it'ig char thereore that Eis cachet words, bog 
feliplcated or enonoeplatee(rnt-conscoant ler, art futdae 
FBemaly tbe cal owwexpreme tease, whch Dat 

maimoat with, he earurt cry” These form beoone 
Felbuisa by the marcos of salts: eaking st ofthe ead 
Tonal words alseady exsetng in ther language Thug of we 
Site snes ye ont-casonan oreo 
nba opens co ft ed 

va acah hngungn we ne oe 9 Maat to press 
evelopment to thre to factors 

1) Tie front-conaocaat words arse durctly out of the 
chil’ expressive nasal and oral font-consonant utterance, 

“u) ‘Their meanangs are stabikeed im the nursery by adult 
anlerpetation of the cus expreamve we of the 

(i) This stabaon ws sho Setermned by the emstence af 
tration nursery forme. 

The Process of Slabieabon —When we say tat the cd's 
catiest words are fandamentally expresuve, ths. dost nal 
fDean that be always pays the lendong pert’ exablshng @ 
ten word » Stern—appareatly folowing Mewsaom (SK 25) 
kts that there are nce roves Dy hoch ths many ‘ae 
pce (Sp 170) nthe fist cae (he umuatve appears to 

Exme from the thd a the othe from the ada 
(x) In expat ttre |; fr intance, the cls 9 


comes Sot only to expceas has state of Grcomort bat to refer 
tora specie stontion—eg. his mather, ar the fodling of hanger, 
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milange wittcds "og ae ie sat dees Toes} 
‘nitncds me 

Entwtrtiy, Gov day the cid tares to the mumemad whe 
senna 

“G}'Wende which evoke  truncd seactioa, the child bas 
‘beta trained—as descnbed im the last chaz to respond by 
‘pectic aryniy to x specie ward; one tay he se ays the 
‘Woe in the appeoprate utuainen "eg Achlach on aenag the 
oe 


“akg this only aw geet waco each cae 
the actual course of developroent, as far as itcan be observed 
i) Expresswm as « Factor Ai an early stage, os we have 
1 OP Nan ed te mel 
Solan sats af eocuert muniy yer sousda” Wien 
Ue thd begs toute bland Got oc, the 
Ss phon! schagotecmtt, Sate af decent ase 
@ ot by mm el omen sees corer bo Bt and 
forms. Does thes distinction, we may now ask, thow itself 
fam gus thy nein ym eae 
tore baens nae weeds > Only apt lihou 
Tee taprtrt aoe" the hte fn murs preted 
iy al ac sty ty reneraly a} ted easly Oy aad 
Formna while the father go the other"hand, we wevally Tepre 
vented y ‘oral forms (p, b, 4 €—very rarely. {perhaps never 
“ong Hucopea es) Sy nan Yom” How a uae’ 
For the association between the m-forms and the child's 
mother, at any rate, there would appear to be no need to seek 
Rajon the opt "rptsatn te chil ar ot 
Elo gent eb tncl he tes a wo hes tk 
Beas tT ha" callog be the tor 9 wh oe bv, 
Ur anh at ber attests tem Tosh te eos 
gp mow, indeed ted by Stem But th 
ath ded, a jo th 
cera uci by Stem, Bott ee 
ee eae Gata nat tae Stetina 
ceesien op Waste Te denies ony thal ta old 
Sulla eprzne mand en cod Cat fy sal mate 
a Toorop ye End 
Soce: with Ge volt Sisk ran bach as anon par 
Me ton we ped an ost’: spproprston cd bg cas 
{erated ia tay wey ta besary” apphenon 
eenmgan ant at Japan tans *Ro ont 
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would assert thet the ordinary exprenion of fear or rage 
i meaningless—each has an iatimste connection with wis 

state, the a mama is snilarly a meaningtal 
Dereon ofthe cls Munger To Ms tote t tears tet, 
hhenw hangry and needs her, bot even to the child knmself 
oleae, ore ths Bab ccd, amet be eaily 
ean ‘epesson rust carry with it 
tome rinatatement of the pater of events Sn wi as 
repeatedly occurred, ancluding is expenence of his mother. 
hi to the extest the motiers appropration of mama (o 
hese us certainly rot am” ae 

"The proces, Ghen, by which the expressive sound group 
umm slumately takes on a referent teaming forthe shld 
has this very important charactenstic it ts & progressive 
development and differentiation of x mexoing which this sound- 
up aad fi aod wach hw» sry 
fm bis ie, AL a very early stage indeed ths wound: grou 
rust already extry with whenever the child ters sod 
fear malt ating some estate of the fring 
by which it has Yon accompamed. To this exten 
1 means to him the state of ducorsfort Further it must 
soon eaere to mean for his also the whole situation of the 
ppasement of discomfort, the person who misters 
ith, #9 that all that fhe mctier does an this cae, by 
repeating the word eadeaa when she presents herself to hue, 
tuto bring into ghee ree! and closer flatioaship wo fatares 
Which are already in exutence in the pattem of events—-the 
Chul’ expenznce of her and his expenence of the sound-grouD 

‘This does not leave out of account the fact of the existence 
of mama a5 2 fraditonal name, wluch also cootnbutes to the 
sealers sppopration, of the pare sp tell And he 
‘traditional unage depends i Ws tara partly on te occurrence 
ofthe word in latte utterance, and partly als, of coun, 
pon other Tustorcal factory which we are not attempting 
te consider here. 

‘The ensteace of a traditional name plays sts part ua this 
sway "st belps to stabilize the child's preset use f the word 
By wtatiee be comes to appronimate his own utterance to 
1M) aad tends alo to oonfice tis meaning to that which it has 
fn the community about hum. Bat tere 2s no. doubt 
the expreanve origin of the word as at least 25 elective ia 
elermunng ffs meaning as the traditional use in the com 
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maunity. Even if the traditonal form mama did not exit 
it seems bkely that most cinkdcen woald still say sara (or 
semething of the kind) expremvely im hunger, and mothers 
Rastening to feed them would nevitably fel thal their culdren 
‘were “"ealling ™ them, amung them. 

‘tis als event why mama rether than ta should become 
‘the usual nazne for mother. The abr p much more obviously 
a consonant than the deatal; whea the chld brings hus hips 
firmly together we can see that be 1 speaking be bas begun 
to speak! But nana is not very different from nasalied a 3— 
sounds that the child has beea uttenng from bath To the 
Toajority of mother, therefore, mams naturally seems to be 
‘thew child's frst word 

"This also explains, wuthout any forther assumptions, the 
agprnration of mana on. the whol, tothe chld's ure 

‘the cald sin a state of discomfort, che m-forms are yust 
as likely to appear as the m-forms, but 36 maupe vs the child's 
first obvious “word, and approprated te the mother, na 
and such forms are lett over for the nurse, oF for any other 
‘Woman in attendance upon. the child 

‘The appropration of the By By ty @ forms to the child's father 
can obviously be explamed wn 'the same way These, ay we 
Ihave seen, are generally uttered im states of comfort Any 
‘adult who approaches the child wiule be 1s vocally expresang 
bus satifaction wall tend to regard the sounds he vs making 
as a way of showing recogmtion , the adult wil tend to repeat 
the parbcular sound group and’sa bong ths experience inte 
closer relationship with Innsself, 1a the manner adopted by 
the mother whes the 3s appropnatng maim to hersell, 
farthee, the chid will tend to uaitate the sound-group om 
Dearing 1 uttered, and thos wall fix at an hus speech © Finally, 
fs traditional meaning wm the adult coovenboual language 
‘wil influence the meaniog tt comes to have for the child 

Tn ove respect the appronnation of these oral forms as names 
for the father may be regarded as "arbitrary", a 
despersen mauntazns. If thexr meaning grows up es we have 
described, then certainly we should expect them to embrace 
any aul whose prescsce bas formed part of a plesaant 
Pap el 

‘ 0 uan eto ol 
father alone; a soundgrosp such as baba may meen, an one 
sursery of another—or even in ibe same nunery-—father, 
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mother, surse, aunt, or grandmother _Agsin, a3 Stern men- 
fbons (KSp 1. a cluld may be found, for some time, using = 
form such 23 papa {or his mother or father maufierentiy. Te 
only Shroogh the mfuenoe of adult wsage that the feant 
of he foes ape Decores coined to ¢ scale peron, 
1 in only this hmted appropeiation which can be regarded 
ts somewhat * arbitrary "Bat the fundamental ve of these 
oral forms, 1 embraze any adult who appears when the chal 
{ri no urgent need, i oertunly very far ftom arbitrary Even 
‘hough adalt usage does ultamately determine the appropma- 
‘won of a particar form to  parbeular person, thu only 
occurs by fhe progressive difleentation of 's wder meazing 
heady present m tho chs cxprove iterance af the 
We ae let now with two stuaton fod and bed” 
hich seem to be represen 25 frequendly by a nasal 
zebyanerl fom” Bau Wankel mscobinat ot cron 
and)" weak", and Stern with hrs contrast of " centrifugal" 
tind “ centrpctal” find et dicult to explam instances of thus 
skind, and have to regard them as exceptional Stern indeed. 
nas f0 go so far as to adant that an p-forms meaning food, the 
copsonant ceases to have a centrfogal meaning (KSp 372) 
‘Without pretending that our own explanation covers every 
ible ease without exception—aince the factor of tradition 
4¢ throughout. somewhat imdetermnate—we may atleast 
pomt out that it does without dificalty extend to these 
imstances also For hunger and fatigue are undoubtedly two 
Of the cluef states of discomfort sm the young ehuld, and also 
the only two in which a gpeeafic ajact—food of bed—a8cstinct 
from a 4pecilc person, es percenved by the child as @ source of 
robot Thus it food and bed we have the two principal 
‘ljects with regard to whuch the child may defintely expenence 
tither discoeafort or comfort. It ss evedeat that the gest 
Anticipation of food magbt be mannfested by a nasal ery of 
discomfort such az mama, while the same child's plesmat 
anbsipation of food, especially when thas is already before hum, 
aight be mamfested by the oral form papa" a sound-grosp 
exprestivect satisfaction Sondarly the twed child enght utler 
‘the nanal cry nana * as an expresson of fatigue—" longing to go 
‘to sleep "—and murmur baba * or some such oral $0 > 
‘on actually aeeang his cot or on setting down to slep. Thus 
>See Appendix 1, p 257 
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two fra, masal and oval, aught both become attached fo each 
of thee eluations 

‘Weick form, the nasal or the oral, m each case remains the 
tnumphant survinag “word, depends 0” doubt upon 
spect ceeumetances, offen, we may sppoce, upon trade 
Gonel angen these cases, just as an those, Previcurly 
Gescrbod, the socal determmatun of meaning scounts 
fase it helps to lnk wp the word closely wath one featare 
Of tin atabonatead of ts bang Dos inked sp with 
thew 

"To mart up, wt may sey flat eaentially we hare here but 
two hindamettal forme, the nasal and the oral sucking sounds, 
Tefined, a8 they are, ito easa or oral fromtconsonants Two 
Primary factors converge to bring about a diferentction of 
Taraning on the one hand the expresuve utterance of the 
‘culd, on ‘Oe ether, socal response fo bom and presvare upon 
fhm " One great prmary dicreabaten of meaning ws poten 
Ally present inthe aiiertnce between Rasal dscoafor-couds 
{ow bral eoeafoet-soands, (ht dufrentation oe stabilised by 
{Adu response, carrying wath both umversal muserytredition 
te ral ingot triion | urtberdiertitnn the 

= prone ‘cers an the child's 20% 
fnvronment provries specte eeques, and ‘ence specie 
feunuigs, 15 the for of particalar perseas of object Ta 
thus way each of the two fundamental modes of exprestion, 
{berth each wiht own me uneebated 
‘meazung, comes to have its tated ren 

‘Wine lave touenveutel estos here nt bol fal 
and oral forms owe ther specie meaniogs in tore Deasore 
fo the fact that they arse diectiy cut of the elds early 
tapresave utlerance The meancygs of his fest ” words” 
Ste therefore fundamentally expresnve as well a2 socially 
determined. These menroogs are not camoally attached by 
Sthits to sound-groups casually chooen by them, nor even 
‘Casually aitechee to tose sounds wich the chia happeat to 
Stier spontaneous. They are the social tabibeation of 
ieanags which alnady ext i the chile utterance, 

"But pesang from these words winch are wsed os connection 
nth the Guld's rove ismedsae needs and the people Mamie- 
Srstely about bum to the worde wend ax lee ntucate tutions 
Sich as bis gatoes—we certainly And curslves confronted 
inate defintely wath the efects of ada snervention.  Belore 
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‘we ucuss this, however, a word must be said about the 
Place of bybbiing. 

() Babbung 05 « Factor Stern does not give any example 
of chnidren's words winch have clearly begun ax babbhng. 
‘The fect 1s, Sat although it  freqoently mantained that 
as Lormmer puts st (GR Bt)" bets of babble” become trans: 
foraed into meamngfal words, this nat easy to demonstrate 
For m babbling the cud i attentive to the sounds he 
making, he playing mth them, they are meaningless wn rela~ 
tion (the situation im which they are vttered Clearly, 
sounds which have 20 expresuve, or onormetepoetic or even 
conventional connectio’ with a situation, must provide the 
‘very least suitable matenal out of which to fashion a medsum 
of intercourse between adult and cul 
tae elt wburanly hemes sSaguct of the Chil spec 

alt atitranly . the child's 

auedataces oa objec of steaton by proces of rang 
We have suggested that this view is dor to an woperfect 
{inglih Getwesn Dalbung aod expremba two. dite 

tween bal ‘expression as two different 
fanctions which the same sounds may bave for the child. 
‘Then, a8 ve have shown, 138 the souods attered expressively 
by the chld which—because they are evoked by particalar 
Uutuations—may ready become stabied wn relation to these 
‘stuations Finally, we Sad—and this 1 « post which must 
bbe streated—that aay words which are carly of onomato- 
‘Poeticor conventional ongan become transformed by the child 
and adapted to Ins own forms of speech Stern's éidda for 
‘sbefak and dadde tor Berta re cleat cases, whuch might, 00 & 
ssuperficul view, appear to be buts of babble ", when witheut 
question they are the cluld’s ows expressive adaptations of 
forms used and stabulsed by the adult. 

‘Ta come now to this proces of stabuasation Stern's view— 
‘as seen im the second and thurd groups of cases which we have 
fated from hum on page 132m toet the adalt sometunes 
‘provides a niodel for mmtation, and sometimes ins the word 
5th @ specific sitsaton by trazung We shall Gnd that this 
‘Statement needs some modification, and that zastead of there 
‘bemg three independent. ming fom expression, 
limitation oe trauung—all resent 1m 
meat of wage eed aa 

(i) Eeviaiwon a5 « Facior-—Stemn describes the couse of 
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events in bis second group of cases in these terms " the child 
Ter are ce) eee eat, om 
Dearing at epoien ; until one day, while uttering the word, 
tras in the direction ofthe git whose name its" (KSp 270) 
It is uaportant to otie the details of thes descnplion of 
Stern's, for init he cavisages the cise of mexnmg i a pre 
‘viously meaningln sound group, by chance, If by cance, 
The suggests, the child says corto word at a time when 
he ln expencacing a ezrin situation, the word will come to 
Inave 4 meuung frow that eivates This m Just the kund of 
process whuch ip frequently described is support of the view 
That aoeaning develops ut the eld's moeasingess utterance 
by vartue of thance awociation wth a gwen situation 
‘Let us connder the actual course of events sn case of ths 
land First of al, Stem tell ws, the chid bas westated the 
sound 17a meckamcal fosbvon (owchencach nachgesprochen) 
‘As the whole pout of thes account les mn Stem's ansatence 
‘thet meaning is absent from the prehmmary aiiavon, 118 
‘esrental to sotce that this By no means the only posable, 
‘of even the most kel, state of efairs. For, as we have had 
to evel (p18) pure echolalia us far from 
Segarra "song > ony vee he 
‘mutates, whether wazedutely or after delay, this in 
Teel ws the eutcorae of interest an the ettuation of which the 
‘word, when heard, has formed a part. Fer sstance, in this 
ate of Steen, the child would presuesably hve beard the 
Taine Bar poe wth rem of sown, potayoen 
by the gl herel, and the efective bass of the cd's primary 
response to this person would consitute a strong faciot 18 
Taping about ac station of hee name “Abd even Wn cases 
whch ‘begs as pure ecbolala—for snutance, ‘when Suet 
fruned Dis daughter to say ape (see p o8)—a change must 
very soon take piace uf the madent recurs the chuld hears 
‘Uae word tered by a speaker, in a given stuation ani ths 
imate from the very outset fas umtation is somethang more 





than meaningless echolalla—the word comes to him with a 
ftrage of meaning 

‘Further, if we consider the next event in this process, we find 
that the continued ‘of caeaning is agai: dot the mera 


emit of chance. Soually training wil ake pine, though 
tch adults foie te connection between the amtsted word 
tied ove specie cement of te station m which i was Sint 
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expenenced. For instance, in Stern's case, the child might 
possthly sometimes sey deida in imitation of Bers) in the 
Presence of the person 30 named, without however showing 
Any overt dicection of his achvaty towards that person. But 
Sit through ths ture the Guectoa of is attention woold 
Certainly be trained by two procesees. Adults saying Bria 
(pechaps eves dedds) im the presence of the person 40 cared 
‘would often undoubtedly turn in her direction, and this alone 
‘Would serve to restrict the attention of the chad at the moment 
‘when be imutated the word. in wany cases, much more than 
‘his involuntary gesture would cover : there would be potting 
and other ways of causing the child to tum in the Fequired 
irection—as we have dexnibed 1a the last chapter. Moce- 
‘over, as soon ag the chid uttered the narve, its owner would 
naturally respond with a simle or totoe other ‘ge of approval; 
thus too would help to dect the chld's activity atthe moment 
of saying the word | Thus two proceses woald be going on 
side by side ‘The chuld on bearsig the word Berle or 

‘ould respond by malang tore mavunent (awards the murs 
‘und, and uguin whenever he ud dedda wt hee prevenen would 
berewarded by a smue from her. In the end there would come 
moment when he wouK! say dds and tur towards her ab 

‘0 

"Thus is (ar from beg a process in which meaning creeps 
anto a word meaninglessly amitated  traimng plays a very 
important pact 

‘urther, m the course of our discussion am asteresting point 
has obtruded itself that, as Stem mentions, the child, 
snstead of saying Berle, says dade. ‘This, a3 we shall show 
Chapter X, sam the highest degree typical of cuidren's nate. 
tion at this stage, tas also very sigmfieant of the process of 
development we ace now consdering. For dedda is a charac 
tensbe front-consonant word, eather ocenmag im the course 
of bubbling, of expressive of a state of comfort > both of these 
factors may play some part in the proces. 

‘The forme factor would appear to be the one implied by 
Stern “An adult says Berle, whsch—throogh ifs effect upon & 
‘tain of babbling—Becomes the begmning of the eirealar pro- 
cess of traming such a5 we bare describe an Chapter VI, 

and slbmately comes 0 evoke the word da rape 

iy. this meanwinle ecquiring teaming i tht manner we have 
described above. 
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‘On the whole the second factor—that the word dadde arizes 
as an expressive word—bere seems hkely to be the stronger. 
What more natural than that the chiki, seeing a fambar 
inendly face, should express his satistecton by saying—among 
‘ther front-coasemant words perhaps—somettang like dedda ? 
‘When this was caught by an adult and interpreted oo an 
Iimutahon of Bera, the process of stabisanon would begin, 
based—as we have yust descnbed—partly upon imitaoa 


En party o 
lege eal Ce that-iostend of meaning 


catering by chance into the etferance of» mearangless smut. 
ore fn ettang eek a tans babSlngh eed 
fexprenion, imvtation (werkang pon a basso oa 
‘rang by the conditions of the situation and the iaterveation 
of the The ld expres atacina by aerng 
Some frontennsonant word soch as dada ot deda this 
‘abused is frm by bs beng green the mode! Berl, and be: 
tormes dedda , and t stabiined ta Tearing by the conditions 
tnder wiveh ‘i'w spoleen wad by a coure of trans 

The tse hrve dexnbed if 3 owtaily more 
complcnted than an Stera's account, but all the evdever 
{rade ns to the wiew that at every stage the growth of lanyuage 
errarely ample but due to ie efiec of & number of cote 
ccrrent factors 

i) Traine as 4 Factor ~Stern desenbes the frst, utter 
ance of words, wiuch have already aoqeed mean UOugh 





‘The chld bas perhaps for a ong tume past shown an under 
standing of teh dack—thout utterng 2a Oat he tars fo. 
‘wards the lock on thas word Then when the ward 17 
lar epoken by the dls ts siruebtway spoken wth nan. 
sg (KS 270) 

Sn brief, there u trained response to a word, followed 
atterance ol the word: ‘There noms no gtod ets, thers 
fore, to restnct oar discussion to one only of the three kinds 
of trained sespoase described in the last chapter (p. 120), and 
tno doubt Stern means fas example to be typecal of al three, 
‘Meaningful utterance of a word ight ‘upon trained 
response to if, whatever iis ongin, and we bave seen that 
‘the anginal artion upon which the reoponte is based may be 
of three kinds: 
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0)" Spontensone action: ef, Seat the child tars tp thn 
; Wer be tras fo it a heareg the werd choc Saally 
he i abet go ease ook 
i) Imeaioe “acta eg Art the child imitates band 
tt pce aco om beeing ba 
SSED'E: apr eave? wie 
{ail " ndaced” action g fest the chld ia made to pot to 
bi noe, then Be pertoras the actoe on Seanng IFS 1 de 
Nave?, (wally be says Nave! whe petoomeng & 


Although Stern sharply distinguishes this grovp af cases 
—words fgiven = meaning through trassang—from that dee 
Cotbed an the last section (words which ongate as" mean- 
agless” wmitation), the distinction cannot be so. clearly 
maintained when we come to. consider the actual course of 
events In both instances we have those two 
factors the child's smtanon of a word, and ‘his. 
response to the word m its situation The only difference 
‘would appear to be ths, that ia soch cases as that of Berts 
the imation came first and Ove trasang fetlowed , in the 
cave of fcblock the traning caine fist, and (he imation 
refateve the tinction 6 probably lyhee tha appa 
jut even this distinctioa shghter thas 
at frst sight For when a child hstens attentively to a werd, 
he has alfendy begun to tate st. As we saw 9 Chapter VI 
hearing 8 ncspoent utterance | When the eld bears 
Feta or Brew" so tar a be oe suticetly attentive 
tot to ecspond at al, there ts a tendency already present for 
hum to say tt aloud ; as Delacroox pats at (LP 293). pesce- 
‘vorr un mouvement c'est savoir le répéier’”. We have seen 
{p86} how such socspent wmmtatwe utterince may soroe- 
fiincs be uahibsted when the beard word has a meaniog , 
the child has been tramed to make a certain movement 
hearing 3 word, and this movement 1s ins adequate response 
to the heard word and reay thus exclude umitation We 
have seen also (p ge) that at the present stage the infubition 
will often be Broker down ; we encourage the child to say 
the word while making the movement, and when he does £0 
wwe fool that he hes spoken st wath meaning” Ths, t 
ut the whole penod that the chi rs bemg trained to respond to 
the word, he also has a strong tendency to mutate it 
‘We may regard ths anstance of trem 2s = supe cave of 
‘the completion of a pattern cf expersence. The chusf con 




















ro 
stituents of this pattern ave been three; seeing the clock, 
‘hearing a word, and making a movement: when one day 
uly two of thea constitoents a prevent—string the clock 


‘and waking the movement—the child humself supplies the 
‘musting constituent, the beard word, by saying the ward 
Iumsell. “Thus itis reasonable to point out that the umitabon 


‘the word and its meaning for the child bave been growing 


Ta both groupe of cases, then, desenbed by Stera (the instance 
‘ol Berta and that of ticktech) the factecs of imitation and of 
‘raining are both preseat; the only difference being that 





Hut we cam go further. It would sce that the tic factor, 
that of expreaion, which we soced in the case ol Bers, ay 
ftko be present inthe case of hebfock. Thus wo not obvi it 
Stern's Satement be dos cot tll os what the cd woold may 
i initauon of iehach Bot when ego back to his own 
‘areal beervations (KSp 28) we fd that what bit daughter 
Hide sie at o,r0, under peecsey these conditions wat dude | 
Surely nothing’ could be more ‘nce more We are 

yy a fset-consonant word And ds by bo meats 
fm iolafed case, as we shall show fa Chapter X; thon the 
had by Sidr od dee oer tee eat, ne 
tae cited by Mayor Ait pass), wile K's 
Sharactenste forte were Uaeh and iia (Appes IV. p sta 
all fronteocsonant forms 

‘Thus to the two fatore of imitation and traning we can 
dg either expeesson ot babbling or both. When the cid 
{last mays dda oe on sing the Cock, ies not eerely 
sou group mechanically foresd rom him at an eect of 
instation and of tenning. ‘He says the word in sabatactin, 
coven m glee: itis expremive and theefoe ikely to be made 
{Sp of Hct coosonants. At the sane tune mutation i cer 
‘inly also werking here upon the Sans of his ewe babbled 
founda, the previouly beard cktack or Rcbtick wi evoke 
from the cid a form somewhat kei fom among hs reper: 
tory of babbling—yust ay Stern's pepe Grew forth an ianta- 
tion, ater delay, from hus deaghter fp. 98) 

“The Conomrtice of Ges Factors.Our cocasion then, 
trom considering Sets analy mast be thin that cetasly 
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the three factara be mentions—expresion, imitation, and 
‘raining —are present in developing the child's first meaningful 
utterance of conventional seords.” So much we owe to him 
and to Meumann. Bat we bave ta add, thet so far from these 
‘three factors worksng é ‘and ging cise to three 
‘iflerent groups of forms, actually they are likely to be present, 
all of them, m the development of any ove of the child's earliest 
‘words In eech case, no doubt, one of the three factors may 
‘be domasct , and, obvioudy, the cluld's earlier words mast 
‘owe moce to expression, his ater cans more to waitatioa and 
taming 


"The importance of recognising the presence of these three 
factors is that 1 reveals the develonmbent of meaning i the 
ek aces rudy arokey ceinoeas 
process “me ‘expressive utterance, We 
Se tet hgh ty apten wards ay bernard 
‘expressive, onortatoportic and convectional in ong, t would 
bbe false 10 conclude that esther the form or the meaning of 
an expressive word such as mama i duc soply to exprestion, 
fr of an onamatopoetic word such as waawaa simply to 365 
resemblance to the animal's bark, of of « word such a8 
funny, maton and runing in al thre case all 

actors expression, nttabon, and tramang—may be 


Poe asidesuimeaionsuonce 
forray—puply mma and the rest. Tt holds good of the other 
forms also, "In the case of the onamatopoetic words, Stem 
‘concludes from observation that these are due almoat entirely 
to the influence of adults, both in form and spearung (KSp 370). 
1m all the large onownatopoetic vocabulary of his tre children 
$0 per cent. ofthe total im the ease of Fide at 2,6 (RSp 376) 
—only Eve words seemed independent of thn influence. 
however, be has not eraphassod is that that the fist anomato- 
powtic words, at aay rate, ae partly assmlated to the chld’s 
wm utterance ther forms owe something to expression and 
Dabbling, and their mosning is certainly largely expressive. 
Wis mrely no mere coincidence that of the eleven onomnato- 
‘poetic words given in the list derived from Stem in Appendix 
{L(g ass) ax are wom oro.) hea ds (oF 
. Obe is another front-consocant £0rm, mm 
ethno ca ines my ‘walle only one—ss-cF 
(Strimpell—is not "What beppecs, then, 
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i this, that the child_ohether he directly Imtates the animal 
‘or gonecous object, oF whether he only umitates an edalt model 
‘—tses the word expresnvely, and that thes tends to shaw self 
im the expreauve ‘roatconsonantal form of the word In 
fact, what Lodver observed of bis son must often be true of 
the ‘other esses that when the child at 7,0 suid mm on 
‘bearing the sound of a cart he did this expresuvely, end ot in a 
purely umtative way (Stern, KSp 380) 

‘similar may be snd of those words which anse 
primarily from a conventocal form in the adult language 
for instance, Menger’ case of aunt (Wasser), Mayor's case of 
Sa (ball) oF Amment’s of dada (Tante) (Appenclix ILL, pp 253-5) 
‘Whule the child acquates such words by amitetion and trarntag, 
they are ako at the same time expressive, end this function, 
shows itsell im thes front-consonantal form. 

‘All these words, then, owe something to the child's primary 
seinen and atblng 28 vel asoreting tthe 
uence ‘about hum. In the present 
chapter we have discussed the effect of theie dividual and 
socal factors pon the entrance of conventional words st his 
sper, nthe at chapter we oberved ther mfuence on hs 
understanding of conventional speech We next have 
to ducuss the further development of the functions of these 
‘words, a problem winch ean only be considered. by comparing 
the cld's response to language wath hss use oft, at this stage 
‘Tiss 1s the topie of our next chapter 


Cuarren IX 
‘THE NATURE OF THIS PROGRESS 


‘Wat are the changes nthe funchons of language which mark 
the child's advanos in the comprebeasisn and fterance af is 
‘Gast words ”? . 

The Growth of Obycioe Reference —The main development 
‘yas formulated thirty years ago by Meunana (ZK 156) 
Language, ie mates at te out exclosly ative 

tional in function, becoming a8 time Roes on anexeasing 
UShyctve "Thu statement has been gly ateptd wd 
IU Wroaeteones he rt pla the rene coal 
ts to agree with Stern (KSp 161), Delacrast (LP 295) and 





orm (GR 69) that ver a te oot 18 not wholly 
‘Objective fanction—a tion wiveh Meumana 
Stott ntl at (EI 390, ly, today we sbonld 


re in wr tl i a 
nega tha fh tm 
ered Sten eect oay star 
‘that the function of objective noon 
Seen per me oolly epee cf at an cic 
Wha dwg tha crgeanoawt the chisel we 
sell sespchemnef'veres Le poor me ay Sal = 
word has the {unetion of objective when it serves as 
Site of daring thers Cowan apes pron ot 
de eaernee Tat for tase the cn of Seng 
iG stay ue af Ay sch hen 
Ot steer ret the ais yh ee Seo ter 
ot Uae cement in the Manone oper 8 tenet 
B. afs tore, the Sc of aig, rf a” Ten 
anes ew i ie ole nm i tat wen 
oun ewe dee od sys mone, a 
ea ee 
say hap y ence 
Aleecton of his atteation eithet towards the state, 
striving, or towards the food, or towards the banger 
and farther that only gradually does the atterance of 
EA 





alt 


Fa 
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Tring wit & thie dation of stein towards one pornon 
Othe whe experince 
We lave ow to ee bow fas this formslaion x jase 
ome fg of te Chngr—Son 
cane judge that 
‘svdnet in thy funcbon of pera is Ting plas? 
Sinaaocy by soting Ue pegestve changes 2 Gn meaning 
that lngeage has fo the Oke, But ths pla, 30 ey 0 
emit a pene our chal “iealty in 


Sandgroop bas oe the hut when he ven oc apne 
Tee be ca es ns ee eek ee 


Presence of that object, as am assumption that needs to be 
tested, 


a 
i 
Fi 
I 
é 
i 
EH 
al 
' 


30W 
‘malang an assumption that maght be an two was 
Te would sogmot, ft of al, that ae hud otters the 
presence of a parbeular object, no referential 
‘function has existed in the word for him, and further, that 
‘as soon as this utterance occurs, the word has aoguited a 
‘referential fanchon exactly of the same kind as it might have 
for an adult On this view, 1 t the penod when the 
‘lula says mama respective of the presence of his mother, 
stag merely an expressive cry, without 2 vestige of referential 
function , and when he does af last say rt regularly on seesng 
ter, he sng the word as » name for her 
‘Now these assumptions might quite possibly prove to be 
‘well fonnded in fact. Bur untl we have actually tested their 
truth, it would be misleading to regard them as anything but 
‘smmptions, snsing out of the supericial view that the 
function of reference enters the use of « word at the moment 
se 5 Sl eres eet Ok I 
object. 
To ducover how reference develops, we have ta notice, by 
‘the chils’s behaviour at times when he w speaking 
o to words, what s the fanctios of a gwen agund- 
‘gzoup both Belore and after he frst appears to attach it (0 & 
‘given object. In other words, we have to judge of the meaning 
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of a word by noticing ts place ia the chide sctvty, Tm 
ths we find ourselves following a trend which recently has 
‘become strongly marked i datonsons of the ature of Ian 
Sap eels eget cman of Dewey, Mal 
MPAs Daa Sis we ee cntaed cbrvatios of» i's 
tetat when bei eng orrepnding to words, Ooerre: 
tone ot thus kind ave, however, excemely scanty, moet 
nerves having contined hemnlves to cecarding the Changen 
{S's cht utlrance aly, sod this by the mere ratement 
ia cath case of the words “meaning” Even when, at 10 
the case of Devil's Teourd, we have roceve 
‘response, we are frequent fl ony that he chil" ar 
Moods word on 8 crtan ecano, Dut av given its 
Scdvaton ot the emental fact—what twat hls 
[tial Seharocr whch ed the oberver 0 this coneon 
ng th fncvon of aagage uote it Snvope 7 
oie the faneion 2 the ch develop, per 
owe t9 conser here may om sbeeratos of Ke ia wines 7 
ee ee 
repcing ts word 





The General Cowrse of Development (a) Instances of Re- 
sfonse “Io Appendix TY (i). p 300, 1 ge thee sample 
crose-sections of K's responses. “The fist cotusts of the 
cearhest five entre, as they occur wi my reetrd, of hus Gfiute 
‘overt behaviour in response to words, then 
‘months to elapse T give the ceoord of tis next five responses, 
and agun of the next Gve after @ smular interval. 

‘To summarise these observations, we notice that in the 
first group of entres (gth and roth montis) K's respauses— 
where they ars not nestral—comsst of the untiation of the 
ambition of u gven act, and that Sone entry (0;9,%4) the act 
‘canasts in touchmg 2 given abject, oar of many present, In 
the second cromsection (13th month}, we dnd that the direc- 


3 
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tor ii more closely concerned with the particular object— 
the child's crust or his toy bear. In the thied cross-section 
(eh mei end ache evence m dat deco of 
‘etivity towards a jim one amportant 165 
‘Gat ie chld wi pond to'a word ut the absence tbe 
object by moving 1s tbe ‘of the place where this has 
‘uMtorsanly appeared In the iasteactive case of Where's 
‘apple? (1235) be goes 2 step further stl; he dicts his 
Activity towards Ihe spot, not where the apple Mas custorsanly 
‘een, Dut where he happtns to have sen ita short tume nino? 
‘In brief, we may say that 10 the carer entres the child's 
response to © word 19 largely affective and conational—con- 
Ineling of the ambation cr anbubiton of an act as the result 
a he active sate eoised by the word Wh the ater 
enizies bss response is iscreasigly directed to and concerned 
‘with one particlar element i his experencean "object" 
eli tases of Uterance “Trg ow to the change of 
nour accompanying utterance, Ihave given m Appendix 
IV (2), page 302, three craspacchons wmiar to these yust 
studied, except that 28,00 the whole, the use of woeds develops 
After compreheouon, it is necesary to bejun Our selection a 
month later. As before, the eates are given Just as they 
fceur in my record To summmarse them, we notice i the 
fest group (uth ment) that threw as ye no criss seo 
aa word of adult form with any objective reference, althou 
‘the chuld’s own sounds waa at 0,10,28 would appear to 
dhected in semme degree towards the (oy dog Nat's there an 
farmderabie advance 10 the second group of eats (24th 
tmnt); posbly there «@ sore cirecuon towards a specific 
person. in the cases of nana and mama (both at 2.18), and 
Hawatde a speciic object im the case of 88 Bat 3,115, but there 
in more than an element of doubt an all these wastances. At 
be met hee appears f0 be an Scene the denen 
of the ack which accarspames speech a word bke # (1,2) 
or f:pba (12.20) occurs in the course of & specsic movernen. 
But by the ihurd group of entries (r7th month), the ppetare 
bay cetamly altered. Here there ae at least rer deer 
cases of objective celerence ba (at 5.4.) 1 defintely directed 
towards the bath, be (at £4.17) towards the buttons on the 
mother’s jacket, ‘and ba (3t 24,18) towards those on the 
child's own coat. Further, there is even 2 case of direction 
towards an absent object "he (at 34.7) when the chid st 
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‘reakfast-tme turns towards the cupboard from whch the 
honey has customanly appeared 

‘From these wo sencs of eatrs it 1s clear that the changes 
an the cul’ responses to wards parallel the changes in be- 
Lbawour accompanying ins own apecch, the latter éevelopenent 
follownng, stage ‘or stage, some months after the fomer. 
‘Along both ines we see 2 progresnve snezease in the reference 
to speesic objets witiun the atuation, end uitmately rele 
ence even to abjects which are not actually present. To this 
Extent we cortamly Sind a juatSeaton of Meumann’s view 
the child's hnguisic behawnouz, both im utterance and in 
response, seems fo have ace and more an objective reference 

The Process of Decdepment —Havang llstrated the grows 
of shctve relrenc, weno have 1, outer cot 
‘quarcers the ‘mature of this development When language 
teins fo Rave the fancoon of obyective ree ft Ue 
child, m this equivalent to eying that a particular word bas 
now become the name of an object for hum >This queation 
‘an only be answered by noticing the changes of ts behawour 
im using and responding to the sume word For the mut 





clue to our understanding of the growth tive reference 
tes sa recogmsng that tm the ey stage 1 not 
somettuog set apart from the rest of the child's activity, but 





a form of actrty i iteell Everything that we can obvecve 
lids us to the concluson that, at Feast durmg bis first two 
Ye, language is only one feature of the cd's total be 
wus at any given moment, and that only through & process 
of development does i become relatively date! form of 
“Take first hus response to words As we have seen in 
‘Clupter VIT, the effect of heard conventiooal words upon the 
luld 1 to cinse nm to engage mm or desist from certam acts, 
‘These words gradually take more and more the place of the 
adott’s phyncal actraty. At first, when ws want the chold 
to do something or cease from damg somethung, we phyncally 
hielp lum or prevent hm; mainng, perhaps, encouraging or 
discouraging nowes the whe. For instance, we put a ball 
within hus reach or we remove tum Gam the bot freguard 
towards which be hes crawled. Later, to aclueve the sume 
multe, we say, Baby, bale! excouragingly, or No? or Hot? 
fn a menacing tone. 
‘Now it is amportant ta notice that the bebaviour that our 
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sct going is on the whole of two kinds. Fither we 
take furs furn his attention m fis direction or that, or we 
him perform (or deast from) a deSnite act, whch may 
indude the mampulation of some object. For mstance, we 
say Chavoosouns to hiro icbtack , so that he tums his 
attention towards the wandow through which bats have been 
teen, or towards the clock. Or we say Brave ! or Give many 
crushe! 00 that be claps tus hands or holds out the crust 
fous, Both ia causing hwm to attend and in cxusng him to 
act (or deast from acting) oar words mereannglyceplace 
‘The same repiccement occars, but of course very slowly, 
ig. Sd orm etremera we of eat “Tren 
3 Rot just words, es unng them, 
frih an effet on the bebatsour others We ean easly 
say that he is using language snstruroentally, always with the 
reservation that the intention to use speech in ths ssstrumental 
fashion may only be partully present And af we look at the 
chald's fest spoken conventional words, we find that he uses 
them instrumentally wn two ways, which we may call the declar- 
Ate and the manila “Tn the former ust he is drug 
‘ur attention to some ebject—an when K, for stance, 
‘ila pouting to a picture of a watch—Appendix IV (6), page 
‘308, entry 1.6,x5._ In the latter use he 1» not only drawing 
‘ur attention to an object, but at the same time demanding 
that we aba sabsly his needs m relaton ta that object, for 
Snatance, when K said goga, wanting chocolato—Appendx 
TV (7), page 313, entry 1.6.15 In both uses, the declarative 
tind the manupalatve, there is expression of the child's affect 
tnd conation ag wel as the rudumests of reference to an abject, 
‘When used instrursentally, the chnld's Iaguage has’ the 
fit of brngang others within Iss axrcle of acuity In the 
delays ue Be atiacs another's atten ano assares 
himself of company. It he 8 delighted, the presence of another 
pemon eakances fis delight i be i aaa, the presence of 
‘another person alleviates is fear. The word becomes for the 
huld a means of securng this enhancement or allevstbon 
Jin the manipuistive use the chuld is again using the word as a 
social instrament ; this tims ag x means of scvaring the belp 
‘of others in satisfying his practeal weeds. Sometmnes, of 
‘course, both declarative and manipulative uscs wil be present 
‘Now there ss no doubt that the use and acceptance of the 
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jestrumectal fonctions of wore play an insportant part ia 
hastening the growth of objective reference in z 
language. Thus, to trace the growth of the meaning of a par- 
‘heplar word for a child we aved to trace the changes of his 
Behaviour both m Terponding to and using the same word 
‘The matter ts plied a ttle fr us by the fact that compre- 
Iession. generally ‘we, 20 hat for a time Wwe ca 
often watch 2 chid's responses to's word without the comple 
tation of the chik's uses of it 
(a) Response 0 « Word —In Appeadux IV (3), page 304. T 
Ihave givea my observatons of K's responses to the word 
dalle, © word fo which the chud responded m a. mznber of 
definite ways before he himself uttered at with meaning, 1m 
te form af bo: "During hs pend that he was responding 
fo tate, i he wanted the objet question he ould 337 
‘aa sound:groap also nied by bum lor the expression 
‘of, many other deures 
The child was erven tos fst bal! about 2 fortnight beloce 
the date of the St en try bere In the cure ofthis ped, 
Ine must often have heard the word balée whole seeing the ball 
‘A094 he shows hunoelf capable, for the fret tne, of turing 
towars'and touching the all 0 ean the pase Whee 
ss the bathe 2, and does this repeatedly’ be next ste 
ests, coal wthout any item (o ouch th other tgs 
That taay be present, exclsding even another ball (e,10) 
Some definate progress seems to be fecorded at 0,20,27, when 
the child learns t9 hold up ene object 10 response to Where's 
doggy? and another in response to Where's base? A further 
evelopment wo appears on tive same day. when xh response 
to tha latter phrase the chid Wolds up « latge coloured ball 
instead of the orginal seal white one , the application of the 
‘word seems to have became exteaded partly, at least, on @ 
bau of objective smalanty.4” At 0.10.29 we have an mstance 
of the land of expenence which helps to bring about fuller 
Shreve etree a happen, the word Bele / 
joes not evoke the touching or pointing movement , but 
direction of attention towards the Goject severties desire, 
tm cxpenence wich we may regular of some mporane 
For up to this moment oaly twa bunds of bebaviour have been 
‘up for the child with the specie word cther be 


Ths goesios ot tn exendat appieaton of & word we duce ut 
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“Two months later, at 71.5, 2 farther advance is recorded 
[Now the ward his come to srowse, not sunply direction towards 
8 specie object which is present as pert of a tot 
‘but behaviour directed by the remnslatement of previous 
expenence of the object "it wodd be reascoable ta Say that 
row the word helps the child to recadl the object There are 
{actors is the process the chuld’s previous experience of 
tall wlule playing with and is prevent earn of the 
phrase. The effect of the previous expenence persists and 1s 
ABble to direct the chid's actwnty at this present moroent, 





and the present actinty as initiated by the heanng of the 
phrase Wherr's baie? We may therefore tay that the phrase 
‘Causes the eal to reler to an absent ball; the behaviour that 


es prevoly around by the preency of the ball, 1s now 


“Thus a senes of observations of thus land makes it posable 
for us to interpret the phrase “ the growth of objective refer- 
‘ence’” m terms of the child's bebaviour We see how the 
‘edolt using a woed sach as baie both declaratively and manpa- 
atively, causes the child sometunes to attend to an object, 
‘sometimes to dea} actively with it, and that all the time the 
object itself 15 becoming clearly bfted out of the whole situa- 

with the particular phonetic 





faplcament by courevtoen monde, deruopest wick 
EbTaiy tecl cuSued i cay Geist’ To tia we Sut 
mviet 
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(0) The Growth of Uterance._() The Chld's Prive Cries — 
Asearly ass frst month, a chld—as we have seen in 
Hicinuive of aferent aiecove ita "Aiton i my, 
foc iatance, wwe the same vowel-coumd » bot whe. he 1 
lunhappy and when he 1s pleased, we have no dificalty im 
ddistingutsiing his contentztent from toa dosatisfction even 
‘hough we cannot see bum. I the course of the next few 
months farther differentiation af antonation takes place, theve 
‘varieties of intonation being the chiel vocal means by which 
the child makes us aware of ins different moods. 

‘In Appendix 1V (4), page 30 1 give roy records of K's later 
wes of these varieties of tatoaaton. It will be seen that in 
Jus tenth aod eleventh months be was msg the sound a with 
at least three diferent patterns of intonation, expressing 
hese distinct aflective states 


(4) Detght un obtazang or sexe seme desir thing (9.16) 
{W) Dissatisfaction at snabaty to obtain such a eing 0,10, 
(Rage at bemg cepmmanded (0.0.28). 


He expressed delight, dissatisfaction and rage. 

But although these three sttonaton-patters express the 
child's moods they algo do something more they draw our 
attention to the object of stuation wath which he is con- 
‘cerned. The chud in fact is begzanung to use stinds in declara- 
tive and manrpulative ways, ealing upon us either to share 
Ins feelings about things, ot do something for hum, 19 the 
case of K again ths was seen in rather an interesting way 1n 
thu diferent oses of the sound ¢, «forma which seems to have 
‘been a vanant of @ but wed ws a mote ergeat manner, with 
more definite direction towards the situation? He used thi 
sound & m the course of his second year is the (allowing ways 
(Append 1¥ 64)) 


(0) tn reactung for an cbyect—a form of “1 want this!" 


(fy) Beccary" Lak at thet” (e446 


8.20), "i 
oR, aE me om 


Sm Captor 5, aK, 
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Ages teropatiey, aking for approval of sone at: 
oh Bis ast hah. 

1 each of thege cases the sound clearly has a double fune- 
ton, “oot only Goes expres the alive sat of the Cid, 
han stutade towards something, bot ot ako serves to cect 
the attention of others to the particular thing with which he 
Etomcerned’ Te child i osing 4 word int Sodaratve or © 
ianipulatve way, witb debate colrence #0 the ctuaton 
etre im 


"Now it is impoctant to note that this increase of definste 
reference to a situation may ovcur before the cald leams the 
conventional adult word for it Because the child has an 
“Urgent need to dicect attention to a situation, he wll use hire 
‘own primitive tounds insteumentally for (hs purpose 
"But of course, while he a sll ung bas own sounds 19 some 
‘tuations n other cases he wll certainly be ifivenced by adult 
‘words To refer to K again, while his use of was being 
iflrentiated 23 T have just described, his uve of & was being 
ec By various dh words hn be heed’ fn Wh ely 
Bart of hi acne year Be was wsng@ of mn he flown 
‘ways (Appendix IV ()} 


(0, With sera sole (nga ae tas 
er, 





(a) Expresung eatstaction me certaun pleasant amelis, 
te tin) 
(a) 3.30). 


wae nce to his eiderdown, a beloved bedicilow 
70) 

mn a last two of these caste we can be quite certam thet 
(ha chld's tse of was indacaoad by + word the conven: 
tional adal language at the fst cae the hid orm of 
the word apples and the fourth case bis form of the Word 
Aid (used by fin mother fo eierdoem) a the suond and 
‘and instances we probably bave something i the nature of 
‘reinforcement of toe chin's own primary sounds. He sid, 
‘eimty spa, aha when mig we. es 
area someone. These Sounds taken wp sd sta 

{&r adalé woud thas be given a cote coomcton wid the 
Situation. "Now in all these four caus {tin tear that the 
‘lil’ use of is orginal sound u has been gave. a more dete 
objectrve reference by becoming asumilated to a somewhat 
Similar soond wed by the adults sraisd ‘nm. 
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‘Al these case, un fact, are erampes af the proce descnbed. 
in Chapter VIII. The chuld—asng hus own or an acquired 
sound—expresses his fective response towards. an abject, 
‘where the conventiocal samme Ix some resemblance 10 tht 
Sal owe uttered and th eds fo Become wabiaed woth 
‘dower reference to the parucalar object which bas evoked 

“The next stage in the process is a further coaventuonalisa- 
taon of the chul's speech, when ie adopts « conventional adult 
word place of bis own auunds. K, for omtance, having 
Feaponded regularly to the word flowers fr @ comple of mouths, 
onng wioch tune he amsefealy anda aon sctng or smeling 
Towers, suddenly at 16,24 snd fu fom catching aight of some 
hyacindhs (Appendix V. p38) 

‘A sulas development Ean be found mks uve of the sound, 
x (Appendix IV, p. 307) At 1.8, for matance,seeng one 
el i hee, he Sad us om pen wound agg ta 
the wanted the object But on ths occasion he also added Jf, 
dns aftespt at the adalt word shoe Sox days later again we 
fi hry Fepcing hs cstomary sounds ¥& winn Yan 
Dotter at table, by the word batt, while at 1.9.27 he sad 
on seeing an ‘aeroplane, having’ dunng the previoas week. 
{requently said 1 x on simular cecasons 

Fo ceach this post the chuld has had to pass throngh these 


r 
2) Vara sotomations of the sound 4 (0 express dierent 
affective states 

{a) The use of the same sound (or a more urgent vanant of 
tinth mereang reference to the sntsation 

(0) The conventiqnalaation of the sound or the adoption 
of 3 comastinal te (ac a eB fon 

ecard of ths lind ciety brings oot the fllowing outs 

Fist that there 8a regslor development, wothout say sudden 
teak, fom the child's expremive ove of his own prmative 
sounds night up to is tramoatl se of conventional Words. 
Further, hat the cls seed to brig others wun has cls 
of activity wll Ind to the growth of reference #0 & mtuation 
{nthe sounds he muon, belore kay option of conventional 
‘words "Fil, that the adopton of conventional words, 
Tibet clomly aa they are wnt particular tuations, belps 
deveicp farther the growth of ference to Cue situations 

{) Phe Uleronce of Consentioal Words —We vert ceed 
sonar see of ovarveions fo thow what change of bhava 
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take place when the child has adopted @ specific conventional 
word 'Soe as we bave sed sores aot cay fo ed 
Sites of is kand where Belarc ia itesace ofa word 
Soraunced by expereces of response Co te sce word 
For even wits ¢ cal doe not obvouly fespund fo words 
fu scom a heard fo be wang it with any Segre of Togo: 
lunty, itm taken wp by the dels aroond ham, and sete 
sis to theel Te trmngs tuelors aoe cramps 
fama) of expremive orgnct aoe of sooraiopcene eng 
(tik tik) and one of conventional origin (eaea), we shall have 
Ie plc statins of eens ed wpe deb oe 
Appendix IY (5), pp. 308-12, summanses the 
way asthe ope sench ek ence mrather forma, 
Tigre ee aly thw wack mcd se nw frm of be 
roe 

‘The earker uses of this sound.group have, as we should 
‘expect, an aflective-conational function they express both 
‘the child’s affective state and also his wmpulse to secure an 
Slkvmton of ie str or connate off attactina 

ome teow of Grechon towards a0 object bon 
te appear, and thas before thre is any over respon to 
‘same word heard . for mstance at 0,820 K 3 eer) 
‘while reaching for'a plaything, at 0.9.6 while looking up at 
iSe mother, Sod at ery wile rein out for tee 
Kato so tht be mater Gt cer expt 
Dearing mena “fins it woud soem tat the begining 
objective reference 1n a word may occu ndpencny 
of the tramng which a may undergo m respanding to 
that weed 

‘dn the other iaad, the c's fit response to & wee 
sod group say show few traces of reevon towards any 
peaks object this w altrted K's exthest responses 10 
Sch phruns ot Gove mond crete ot Gow weeny abled. 
‘Pin eect of theese me sew in Chapter Vit page 209" 
irevely totale scion, "Tes tre tht on each saan the 
TS te 2 ptt er and to tha eet 
fected Det Gals Cealy DE word mummy) Got 20 une 
‘Objective referchce to the chul's mother ealy. ‘The entrion 
at 1,16 ané at 11,15 show that st us really the phrase as a 
‘whois wiich sroaca the ction as & wine, for wen the 
alts other supe Give daddy ert, be my ofr the erst 
foe, end wien sie anys Ge mawury ere may ft 
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due ae vce amatee 
fp er hen any 
seem ecee tran 
siseriy ers ot era, em 
Tie entry at aaa At tga and at 1.58 ths telecence also 
rary alias Agata 18 Geo be 
fe re Si nh oy Te 
ipo he eae = aly ment, 
i pes epee seme a me 
hid has had» ish leoger expert of fespoe fo meonmy 
chal aa orem ae my 
ia eh eget eed 
ton The word waaay, both as spoken and heard by the 
Beare et Sa et 8 
oe epi ert ee are 
at expreases Ins discomfort or delight, and the desire for the 
discomfort to be removed or the delight to be maintained. 
‘aad when fe bear te wena at, § ane Gees amen 
Se'tes pes Whaad to pertoon aed wach ges ce plants 
ee er eee emt 
Sosa rb re che 
response, it w difficult for sts ase to be extended to any further 
‘new situation, even though his mother may appear in tt, for 
instance, he cannot easily be brought to respoad te the word 
by pomting to her reflection un the mirror 
oe ne ates 
ee ea at at tin 
pemecem ermnareca overt, beat 
ise’ nee de 
Some ae er ety ma, a 
SPare beeen pele tet Goes 
dn the eatres at 2.62 and 16.15, On the former date when 
‘the chuld hears the phrase Waere's the acwxpper ? be makes 
He cae me vse mcg te oa 
eves PL waco ars 
i yb ak he men 
Tn tha inter plzane, & weed seem, te heat two wanda evo 
fait tee keaton ee moe 
Se Se eee eee me, on Un 
Ses Eee 
Eero eect 
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person, ma new situaton And st is mteresting to find 
that twa weeks later, at 1.6.15, the child shows the frst 
wertain instance of objective reference om spealang this same 
word 

“The whole senes illustrates the gradual emergence of objective 
reference, m the utterance of = word of expressve Org. To 
‘complete the prctuce, we alo give anstances ofits development 
‘na word of representabonal (onomatopoetic) ongin (et) 
find mm one of conventional ongm (gaa) 

‘Appendix IV (6), page 322, shows K's se of tik tk, to which 
The was travoed to respond iz the toed way. Here the very 
frat utterance of the word, at 1.5.22, might already be sud 
to have the fasetion of objective relerence the child is 
recting hs father’s attention to the watch But there can 
‘be no doubt that when Ive fist says Hk ek un this way, pulling 
At hus father’s coat, the word is abo, perhaps manly, expressive 
of aflect and comation it expresses the child's longing to 
secure « particular satsfaction—the pleasant ticlang sound 
ta the tght shing thing that smetines, mec fom 
Jus father’s pocket The entry at 15.24 allusteates how 
steve sefeence in och 9 cue ruy grow | the chp 
tora picture of a watch on bearing the word tik tk, This is 
2 form of tramng the word mete the chidl to find sume 
Innty between the prctuce and the watch ', ater, at 1,5, 
‘the sight of the picture evoltes the word frors the child, and 
this time is becoming closely bound up with the visual sm 
‘eession of the object” It is no longer merely a stimulus that 
fets going a whole tran of behanour in the child it much 
sora eans by wach be w cau to reer to an object 
‘within the situation 

“The next thres entres dhow the perseteace both of the 
affective coustional and objective fonchons of the uttered 
Word. The entry at 17.18 = interesting as sustrating the 
extension of the word 10 include a situation objectively similar 
to that an which it was Grat acquired (the litte clock was much 
farther sn resemblance from the arigiaal watch than the pictare 
1 the book ad been): whle the final entry, at 78,48, us. 
trates a farther exiensson doe to objective smilenty. We 
fare not, however, jostifed in sopposre that these two last 
‘cases ate wholly without aflective colouting , the child's ery 
‘of Gita presumably expreses hut Gelight ia secognising the 

Tw daromed se Chaps Xi, 
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‘object Thus, as ee shall show mort fally 20 Chapter XT, 
‘page 196, the cls application of the word to.a new stuaton 
Indy be Fernie as having wot only an objective, Du also 
an. aflective bass 

"Turow vow to the case of a word of conveabonal ongen, 
swe show tn Appendsx IV (7), page 315, the changes an K's 
Behaviour accompanying his use of gaga (chocolate). When 
he fit says t, al 3.69, ts function = cleatly both expressive 
of affect and’ conation a9 well as teferentaal—there is an 
expression of longa, together with some Telerence, sf not {2 
the chocolate well, at least to the deszable expenence of 
cahing wt We cannot, indeed, be sure that the child's atten- 
fron st diected towards the chocolate rslf, as an object, even 
thou we have sak cases as tha 1.615, whee here it 
certatnly a sharp discrumzation between the expenence of 
Sting the tanana and the expereoce of ating chocolate 
‘At 11023, however, the objective reference to the chocolate 
Miel appears with more certanty . whue the amusing instance 
aU'3,7,28 shows to what extent the word now bound wp with 
4 particular visual pattern ‘The final entry, at 18,16, emnde 
tus that even when consederable objective relereace has 
developed, a word may stil be used to embrace a comparatively 
wide situation, which may voclude, together wath objective 
direction, both affective and comational features.* 

(e) Motuat Effect of Userance end Response —I0 these cases, 
we sec, an important factor va brngang about the growth of 
Tolercrce 1s that the child both eats and speaks the same 
conventional word 1 the particalar stwation For anstance, 
Iie responds to tickich by looking at the clock, and says 
Litt for something ofthe kind) when he sees the clock Every 
‘ume that he says Ut he tends to respond t0 xt the same 
way as when he has beard it, that is, ius own use of the word 
farses him to tum to or reler to the dock Thus, although 
the child begins by using a word wstrumentaily mn either a 
declarative of mamrpslative way—it 1s directed muy tawards 
bringing other people mo touch wth hu, ands perbaps oaly 
slightly directed towards the stvation—yet itis clear that the 
funcuoa af reference the word must aly Gey. “When 
the child hears the woed be turns to the clock ; when be speaks 
At he turns to the clock (either actually or mapientiy) whsle 
at the same fume the person addressed also turns to the clock. 

"We mender thn ca dha ss Chater XI, p 207 
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Everything combines ta develop the function of reference fn 
(he cd's use of the word. 

“Thus process of the child's sef-stumulation has been studied 
in great detail by Markey (SP 126), who perhaps tends to over- 
‘emphasise ris importance i the growth of the referential func- 
thon of the chs language, at the expease of the other factors 
‘which we have found to be present, On the other lend, 
tere can be no doubt that Markey w night in mauntatnang that 
the growth of reference only becomes antellgible when we 
ay attention to the parts played both by the child and the 
‘adults around him its 2 socal process As we have scen, 
Tanguage becoeses referential far the child beeatue it ts 4 form 
‘of behaviour by which he callt upon others and im whuch be 

‘responds to’ their calls upon hum: 

1h The Chis Renstonce fo Change It, however, m= 
portant to lay stress on what 1 already, indeed, partly recog 
used that the process 1s not merely one an wich the child 
strawivay adopts a coaventonal word, mith da stro 
mental we Even though « ehuid has imitated the word in 

nate situation, some time wall often elapse before he 
om sar of using ths word mnatromentally And this, we 
imggest, 5 cot becamse the chald “ forgets’ the new word, 
‘but rather that in the stress of a decavative or manipulative 
‘need, he tends to make Use of his own farmhar meant—Feaching 
‘oat and uttenng expressive eres 

“Tan may be Hlestated by wo entries trom my record of K. 
showing the bepmanng of his acquinton of the word ake 
(tee Appendix TV, p 303) 

14.0" At tea there was sins roll KC hld out hes hand for 




















4d mimediately Be said Sroiy and loudly ia kx. Late, ws 
eating the cake, he saad hak bebe. 


On the fist occasion the chid imtates the word, bot next 
day an exactly salar stustion does not ummedately evoke 
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(his word; the chuld’s attention, mn fact, 1s so much taken up 
with the coke and the need to secare it, that he begmns by 
reaching out for it, and when he finds ths unavailing, say 
‘urgenlly €6¢ It is reasonable to say that the stress of the 
‘Stuation prevents rather than fosters the imitation of the 
conventional word 

Tn the same way, Schafer found (BV *8o) that when he bad 
trused his son to make a coaventional clapping-movemeat on 
Thearing mache Bute bute (seo Appendix V, p 322), and then 
‘srequently gave lum 2 prce of cake as a rewaid, it was some 
‘ume before the child wsed this movement on seeing the cake, 
Instead, he used his ows primitive means of reaching out and 
G7 But the cake once afew hs hands, he was prepared 
to cary out the cay 

Tet ler that im otatot these eases there isa distinction 
‘between an act which the chud has leat to perform sn a given 
situation end the use of this act an an iwsi>umentel fasioon an 
this situation The cnld's adopton of conventional words 
{ee other symbolical acts) as very far from bemg the mere 
eproduction of moversents which he can perform, whenever 
‘he comes acroas a situation ia which be has learat to perform 
them ‘The new movement must, mm fact, be made & more 
‘efficient tool for the child than hus own accustomed act, before 
awl seplace the latter Once, however, ths sspenoe 
‘efficeney of the conventional word i borne an upon the child, 
the way a open tons adoption as an instrament mn place of 








Miews factor of mst] resatunce to change and sabwequent 
rapid acceptance of it are of the greatest importance i the 
child's development, both at the present stage of is frst adop- 
don of canventional words, and also at the later stage of further 
conventionalisation of their use (see Chapter XIT, p. 215). 
(¢) What 15 seferred to as Uns Stage +—Finally, we have to 
olice that when the child fret uses and responds to adult 
words refereatally, he is referring not so much to an object— 
 thg within the sttuation—ag to the atuation as a whole. 
‘At this stage words are far from beng ssoply cames, means 
of the static representation of objects. A word that the ciuld 
speaks 1s to be regarded rather as one wears by which be 
responds to a situation, as an essental part of hus total reachon 
tort. [fhe says mama on seg his mother, or Giktik on seeang 
the clock, or gnga om seeing the chocolate, be as not simply 
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nt iy eg tn 
sme ae ee ee 
sri eeeteahe rent aed 
TR AEM wit, Wars 

See en ee oe 
altar cae aa once rungs 
SRLE core neem ait ee 
iene Wernreetrin iy ae 
ere aneaaee ene 
Si om Chal ty es aes ce 
Barents sere Os 
Eee cae mari armars Shun 
wotewnae eer ens 
Seats eae Graces oe 
er in Seong a 
At mdiscrmmatety on seeng ether of her parents, and on 
‘being asked Wer dun wh? by her iather, she rephed on one 
coke ga fn Sar ep ianere tape 
facing leat at 00 to any meme amd faa correcty st 
Sper beset ats ca 
rithee of her parents (B 335). A strung instance is that of 
‘Nice’s daughter, a chid show in learming to og having 
begun to say mamma for her mother at 2,7, she soon after 
CR makita ttc edna? ie 
po ee 
sie ie 'e sarsaae sat aa 
inchs Geeta erie pire a 
ih eis rate oh anaes 
SOEs maieraie ey 
Sites Smear al 
Sty coe Sept ore 
iter ieee se 
as a means of referring to thus 

any un I ome en 
oe Sr yceiee amor ins 
sieht eee hice 
TPiSpmmea tanta Moe doe 
ieee as wears 
aici ae are Se ae 
Hie sary pie eter 
LEE tie iene Beeaten 
ite Ruvirhs ners ee 
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{ves the crust to hss mother on hearing Give daddy crusts and 
trues A ccmaponding Stectatn umpc by Coline 
race, A cares my 

Fn som at so WP 6, When be ell Dome @ pepe he 
faves what w in fus baad fos father, but does tis also when 
Seis told Downe d roman: « moroent later being agaun told 
Donne d papa he puts the objet ato bs own mouth Charly 
in these caces the heard phrase usa stumslus to the performance 
af an act, and oaly 10 a\very ehght exteot does the oovurense 
ff a particular woed within the phrase eealt in the diction 
of thub act towards a particular person or objet. The develop 
iment of tus abjectrre Grecion 1» slow proces. 

‘Further, we can 32 general say Usa, that even when « word 
Sekticly tomar’ puruclar bj, tho werd bas not uly 

iy * the wo ‘0 

‘he function of a same for th object” Take, for wnstanoe, 


ie ition mie oe of he word my At 5.8 and a 
6.13, Appen . At this te. be Was 
Sided pratig the eo tad reponding fo We wth some 


Stes lec the mtr, "Y wn te at 
Pores fom: uke tele eerste it a 
Sit lel represcnratne of her. Tt soane reasonable to say 
‘that the fact that tus word bad for tum so full an affective 
and conational background prevented the restriction of its 
Sgnetpople pce war Fe For a long bal walter pry 
reaction must have been spread nnd 
teep, is toe ohn hha gel Egor tt Ears en 
iy one acter a feland ang aciy,Toeetticion 
mike nesnlocas werd mitirintocas oh tarnice peas 
Sst aow procan Early ago of ar mows of rfeence 
op rl ea a 
te composting suse unten Keser of mun st 
‘ious refi at S430 fp guy or insear fa weed at 
Hees de fr ttn, a rb at ra 
peel er the epee tk 
wrrd in the aeons of the cnet tar instance, WY actos on 





athee how at is that the experience of spealang or hearing 
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enguage carves to have ciyective reference to a thing, and 
(2 Mlomatly to same 

Suounary of the Process —The instances we have oven tram 
ace buatocr catny july we m,spangouann 
general formulahon, subject to the rmoducations suggested by 
Stere, Delacroix and Loraner The chud’s expenence, both 
tm uttering specfe words and wa responding to the, has at 
the outuct an aflective-conational bass, as well 8 some ditec: 
toon of his attention towards objective elements of the aitua- 
thon. This objective direction gradually becomes more 
‘prominent 

‘We have found that there es ne sumple and clear division 
between what is contabsted to this development by the 
thud on the ote has and by the adulton theother It aught 
‘be supposed from Meumann’s orginal statement that when 
child Bist utter his own words, ha behaviour is purely aflective 
fand conational, and that only when an adult bangs a word 
before him does is response become objectively. directed 
HF this were true, a child's fst ery of mama would be nothieg 
‘but an expression of his affective state and. nocompany 
sthving., and on the other band, his eesponte to such « wi 
a bathe? or hekviick nothing but direction of bis attention 
10.1 specific object 

‘The observations we bave considered lead us to the conetoe 
tuon that while there is some truth im this aecount, #8 too 
simple to embrace all the facts 

‘On the one hand, i appears that the utterance of a given 
sourd-group, from & very early stage, and before adults have 
Antervened, alzeady may be accompanied by the rudiments of 
objective reference In the words of Stern (KSp 182), the 
chi’ early utterance is cot "a pleefl shout or u ery 
of distress; it as & striving sorwethung, an avordance 
‘of something, 2 delight in somettang”. The truth of this is 
ailusteated in our series of observations of K's word mame. 

On the other band, we have been able to show that the 
ckuld's tumedate response to a heard word 1 ot wumply 
objective reference. in the fist place, a word such as belie! 
ft fichick/ includes wattan :t those intonatonal features to 
‘Which fhe chk haa loog responded m an aBective and co- 
‘uxtional manner. Further, the stfuation to whch the chld's 
attention & drawa, itself evokes affechve and conational 
‘espouses from tum, and these must rapidly come to be evoked 
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by the accompanying word Funaiy, the objectwwe reference 
‘which the heard word does bring about throngh training, is 
‘certainly not narrowly directed to one specific portum of the 
Stuation “ as we have seea, the child's response coasts rather 
in the mstuation of an act which certaxly may involve a par- 
tueolar object but sthuch only in the cotrée of time Becomes 
Sefitely directed towards 
“The child's utterance of conventional words and hss response 
te ham, proweeang a they do te by ade, combina Yo bag 
about a further ine reference ” Wan the clld utters 
4 word he not only uses if wstrumentally, bringing about some 
relerence by othets, bat he also tends (0 respond to it himself 
‘aa he bas previously dane when it was 
that i, by reference to some portion of the 
ast, fat, played by 2 word un the child's Sebanour ie 
throughout ‘deter by 
responses characterstic of the steation as well as by its 
phymeal features Thus the refereace that he makes will not 
at frst correspond to that made by others in using the sume 
‘This correspondence —whach 2¢ esentnal ifthe child’s 
Tanguage i to acquire a flly nymbaliea function is he result 
ofa father ic, 7, before the hd 
rst uses and responds to adult words, extends throughou 
‘he penod of hus educatioe In the secton whch follows we 
shail study the earber stages of tins process 
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THE APPROACH TO THE CONCEPTUAL USE 
OF SPEECH 


Crapren X 
THE MASTERY OF CONVENTIONAL FORMS 


We have now to conser the farther conventiosabsation of 
the clukt's speech ; lus adoption of tbe forms of adalt language 
and hus use of them with ther carrent fimctons. I the 
present chapter we chal! study the convertsonabsation of form, 
im the following chapters that of famction. 

The strange transformations which adult words undergo 
when spoken by the chld have often been desenbed, and are 
‘well summansed by Stern (KSp, Chapter XVIII) "Bat soe, 
{or the most part, they have bees treated very rouch an the 
‘way of plulolagical curtosties—anterestig perhaps as 
sroanonal amidantes wth the changes thet have os 
im the hustory ts not very surpneng that, as 
Stem points oa, the stay of em has borce very tle fra 

‘Yet its evident that the (orms of the chd's language ay 
engged mets coopicted frm of el, al ie 
as engaged m mastering & form of tall, and 
patterns of sound that he utters in the eflort to use the words 
‘that he bears around Aum should throw ligt upon the develop- 
re fom miry ey mal cmt oh 
aly antec the psychology of edtcali 

Sn whose tee chid proces bee conte of the 
forms af anguge poses of wh be least aba to 
‘the rigours ofa socel institution, and et the sare tume masters 
an instrument of the fat impertanc to hn! 

Farther, itis not as though the development of form were 
te go on independently ‘of the development of fuschon 
‘Throughout our study of the growth of language we bave seen 
that the forms that the child uses are mtumately related to 
ther functions in his bekavwoor. Its to be expected that & 
study of each of the two processes wal throw ligt upon the 
nature of the other. 

‘We have found that the uses to whch the child puts hia 
carly words are to be explained by recognising that he begins 
‘wath a repertory of sounds which soon become @ means of 

1% 
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social behaviour, and endeavours to adapt tus behaviour 


child. A new word is not jast dropped into hs reper 

Uke a ticket unta a box, to be reproduced when needed, 

chuld begins with a repertory of hus own motes, and ax tune 
foes on theve approximate tore and more to the nowes that 
Fhe hears The manner i which the child speaks his early 
eonventional words 1s due to a convergence between hus own 
Pimms stterance ad the conventions ft mother Longue 


The Duta Many of the, genera sees whch have been 
ate ‘concerning ‘language have 
ieee Crowe ows the atu wnlyof octets Zeney 
UL) or stance, gathered together the of 21 ‘dren of 

range 9 30 toonth whe Ster's remarks 
hSp, Chapter Xvii0 ‘wie based sa 2 canter falon pon 
the records of at least 26 children Where the forms have 
‘been noted wath due attention fo their phonelic chatactenstics, 
‘ome resalts of unportance may emezge from this method 
for instance, we are enabied—as we saw 1 Chapter VIII, 
age 125, to make a general statement of the form of the first 
few words normally 
But ths method ts certainly inadequate when we come to 
eal wath the problem now ‘us the relation of the 
orms of chuldsen's language to the process of their mastery 
of the conventional mother tongue. For this, once more, 
wwe need stadhes of indidual caldren, recording their pre: 
frventuonal sounds, ther attempts at convention wordy 
faa ih comeponing et feng coed wit tbr beg 
‘Accounte of this land, it ceed bardly ba said, are almost 
otieylacang, A very good ooe ms tht of Devile, to which 
ve Dave aieady refered, all hs records beng even 22 an 


‘peaking chid ; but since Stero—as he himself tells us—ae sot 
2 phonebcian, itis not always easy to be certaio whach sounds 
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the means to indicate; farther, he does not always give, the 
corresponding adult word To'these two records I add here 
‘my own account of K; we thus have before us surveys of a 
French, a German and az English child. 

Characteristics of the Child's Lauguage whee Conventional 
Words are acpuered.—Conventnocal words, at the moment when 
‘the child dist utters then, are abvady uivested with a foam 
due to the primary charactenstics of Ine gpeech ; they are 
ilmast entirely front-cossonantal and they are to a large 











Devas oper [ERAS | 1 
‘AGU Prnach 


Ade gan, 





extent reduplicated._As we have already eea in Chapter VIEL 
{G 129), of the earliest hal-doven words of 27 children, 75 pet 
ent contain only fromt-consemants aud 46 per cant ace 
redopllated 
Tn the cates of the three children we are bere specially 
studying, a fuller analyse 3 peauble “we are able 10 t1a0o 
the further conventionalstion of form from tus fst stage, 
"Table V gives my analysis of the uutal sounds of words 
ing with consonants in the seoneds ofthe three children. 
{in each case I ave taken the first batch of words aa recorded = 
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242 from Dovllehis Sst complete st, the 53 word spoken 
coy wont sponen by (oe had tpaten Sly 25 worde BY 
et 6 te only 35 
26, beng thus retarded compared with the 1 
girls). Then in each cose I have taken the last hundred or 
fo words recorded in the child's scooed year, 400 finaly T 
tive made an estimate ofthe ropordocs of ital consocants 
15 Bogluh, Freach and German the Sst from Jones Pro 
nowncing Dectiomary, the second from Le Pett Larowsse, the 
Thre team Camels Cormew Engiak Daconary. The con 
fenants are Sranged sn pereengs groups aererdag to the 
paint of phone seypn—t note She casnkeaton's given 
IE Appeal, eae 299 





1¢ sll be seen that 1n each ease the front-consonants of the 
ceathest words are consderably in excess of the corresponding 
repoction in adult speech, the deficiency in the case of the 
Engh and the German child beng 1m the mddle-con- 
onants, and mn the case of the Freach efuld 20 the back-con- 
sonants as well. By the end of the second year the proportions 
are mach neater those of the adult language, although still the 
Freach chuld has rather further to go than’ the others. 
‘Turmang now to the question of reduplication, I have calcu 
lated fom the records of these tree chuldren the proportion 
of reduplicated words, first the vocabulary acquired by 1,6 
‘and then again in the last hundred er so. acquired im the 
second year. The Sgures are given in Table VI, and fom 
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these it w clear that by the end of the second year in each 
‘ase the high proportion of reduplicated words has greatly 
dimmed | 1 lave not attempted to calculate the proportion 
of rodepicated words im the Ges ait languages: obviously 
here, af in the intial consonants, an approsimation to th® 
‘conditions of conventional speech will have taken place, 
‘Relation Sehocen the COnid's Specch and the Adit 
-—The child, we sce, comes to the acquistion of adult words 
‘wih a system of speech wiuch hes marked chatactersties of 
Na own, both in phonetic conshtstion and in intonatonal 
foe "Phone eon of  lmted group af suds, 
‘mamly front-consonants . intonatonally it tends to consist 
‘of amngle or redupheated syllables In what way does the 
Gill ake we of hs peed in us advance upon adult 
in 

fo deal Gest with Ius acquistion of the consonants and 
cocsonant-compounds of conventional speech, we may say 
that there are three moments of a pete ve the history 
of cv eps, tepe hes wu certs 
appar ' speech, the tine when be frst at 
{Bmnate st sat cor ioe alt word, ao the tat when 
he succerds an this mutation "If we can observe these events 
nthe life of méivadunl etuldren, x wal give ws some indication 
‘of the relation between the chld's own repestory and the 

tage that he i attempting to master 

fa Table VIT, 1 show the results of ray analy ofthe records 

of the three children here studied, the fall detals being 
dix IL, pp. 260-9 I have alo plotted the res 

Fig I, trom which the geeral course of development emerges 
ana very interesting way. In all three cases the child 
wath a few sounds (maunly, as we have seen, front-consonants) 
and for some months confines inmself to tbe imitation of the 
corresponding forms of the adult langeage, isitating these 
suocesstoly, and igncring the rest. There comes s tise (1.6 in 
the cate of Hilde Stern and K. three months eather an that of 
Deville's daughter) when the child bagazs to be more amtlons, 
canng bis slowiy-ncreasng repertory of sounds for a wider and 
wider range of those of the adait language, and filing naturally 
to unutate all of these accarately. Finally, as ths number of 
sounds which be can attempt reaches ws cauczoum and his 
‘oun repertory continues to grow, he becocies more equal 
the task before buss. The beginning of this final stage is just 
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indicated in the cose of Devil's daughter, and clearly chown 


in the case of K. 


nosonnagssags 


wreSUSRaesras 








Ta a word, the child begins by ignonng the sounds that he 


saa cine ieiar 
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i ets pos ail as cn ts @ 
ore frequently before the child only those words 
mz Berm bee te Gal ly tn ex 
Snare UE. termes 
Sere eS Lime 
Pay fore pee es 
ea, fo aa he Mat te 
rary of ae eee, Pal 

cae eo et Be he be i 


‘mother, 
Period —The middle period, 


3 
4 
E 


j 


ffi 
aERE 
& 
3 


ry 
it 
¥ 
i 


i 
: 
= 
E 


‘then, iy warled by the folowing festures. The child contunues, 
to elide some sounds, fer others be substitutes hus own. 
‘And this substitution ‘may 


be af wo Kinds ether total 
‘sound, or its sssuulation to a neigh 
bourmg sound. Thus we arrive at the three most characters 
‘be features of baby-tak enon, mbstitution and stammlation 

(i) Ekinon —From the very outset of hus acquustion of adult 
wards the dhld, aa we bave snd, merely omuts consonants— 
uly in oa one ie sys, fr instance, ti teat 
of ebdack, Gradually enother—and. perhaps’ more nter- 
ssting—fonm of elinon begins to appear wen the child, 
tempting the conouant sorpounds of the adult language, 
‘omits one of the consonants By consonent-compounds 1 
sean fuch groups of consonants 26 appear regulafly in con- 
ventional language foe stance. pe, Ak Kw, groups that re- 
‘quently are "felt" by adult speakers to be sungle sounds 
ther than compoonds “The elles of elawon oo these i t0 
Produce auch forms a feisch for fawch (Hilde Stern, ou for 
frou (Devil's danghted) or Mm for evsam (XK) 

Stera (KSp 335) gives what us obviously the correct explana~ 
to of the frst land of eision, the omssion of uta of final 
ccasonaats the accented postion of the heard word stands 
fut for the child and wis the which Ue reproduces before be 
fas acquited the alll to manipulate a sueestion of vowels 
and consonants. As for the secood kind of elion—where 
one element of a conscoent-compoand ss omtted-—Sten wil 
Stiempt no generalization, for, ax he says, thre seers to be 
oregalaity as to which of the two consonsats wil be omutted 
for felza some chilcen say lec, otc fouch. 

‘Bat this elison in constmaat-composnde ia undoubtedly 
worthy of our cose stedy, for at we abull abow, at throws 


4 
i 
HH 
7 
Gg 
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onsierble ight pon the c's mastery of conventional 
"The Sat thing that we have to nonce about these consonant 
compounds is that the whole problem ss musconceved if We 
ask which of the two elements is elided the first or the seand, 
‘For this isto vegard the corspound as. stainc mode wiich the 
GA perceives before ura, wheveas tho fact of he mnattar [s 
rather thm here is a pattem of voeal Behaviour which the 
hud undertakes, and the cements of which he may be capable 
of produang separately, but winch he finds tt dufeult $0 pro. 
Suge an combation Thus, uf we analyse ove thres recone 
‘we find that of a total of 265 compounds undergonng enon, 
2ay (or 8 per cent) occur aller Ube cluld has shows humsli 
“apable of ‘making both conscnants separately. (1 analyse 
‘the full records mw Appendix ITT, pp. 270-4, the 29 exceptional 
faues being marked wth a0 asteeste) 

‘Further, when we examune the cosspounés with an eye to 
thetr phonetic form—that sto say, notiang which vocal move. 
seit are requed go perorm them—-we tn tis tat they 
tray be clstied mio two rman 7 ae 
Mose which connat af a font and mie ox back and hdd 
feoasomant, for instance 


2 mp bh be, te, dr, on, 
ML a, i, oh 





The second group are those wtuch consst of a consonant 
(front, mmddle or back) and the comonant w, ¥, OF @ 108 
stan, 

er bor, am, km, Kr, cw, J, DR 

‘These two groupe together constitute the great majorty of 
shove aolrping heen us of the 266 coapounds bere 
tus no fewer than a4 (or 92%) belong to ether of these two 
Sansea (see Table Vit}. 

TE now we ask which ef the two consonants a the compound 
1s cluded, © suzple generalusaton may be made for each of 
the two groups Where we bave a front oF back consonant 
together wath a meddle consonant, tw the muddle consonant 
which 1 ebded. "Where we have a consonant together with 
voc § the child produces « front comocant” this may be 
‘Ne fewer than 228 cases out of the 245 conform to theoe 
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eneraluations ie. 8p per cent. {se Table VIN) The details 

fre given in Appendix TIL, pages 275-7. 

‘How are we to explain these facts? ‘The general principle 

is this that in aftempang to the subtle differenoes 
‘the adult consonants the chid tends to replace them by 
dee and ope falar voral movenents He 2 inden 


oe eck cues ak e's 
consonant together wits «die comsonaat Here the Cd 





hhas to pass rapidly from contact at the back or front of the 
oouth to contact in the middle, o° from middle to back or 
front, and then in each case past to the next consonantal 
Bintion through the vows! postion |For mance 1m saying 


‘that of the substitution of broad 
‘bolds good an the case of the 
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compounds with w, ¥ or g. But here the peristesce of well- 
tstiblahed act shows tail in another foc w or or 4 
font consonant, and when the cud attempt totter it 
Eanjunction with another coaamaant, a speces of assumlaton 
fakes place "the whole compound 1 tednced to a single front 
Conant, Thee te a wl ft ft Sebo (), 
‘ot maro for movacou (Der), oc BA for seat (2), presenting 
each case 2 baat consonant for te w ox ¥ compound. 

‘We shal so these general tendencies ngsin exempliied 8 
we pus to the other uractensts of the Chl's speech 

() Subleton Pertaps co. feature of bebjait” hag 
relaved_ mre aftenuon than, the child's sities of 
onsonante for those that occur in the adult language We 
ive already notend sack cases a0 Hidde Star's ddd for 
Soto (Bevie'sdanghes) aid Ws for ager 

els : 

‘Ste (Sp ss) i cecing ww thas peabls Pots out tat 
althonga many” fenerabsattons—" lave of soundeebange "—~ 
have been attempted, none has been succesful io the sense 
that enables a to predict which sounds culdren iw general 
well subetitate fr those that tay hese ‘There appear‘ be, 
Infact, wide tadivdual difecences "Tha cance 
‘but m iooking for laws of sound-change™ we may be putting 
the wrong problem 

‘Why should we expect to Snd that gen consonant ofthe 
adult language ve replaced in al children alle by soother 

ic cohort” Ht tra that exch regular solstitutions 
‘haractemse the hatory of language, but these, st mutt be 
‘emembored, are the cumolative ofect of changes in the speech 
Dt nmaerable sidvduals, an” average’” exbodied an the 
srniten word. Ia the case of children, iret aatiey for 
the present we can Sind seme wuformaty in the feces of 
development, underiying all the diferences of deta With 
Sor ann before an, we can snake a geoerauation 
which stra, at nat, forthe thnee chen her tached, and 
Une which aigt rensnably be trve ofall dren. that 8 
hid’ subeututions of conoonats depend pom te crder in 
‘which these have eppeared in is develpmect 

"The records of our tee chlcren are fall enough to enable 
oa to trae the ordain which spans appearca, once the 
Sh begun to attagt conventsnel words 

"The 1s show: 9 Tobie 1X, where the Gate ss given of the 
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first appearance of each consonant, whetber iestally, medully 
‘or finaly, from the time when the child Grst begins (0 use 
conventional woede 

‘The first pount to emerge from thes is that substitution 1 not 
usually 2 matter of replacing a consonant that the chuld cannot 
imiake by ono that be can. On the contrary, mo the great 
uajonty of cases the three chuldren were already able to 
‘produce the contanant now attempted. Tas is thown in 
‘Table X, where I give my analysis of all the cases of substitu 
tian recorded by Stern and Deville and of thooe in my own 


Le 





Toaange | 100) ot | 1 | 





record of K up to the age of 2.3, the full detauls beng given 
1m Appendix 12, pp 278-93. Here, out of a total of 355 cases, 
‘ho fewer than 8 per cent. consist of attempts upon comonants 
already in the cluld’s repertory. 

‘Taking now these cases where the child attempts a con- 
seman sendy prt Mareen e Ad ht ot a6 
‘substitutions, 77 per cent. conusted in 
‘consonant by ane which had appeared eh rnp sar 
{in the chald's history, while an only 20 per cent. of ¢ 
did be substitute a sound chronologically later. (The remaan- 
ing 3 pec cent are doubtful, because the records do not enable 
tus ta say which of two consonants oocorred the earlier) 
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Jin the second gramp, where the chuld ettempts a sound not 
alway present nhus repertory, we indthat of @ cases no fewer 
than og percent, consist of substitutions by somesound that he 
has alvedy produced, whe only ia the onuning 6 percent 
oes he utter @ consonant which he has never before produced 

Tn boef, the Tole 1 tus sobstrtution oceurs when the 
ld replaces @ heard consonant by one relatively more forelar, 
fone which bas been longer established sn ins repertory The 
child, when conironted with the necesuity of carrying out & 
‘ew, oF relatively new, pattern of action, often produces one 
‘which has become more habrtual to him 

Now ths gensralsation cettamly does not enable us to 
predict which substitubons will occur among children in 
feneral "There are, however, two pots that seem bopetil 
Tn the frst place, the chudres we have here studied belong to 
different ngurstie commumties, and xt is not improbable that 
their mdividual differences are im some measure due to this 
Tt us not unbkely that chiidren of parents speaking the same 
language produce these consonants ma a particular order, and 
thus theie substitutions would tend to be uavform 
‘Farther, even in the cases of the three children before us, 
ft is evident that the range of substitutions 1s by no means 
‘unbnited, Certain consonants appear to mterchange more 
frequently than others Thus, in the records of these three 
ehuldren, we find that we can group the great mayonty of sub: 
Stations into three classes the substitution of front for front 
onsooants or middle for muddle the interchange of t oF 
wath k org, and that of the dental (& d, ty 8 or @) wath the 
sibilants ( % Jy OF 3). These groups compnse no fewer than 
6g per cent of all the cases, as Table XI shows, The full 
Setmls are given mm Appendie UIT, p 294” And although 
these groups may seem rather broad, xt must be remembered 
that the speech-acands of children are far kso precse than 
‘hove of adults, and that one might quite reasonably speak of 
‘8 consonant of the t-type or of the type 

Tem noteworthy that, apart from the special cates of the 
second and third groups Just mentosed, the snterchange of 
‘consonants from widely separated poms of articslation hardly 
occurs at all. To a very large extent the child when he 
replaces 2 consonant does 50 by uttenng a sound at the same 
‘pomt of articulation ox one very near it. And sts alsa inter- 
esimg £0 notice that while the direstow of substation = not 
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always the samme m different children, xis frequently the same 
consonants that are mvcived , thus while Deville’s danghter 
‘usually substituted a for J, ox the case of K only the reveroa 
substitution occurred , sumarly § for & occurred in the former 
chuld, the reverse m the latter 

‘The fact that we can lumit the range of substitutions in the 
manner shown so Table XI rather suggests that with wore data 
at our disposal at might begic to be posuble to make clear 
fenealsations ato the occurence in deta, AC presen we 

jave to content ourselves with recognising that’ the chief 
factor 1s the replacement of a comparatwely unfamiliar co0- 
sonant by one more securely eatablished rm the child's reper- 
tory And even this generalisation 1s moore alanunating than, 








any aw of * wundcchange”, foe points out the psycho. 
inpral amuanty” betwee te’ aeqintion hf 
conventional language andthe evelopment of walled bebaout 
in general through ®mitation of the act of ctbers 
i) Asrimlation “The chld's eamiabons of adult words 
{al oto two groups aumed by Stern general” and apecial 
Ti ganeralstaminton, words which are very diverse 2 the 
alt langage are adapted by the hl so as to conform 10 8 
Siecle gourd pattern’ In gpenal ssemiston = pertalat 
sound 18 changed by the mfluence of a newghbourng sound in 
the sete word 
fo} Cone Asnmuiation ~We have already come arom 
coe frm ef general amwiabon wo reGuplation; for 3 large 
oon of the shld redupcations are 8btimutated frees 
Eizbar adult words, but posed by Se child humaell ‘Tian, 
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the 42 cases af reduphcation which I recorded of K up to 


given am Appendix ITE, pages 295-6. It is evident that the 


COE isd oan ad Mrs to» gee! pts of 
ipleation 
“Ti case of gearalasimiatian mentioned by Stem (Sp 


1339) are Ghose in which the child asumiater diverse words 





mentioned by Stern the child ended diverse words with the 
‘ume syllable, for instance, eich or ere, sayang onkatch for 
Onhal,verschredere Sor vescheden A wellknown instance of 
this not mentioned by Stern = the tendency in some ctuldren 


to end words with fy xin depp Ths was very marked an 
hoe ae cect mateo fo the age 23 (ts 
cent. of bas total “And 230 72 words 
Ee erent tie was 70 An the Srepanrag Sia 
‘or neuer, snd pagl for nother 3 fai 


Elan cata apes ch oes 
diverse words to the mame pattern. Ths pattern may be 
due to some rdiuynerasy of the child bumselt (28 perhaps mm 
the case of Gunther Stern's & and ef) or it may fint have 
aren in imitation of adults (as perhaps m the case of K's 
‘-endangs). Whichever be sts source, the particular pattern 
‘of action, once estabinbed, tends to dominate subsequent 
ets, with the result that the chk’ speech at thu stage fends 
to be more unite than the adult language upon winch it 
» 

General aaumilation, then, like substitution, shows the 
dominance of earker-established habits over the later acquire- 
ment of new forms of vocal skill 

{@) Specist Assiniletion—The process by which one con- 
souant may be affected by another neighbouring one has 
often been commented upon, parbealarly since st occurs tn 


{he isory of anguage ou well ain the evelopment of cldren 
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Here again discasson has mainly centred opon the ralative 
fobs of tbe two coasoeants io the adult word: toasts 
ot slat bave bean datinguibed which Storm (KSp 3) 
ames " prolephc” and "metalepbe ".” fn protepsis 4 coor 
sovant 8 affected by one that socceeds rt, Boe hake 
ecomes Aucker , sn metalepns a consonant m aflected by ane 
‘that precedes i, for mstance prvsche becames pespe. For each 
of these cases, Stem adks, there 9 bass in 
‘there 1s a specks of enbcpaton—the coming coo- 
fonant aflects the oxe cow being wttered. In metalepis we 
irave something in the pature of perseveration the consonant 
ost uttered alects the ane now 1 process of utterance 
"All this cannot be doobied. But an addibonal question 
arises What is the relation between the sound which exssts 
“tn the adult wocd abd that to"which thr cid ammmiats it 
betweca g and d, for mstance, whea he says dade foe 
Hiemvana, to ors te ove op many fetal Mos mapested, 
tendo be rapa by Et cen x Sr tiple 
tend to be re fears, ay Stern odds, ti 
tation 1s wmadequate to cover all the cases Bot Mevmaan's 
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rendered by sugle consonants, the divese emsonants of a 
‘Word will be assurilated, and the whole word frequently take 
oa mduplicated form, These tendencies, coupled wita that 
Soaunance of the froct-consocants which we Bave already 
Doticed (se p 270), Jead toa remarkable umformity of speech 











among chen brought up 23 communities seatang diferent 
Jangoages Nothing fo stance, could be mae strikng then 
to find tach a word as didda (and ws vanants) recurring wo the 
engage of thee the che, esd wt ch an rormons 
(See Table on oppo page 

‘Feria ab Vrtal Aphene "bet ecto of nen, 
substitution and assumilaten tas shown this that these 
processes exemplly, ic different ways, the same process— 
the persistence of earlier modes of functomang wien the child 
finds humsel{ under the veed of sng safembar words sn an 
instrumental way Tn elison, when dealing with consonant 
‘compounds, he tends to make éruder vocal movements instead 
Of the more camplcated ones that the coepounds demand— 
thee erat eget eing te Eto which 
accustomed sn peimitn "Thus he produces 
1 brond Utemation of feat and back contact fo the Excuses 
‘or slung of middle consonants Im substitation, again, he 
‘places an ucfomisac conammant by ooe mere femisar, even 
though he may have shown himeifalveady capable of uttering 
Doth, In general acsonilation we Sod the dominance of 2 
(General pattern already well established, tn special assimilation 
{the domizance of particular consonants already well estabhuhed. 
In brief, we see throughout the persistence of eacuerestablibed 
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ers = 
dae, [beat |S | [ee |e, 
Sia |e (dasa | my [am |e 
aie [zane |? | 
ten fest “tana [ as 
fer et | Wane 
oo fon [tet 
i | maleee 
ae 
on 
Ee 
cams joan [odes 
ser [tam | mee 
a an 
ine 
saute [eae | et 
oa er 
(om [een 
ome ta | peer 
tycoe ee 
(al 
tse | 
Stare : 
we [ace 
om Ee 
Sas 
ae | see 1 
ooo See { 
as ) 
ee [gate 
i iss 














Aa given by the cheer 
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Soleo fron ote tt dos now ety The 
Eoatute the seed ty, ux. tiem motramentall fends t9 
ake use of walvecteblbed facubar acts that kave served 
fy trowel needs tn tbe pat 
Now i of very great wtefest to note that the defects 
wwitdh chulre’s spect abows at this see ate very sacar 
{> thoee which ootr in the spesdh of ates, for 
Intanoe, desenbed 50 sinkingly by Head He bimvel as 
drawn, attention to tins suninty” the speech of aphascs, 
Sei (agen iy tn by ho 
parle was, 9 fact, BME coophagced 9 long 
fen 8th Preyer 6 5g al occa 
iy recoil basa aa eval of Hea ph 
rehng work, Bt ata such woes Lem (6 37) 
the sry 8 gereral ayo atk 
Bax‘ 'tic hatheto Beene to show rs Detng up 
speci form 1 ehilen's speech 
‘One, caution i certainly neceaary, as Head wars us 
py we te cael not fo aly te as 
GF Sika nth debate stages of Gevelopineat sn calérea, 
Toe pant ia raher Chis we hind in childrens speech defect 
sue to thow encountered i aphao, and us we are dealing 
{in both cases with language it rewonable to ask whether 
Aimar eects may Dot be due to nimiar causes 
"The exect parle with the defective speech serbed m 
coe et a sb end ono ean 
Verbal Aphasn, which be descnbos at a 
Setect us the strocture of words (A 233) "In thowe canes the 
patent as tavaly well able to comprehend the words that he 
Flare or sen, bot when he comes to utter therm be dows 0 tt 
2 detective fast, retaining the general pattern of the Con 
enbocal word, bet altecng the actual sued 
“Tors thee fttores also Caractere the stage of languege 
that we have conudered in the present chapter the cid 
Seti mean” the wot that Beery aed the 
Yntocatiooat words ‘tome 
Cie to teas of comrecionnl aris felt bo ssp 
bot be fas when be attempts to 
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ssumilabon. Thos hs patient number 4 (A 271) cided inital 
consonants, ying cardi for dedaraiion , Saal consonants, 
Saying confine foc cowfned , and vitevd « single consonant for 
Compound dowcat for achuical. Another pationt, camber 
47 (A 225) substituted b for y, saying obend for oid; whale 
1 yet anather cave we find assimilation . noes for done {Oxm0- 
‘bet 13, A 232) Toro examples of this last patient's speech 
are deed, a5 Head says, closely sumer to baby language! : 
Tif-rent fom sefr “am ill 00, fnew His "om soem 
ee” teste ton bey ne eat tal you, ar 
this one seems strung), and Here's iay, here Randle, the mam 
ondule, on the nines, hot sats om 1 Zee pasteger, fo0 
mon, lady” (Here's lady, bere handle, the man coudsctor, 
fn the line, a's got seats on it, Chee pesvengers, bo ie, 


lady ) 
Hw does Head explain defects of thes kind? He 
all aphasia as a disturbance of the functioning of the iy. 
compheated act of language, the effect of a lewon e 
eee e eee eae 
acquired earher 9 om! bustory"’ (A 476) In a word, 
ee ee ee 
Sie sieen saeco 
ey mts Dut fundamentally also, 
ace Tm Se 
er 
eigetdereerepeenste ata 
Beta Pai 
aeaforaies 
foo 
ah ea naar ae 
Soon as Som eae 
Sebo earner ae 
fot cei bantmeeanoee 
2) eters eee 
Sod Sete peesses 
Pon for instance “ Determination by schemata '*, 
Sar 
‘can be influenced by reactions and expersences which occurred 
Sparen ees 


‘Tae pats sas deck wns Spotacoeal Apbane Yo be ates aired, 
‘roan matbed Vere Aptana 
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‘Thus the work of Head has helped 1s to corroborate what 
wwe bave found to be the guidig ponuple throughout the 
Present chapter. In acquunng the forms of adult words, the 
Chald’s abuity lags behind ius attempts. He res to use a 
‘wnder range of sounds and thew combinators than hrs reper- 
tory will permit, amd this repertory influences his attempts 
‘The ceanlt ur baby! 

‘So mich 1s true of the forms of speech We have now to 
see that a umalar prinaple holds good of much of his further 
Progress in acquinng 13 functions. 


‘Caapren XI 
THE EXPANSION OF MEANING 


{In the course of the lst section we have come upon a marked 
ehatactenstic of dren's erly wie of words. that both i2 
response and 1m utterance apply a word to a wi 
Sap ol eiutees Going or betel thaw b ees 
‘war Gest acquired K, for instance, came to respond ta 
When's balie? (0.10.27) by holdwng up a large coloured ball 
tm place of the animal small one and—in the development 
of autre orde gre to my UR (8) om sug the 
church clock, haviog prenowsy wed tha word for fa 
wate 

‘Such extensions are wo stnkang and obviously so important 
that they have mever fied to obtasn a good deal of attention. 
Fethas the best Known case that reported by Romane 
fa cd tn hs fst year who baring lean the word quich 
for dock, appbed Yo the gure of an eagle som on tox, 
and then to coins m general ie Chunk ans tell us of 
thes daughter (SC 26s) that having at 1.7, learnt the word 


smoot wath reference to the moon, she proceeded ta upply 1 19 
cakes, round aie at on the window, wnt Fertig on the window, 
‘wevng on paper," round things m books " toting on books, 


faces, postmarks, and the letter Q Lindne* (B 340-2) records 
that his wale had made a sledge (schsten) out of a postcard for 
their daughter at 2,0 A month later, when the toy had long 
been destroyed, the eluld said mame late on seeing & postcard 
delivered af the house, and tome months after thus again ion 
fon seeng a letter Numerous other instances of this kind of 
exteunon ore the ext of oat of chores Sg 
‘smund (KW z13), Dara (BI 293), Taine (AL 253), 
(ND 106), Gulldume (DP 8, r8, Kenyess (PM 354), Major 
GS 326), Nico (CT 11a}, Pelsma (CY 354), Preyer (MC 117, 
34g), Sully (SC 163, OP 382}, and Stern (KSp 189) 

"The records of most of these observers carsist of a Ust of 
{he vans meanings wich have been ves ya cid to one 
and the same ward Observations of thus kind, valuable as 
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‘they may be 2s Mtstrations, do mot throw much light on the 
factual process af extension. For this we nood a fuller state- 
‘ment ; ‘Wwe need to know in some detail how the chi behaved 
In wuing of responding to the word on sucoeatve o©:3si0n5, 
Records of ths land are rarer te nl ones act a al fall 
enough for this purpose aze those published by Ament an 2 
Soi Yaceepe Geen To ceed Testes te abl ar 
‘my own observations of K (Ay vi. 

‘Extension af the Groath of ation.—How are we to 
explain this wide use of words? The most obvious view 1 
that the child has begun abstraction and generalisation 
abstracting from diverse tuations some features which they 
Ihave tn common, and thus grovping all these situations into 
‘the same class Most of the things, for instance, named moos 

‘the Chamberlams’ little daughter were circular in shape 

child extends the use of the word trem the situation in 
luc f was fet acqured—aemg the moon —t ater mite 
tans more or less 

‘Thee ebmocdy sane tri wn the vaew that he we 
‘bave a clear step im the ‘f conceptnal thinkang— 
aand ths is a poant which has been felly recognised, from the 
tne of the early observers—Sigusound, Tame, Darwm and 
Romanes—nght up tocar own day Bat no one to-day would, 
T think, be sated with this as full explanation At least 
three oiher factors romst be taken isto consderation | First 
‘we must recogmse that ths broad use of words does not begin 
at the moment when the chil acquires coaventicnal speech 
At w a grata) development of his earlier hngustic activity 
Secondly, itis bot enough to speak of the objective similarity 
‘af situations for the culd, neglecting the affective responses 
hey arouse in Tum and ‘ther functions in hus bebaviour 
Thurdly, we must not forget that the word stself 1s an mtr 
iment for the child, a tool, and that ths certainly determines 
the mancer m which xt = med. 

In these three ways we have to supplement the scoot 
ven even by Stern (K For although he refers to 
ihe faery om tse Wo be ones tel to mary 
of those kinds of objeciee sunilanty in diverse situations which 
weil cause 2 chuid to extend a word fram one to the rest. 
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The Early Wade Use of Seonde—To take full account of 
the process t wall aot do to beg at the point where the child 
fist acquires conventional words frow the edult. language. 
We aust go farther back inte tos ingest hnstory. If, for 
insance, we fod Star's daughter Hilde «x her twelfth month 
tenis faphewed test ee "her dali, ab, one of 2 
lage namber of her toys, we have to consider the possible 
connection between ths Behaviour and the sounds which the 
rade whe playing wath these toys belore she Jeamed their 
canventional naraes For our study of children's Ianguage 
leads uf to assert that its development is comtinvous, not 
4s some writes such as Bubler have camntuned—a tenes of 
sudden seps. The history even of the cd’ set conventional 
‘words does not begin ate moreent when he acquires them ; 
they have thes root te hus eather use of sounds Ia a real 
‘enue we can say that Go word used by the chilean be toally 
‘ew to hum, every word has affnsties with his earlier lmgusthe 
experience 
ith a ecord of observations such as thove of K, xt x not 
‘sical (0 trace the changes ia the elala’s we of sounds, pre- 
ceding, Wis adoption of conveational words We find’ that 
even at the outset the child's sounds are used mn a wade rather 
than mmc way Thi trae bot of uterance of 
tang of hus response to st. As for bis response 10 
Jangunge, we found Chapters 2V and Vid that when he 
Iheats particular pattern of ratonation and sound he val 
respond at fist not always wath the same movernent but with 
‘ny of @ number of moverente—all exprenive of the sine 
fflcive state. “Abd in the develeptsent of hub utterance, 
‘re find m Chapter TX, page 15 that a parvcular sound such 
20 called forth at Sat not by's particular station, but by 
Any one of a nurxber—aguin ake 1 ths, that they arouse 
the came affective state 
"a tracing the development of such a sound we were able to 
boerve these stages fiat us use wath vaned prioaatoas to 
express diferent. affective states secondly the incrase of 
feferenct to a stuation in the use of the sume sound ; thurdly 
tbe adoption of a conventianal sabtutue forthe sound, euch 
asta (lower, or pei (acopiane), ths braging with it a further 


increase of object 
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‘The mext stage of development is that which particularly 
interests us here the child extends the use of the conven: 
tional word Yo tuations other than those m which it bas 
been acqaued. ‘Thus K, having at 16.14 begun to use the 
‘word fa on seeing some byacmtts, used the same word on the 
following day for tulips, sx days after tas for mses, and 
‘again sx days later (16,27) on being, wheeled beneath a 
flowerng cherry. Fout months Tater, at 1.50.26, he said the 
‘same word on seeing a biscuit Gecorated with’ « ower wn 
sugar, and again oa senng embroidered flowery on a patr of 
pal Gevlopeant toe plea a the cate of the word 
zak le te Cl el re Sm of 80708 
‘aeroplane, in place of hus customary # 6 (Appendix 
30h Net Gay repent the wed seg nol ae 
ad 
Piaw the mperant plat that emerges from Uns sees 
cf eocda ss it teat ot po fo Gua teen 
fast line at any particular moment sn the child's development 
and say Here the extended use of sounds begins For while 
the chi sll the stage of etter ft own prtve 
sounds he alzeady uses ther in an extended fashion’ K, for 
wate ak 4.8 slg & bande ad 
fagain at 1.4.12 on Smeling yonguuls (Appendix IV, p. 306) 
Stary, Be used ee at a.56 wie reaching ott te ml 
at 1.4.1 for cake, and up to 7.8.16 for butter; pum he used 
the same sound at 1,8,10 for ace, and at 2,9,5 for aeroplane 
(Appendix IV, pp. 305-7). About all these’ cases we could 
"we washed, that the child was extending tus use of a 
sn extraordinary and sinlang tanner to mean 
wo diferent pleasant smells, or to mean milk, cake ant 
butter, of to mean seroplane aod shoe , and this in fact 1s 
‘what Such an observer as Ideiberger says of his son’s varied 
‘thes of the sound ¢ (Appendix ¥, p 315}, « bst which ws cited 
by Lamar (CR so aan meter ofthe unstable character 
carly “ normal rele tionships 
Bt if we trace the chiki’s development as I have Gene here 
sts clear that a sound such as g or £15 not a name for any one 
object, subsequently extended to ancther. it is smply a 
hitereatiation of the child's earber use of x sound to express 
anaflecuvestate, a use which ‘becomes moce defintely 
Girected to the stuation with which ke is dealing, without 





Baa EH aa ysaars 
dul Gi al 
A wae at 
e Heagetealiay 
Lalit jill 
Lt 
cavedass babe {ye ge: 
: Lee 
EEUU Gi 


Hay | it seas 
ae . 
ai8445 
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Further, itis ako brought home to us that this extension 
of the use of « word to apply to a new situation ws something 
‘more than the evocation of a sosnd from a passive child. Tt 
43 the chuld’s own activity whch brings about the extension, 
‘The flower viach bo sees i somethieg to be grasped and 
emelt And’ the word be utters is a means by which the 
Attention of others may be drawn to ths desirable thing (the 
declarative use), or thea help secured in obtaining st (the 
manipulative use). Of course, st need hardly be sud that T 
fam not suggesting that the child wall be aware of these func 
tions, oaly that they are likely to be present i a wore or 
Jess riimentary farm What I'am suggesting 1 that Docause 
‘he word and the new situation each plays a part im the child's 
behaviour he wl brenden eo te wor Yo appy to th 
Ruabon 

Tins in tracng the course of the child's development 

at adepise of comventoal words, we see tht objective 
extension it not to be regarded as beginning with. ths adoption, 
tbat that it ws based upon the early ese ofa sound to expresa an 
aflecive state, firt in a wide range of situations, and then 
smith wun increase of objective reference to these si 
Thus we develops uoder the stress of the child's need to bring 
other immman. beings into the station, to obtain ther help, 
‘oF a last Gheir company Then, by the intervention of theas 
‘other hhuman beings, the orginal widely-functioning sound- 
sroup w replaced, in one situation after another, by a speciic 
Eonventbozal sound-group We next have to conmder which 
features of these sfuations ate likely to pve rue to wide 
appheations of words. 








‘Yhe Kinds of Similarity among Situations: Objective 
Sent et ise, 186-9) gives: Corigrmpee) ot 
Oa oe eal e oaibe ne ies ot 
ssmlanty ba ‘tuations into three groups First, the 
cabana Maer Sasees taady, Ge a ot 
ton mn st re eee ona 0 ate ort pi 
en ay Sit oe a as wo cabinet ah eae 
‘onginal situation, but has some pout of bkeness to an inter- 
Eee 
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0) Stnanty of the Sisson a « Whole.—In Stera’s frst 
soup of cases a word us applied irom & cistomary suation fa 
another one whuch as a whole objectively resembles it; for 
‘instance, pal for an aeroplane and then for a kite, maoi for the 





At 23.14 he mas given a lange toy abacus; uimediately oa 
sxcng ital ‘a tell whether 

tse of the word was due to a memory of 2 oat in which he 
Jaa slept more than year since, and which kad ove or 
rows of beads, of whether be was t a 





for two other objects on 
fra), and agua for a plete of a bulaing 


In the second case, having learn 
seashore, K subsequently said at on seeing 
there was certainly a resemblance betwee 
grasy sand-banks by the sex and the slope af the rilway 
embankment (Appendix V, p. 329). 

(0m) Shyfing from Feature to Feaiure —Stera's third grou 
cof eaaes ate those fn which the extended appbeation of award 
as due to particular features sumlar to those present ia an 
earlier situahon. Here Stern cites the instance from Reroaces 
‘wtuch we have alesdy mentioned, where the word guach frst 
‘ed for a dur, lamately cme tobe wed for acm. Sole 
cases are recorded by Ldelbenger (Appendix V, p. 315): 
‘chi, having used mesmeau on seeing a dog of bearing the 
anual bark, later saad st at the sight of 
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‘This threeald claecation of Stee’ certainly helps ws 0 
snderstand what we oy call Use cbective ede ofthe proca= 
Ui eps Linacre mney song tae ch 
to being about the Sond from one 
fo dancer But when we came to exumine bo Sterns ow 
Clean obese Csly.we Sad at th aula 


The Afton Asfuct of Esision —to the fst place, Stern 
sary Tie eter clphane epon the part played by the 
aids affective resporsen Tt is uve that be mentions afect 
(KSp 183, 195) as 0 factor whuch is bkely to permeate all the 
‘varied applications of word, bat he makes no farther reler- 
cqmce ta ei Bis detuded enalyais This neglect soeme sttange 
nthe light of the importance Uhat hax been given to aflect 
esos of he tala Stcncng te onc ofr 
‘upon present expenence, aot only by the psychoanalysts but 
by English writers such as Ward, Stout and Bartlett. and all 
ta sepel gucal chasden epee eke ooo 

apecial to this pomt in ius account of 

ehaldcen's wade applications of words. 

‘Meumann’s vew is this (EK 186) that in cases. where 
situations are only very aight sumiaeobjecesy, extension 
of a word way take place beconse the sttvations arouse an the 
child suilar feelings and eunslar To apply this, for 
ance oa cae en by Ser bs Sangh Hie to 22 
‘toy rabbit and 








it aroused the same feeling 
of delight aad dese o play asthe argmal oll had aroused 
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function when he comes to replace them by conventional 
tei vio Geo © os aw cea 
sri Wien eee, at be ee Sew 
Qe Dasara os es 
Purentre  at t e ney eon or fo ore 
15 the sume way when be sold pel Srvt for an aeroplane tan and 

rn vee i keine od 
arbi re yey Pan ek te 
Sekt age fa eo em Sth oe 
sig cri wont are dco rg te Cg 
So net ners ch aero ay de 





‘um by the sight of a flower. 
if certain that affective surulanty may be a very powerfal 
factor in determuning the wide we of words, 

Functional Sumlarty Ul affective similarity bas been 
neglected, this 1s even truer of functional similarity. Yet st 
1s more than forty years ago that Dewey first drew attentiot 
tabenre Ths usual vigorous faatuon (PI 63): 


endear to arp the tame tere to lp nue of 








am rceme ei em ees 
pecs acne rma 
pone aeeteenns oot 





Ta word, Dewey foits open te 
sinilanty im the stations for the eb, that they 0 not 
Imarely exst stately for hi, bat are 

attindy. To is we shall have oa 
Feauetiy Boum wp wat he str f fowe sued Bi 
Fuociond) amlanty of ecber fond Say determine the wide 
tie of words 

1) 7h Pecton of he Sma his on ey 
This pow is no abeolutaly aeglected by Stern be 
ote in'panog what be cals an exceptional instance where 
the function of the situate Gecomer a factar in banging 
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boot the wider ie of a word. Hide, he tell us (Sp 288), 
Sond ae A 7 fos te fo ofa soma he foe he 
fmld pl this ithe same way as she would playfully pull 
Someok's nse ‘Dut we nave to go faner then Ste Sad 
ort out that thn by no marene an exceptional stance; 
Ronctional similanty is 48 comant a Sector an objective oF 
Mietive smarty. 

"Take, for insta, Hilde's use of pwbpe fora wide range of 
playthings, including a doll, « toy rabbit and a toy cat, Sten 
Fovognises thet these things are cbyectively unlike each other, 
End urges therefore tht extestvon wll occ when only vey 
Siperited rescaBlance $s preset” Bot the fact i that & 
‘stuffed cat 18 really very unlike 8 doll, unless we remember that 
eld plays mat both of them. Again, to go bark 10 Ks 
Wr eatuly very toprol tales remeber the whe he 
tr eatunly very "oe remeciber tht when 
sy twee Ses oy ae ama 

iw equally accewary to emphasise thu functional factor 
Jin these cases where the Likeness 1 said to he not wn the situa~ 
tions as wholes, but in particular features of them When K 
used fiz for the mulway-track after having used :t for the 
tensbore, there can be to doubt that the word was evoked 
‘not only by the resemblance between the two slopes, but also 
‘by the he hat ed nd ere bg tandbank 
2d that here was someting soe to chm That ta view 
is yustiied 18 shown by an observation of mine m this connec: 
few days afte the epmsde of the cadway track the 
Sd was taken near gray bank the hone he sae AD 
Jit, using again the word api that he bid constantly used when 
he washed fo be taken over the sandbanka by the sea (Appen 
aux Vp. 339). 

Tt ia inteesing to notice that in some cases, the wide 
application of a word seems to rest almost entirely upon the 
Shutenoe of thir functtonal maniacty. Take, fot instance, 
ete ofthe word the word dion Append 
Bia, At £68 Be sid the word before cimbang den front 
Tino’ fer ay ats Deen fo oe he word 
froquenty to indicate that a go mp ature (8, 
Ten0 Hore the cheomstnces show that th pomt ot 
‘Simlaity was vat a matter of Gecson, wp or down, but that 
{ere waa chiobing t0 Be done ix both cases, 

{it The Functow ofthe Station m the detiviy of thre — 
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Te further group of mstasces we bave to take 2 broader view 
‘of tus nohon of functional sumlanty; where the situations 
Ihave a simular function, not in the child's ows actvity, Dut 
oe ony of ame ear penne Fer nines, eng tin 
‘extraordinary uses made by Iselberger’s son ‘word 
smewan (Appendix Y. p. 315) were those which iachuded, frst, 
‘a sewug-table and secoadly a bath-room thermometer. "Now 
the only posuble pomt of resemblance between these two 
obpects ts thus, that they are mstruments used by someone 
‘Agu, Guallazine telis us (DP 18) that at 12 hus son learnt the 
word aio (marieau) for bammet, and sna short time was 
Sep wt eps very of pet bain hook, and 
imuree, “comb, saucepan, baurpin, wooden 

por agen pip ger oat ag yee Ber aa 
candlestick, coffee mil, plate, spoon Guillaume adds that 
st was never used for people, aounals or food, but seemed to be 
equivalent to machin ot chove, that 36 to say, an wnstrument 


by some person 

"No mterpeetation which relies upon the evocation of a word. 
by the smuanty of objective fettares can cover a case of 
thu ind We are bound fo sy that the word w te chide 
‘way of dealing wath a complex situation, the sunulanity of which, 
seuhanetir usa mo meal tht each cee, 
‘one is using sometiung, a persoa manipulating an instrument. 

Tt 19 clear that to: Stem’s emphass upon objecive ‘ri. 
Janty we have to add the two other features emphasised by 
‘Meumann and by Dewey—affective and functional simanty. 
‘Together these three views give us a comprehensive view of 
the amuanities of the ssahons among winch a child may 
extend the use of 3 word. Now if we look at this 
tivo very interesting pounts stand out. The frst 1» that while 
the traditional account emphassed by Stem gives a pacture 
of w someichat passive chuld from whom & word 1s wrung on 
successive occasions by sumlar stuatons, both Meumann and 
‘Dewey emphasise the place of the situation in the child's 
actrnty. And ‘that all these three views alike deal 
nly with one side of the processthe nature of the situations 
wand negicct the other Sie—the nature of the instrument 
‘which 1s appled to those situations, that 1s to say, the fanc- 
‘ton of the word used. 





achmity, his spoken word i a means of supplementing bis 
Detivity. “And in both respects the child's 





‘Ap illustration occurs. in ty 
‘successive responses to the phrase Wheres 
B30) By 079.4 tha ld bad learnt 
‘seus 2 sroall wiute bail on bearing this 
tests in the course of the next Sve weeks 
response was well eatablshed, but that 3t 
efinitely Lauted to the one particular ball, for when, 
‘ball was in front of the child as 
well as bas tena whote one, at was always the latter he 
former. Sux days later, however (at 0,20,27), 

‘be fonk the next step; oo bearing the phrase, sometimes 
sewed the large tall, sometanes the onginal smal! one. The 
significance of the phrase bad became extended for the child 





i 
I 
B: 


lB 
if 
i 

it 


‘that the child's istial response to the phrase Where's bale ? 
‘was nat mmply an awareness of the ball, or even merely the 
‘turmng of his attention te it. Hus response conusted rather 
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ty tgs because the ch fis that ca as than i the 
same way Ina word, objechve sumlanty and fanctonal 
Smalarty foster each other. if 

“This of course wal happen quite independently of language 
XK, for stance, at 1,2,19 picked up a cothes-brish and began 
to brush bis haw with it. There wag undoubtedly some 
seserblance between the brush and the chilis own bair-brogh 
both were long and slender, with handles, and brown ia 
colour, ‘but the clothes-brash was twice the size of the hair- 
‘rush, and had black bristles instead of whute Ils certainly 
reasonable to say that the child used the clothes-brush a8 be 
Thad used the Dau-brush because they were rather ake 
appearanee, but we must also add that they became stl 
rove altke for hurs when be found be could use them m the 
same way 

‘What part then ss played by language in ths process 2A 
please such as Where's Bathe ? docs this it wcrter the child 
fo sack simmlanty between the mew situation and earber ones 
On hearng the phrase, the child m put ato a condition of 
readiness to perform the specific oovements, and looks round 
for the appeopnate object with wiuch to peciorm thera The 
large coloured ball, because at 18 obsectvely sumular to the 
small white one, provapts the chiki to make the same use of 
4¢. thus the adult's word helps to wncreaze the objective and 
functional sumlanties of the two situations for the chil. 

‘AC the same time it increases ther affectrve sondanty. "The 
phrase 1 spoken 1m a familar vouce. Tt has regularly been the 
prelude to the smle and the word of approbation whack has 
followed the night response. "Thee qualtes of the beard 
phrase are carned over into the cew stuation, givmg zt an 
Micctive suaianty with those io which it has customanly 
teen heard When in the past someone has sud Where's 
‘atie ? ta an iaterrogative manner, the en bes been 
satisfactonly completed for the chuld by tas dome 
sath a ball’ now when be hears this phrase with its character 
‘she intonation in a new stuatoa, aifective siilarity will 
ineste him to complete the experience m the saint way, 

Ine will be the readier to see the new Pall at a Rt object ta 
take the place of the ongmel ove. 

Ts bre, the heard phrase serves ths purpose; it helps to 
rouse the’ culd te the objective, affective and fanctonal 
similares of successive situations. No deobt the mtuations 
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Sites eee 9 ae eae ie 
soe ee eee 
Een anerasie ce ited 
Pe 
Seer 

The Wide Applicaiton of Spoken Words —Torning now to 
RE eh etd 
tions—the declarative and the manipulative—charactensste 
of his own primitrve sounds persist and develop further when 
Senn ea ee 
Sencar anemia 
te cette te Pa 
pee oe 
Sarchoaimeeeeerene 

Se eran eee ea on 
Bgl ae tel Ton 
eae tees eae 
eg el 

AE alpen ige care 
Sete es 
mode of activity, only very loosely linked to any particular 
cae 

Tt er ep toe 
‘be as wide as that of the own sounds, the acquisition 
of conventioual words may actoally foster rather than hinder 
the tenn evar een. "Thus 1s partly beoause the 
coaventonal word, sappited though it is by others, 1s yet not 
Spee near 
ee 
oy ope 
ait sete 


(W) The Natural Features of the Acpuured Word.—The culd 
‘who nies a conventional word ut very much in the postion of 
Kobler’s chimpanzees ; having learnt ta use a stick to bring 





igi ree neni ee 
te woold be twine 
and this ad of tan too ee Smee 


be drawn for the 
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chi’ word both natural and conventional. Th chinpasess 
Shak we may cat nator to awn at it wt development 
te Teaching movements: anes UY hcl Se eeftbens 
Said Kahrs gue abu ate 
{sense convenbonal im that Rem pot m the ay of cong 
bythe human bemgs acura . 

say, tr Cais werd cbviomly conventional: is 
guppled by lus adult exvirowment ; what i perhaps not 80 
STD Fealsed' thats lo mtd we ben's ate 
GGoveiopeat of se own expeumve cat "Thm te tres beth 
sf oem and ts nebo” 

As tr the fom ot ht ext acqured words, bat been 
the heme of Chapters VIE a0 X ow bow ely tod 
these ny te te hs ewe ound The Cla whe be 
ill rors adapts tet fois own lars of jechs" We bor 
tha Doin m ther inioastin nd in thee patra of secs 
[As for the mntonaton, the chuld uses the sare tones 18 speaking 
fort ccantonl worse he ba end nt vn porate 

sh. and as far the patterns of sound, there 1s no doubt 
rw we exomane chides arbor’ covwenbodl wonders 
such as maaan, pape, babs, dada, atta—we Snd im them the clear 
ant plebe ait ons earae eprom cous 

‘Much the same can be said of the jwom of these earliest 
‘words. For sone time before the child adopts adult words 
‘he has been using his own cnes in declarative and manipu- 
lative ways and wath some Telerence to the situations before 
inc’ Wn'he io promned with an Sut word bend o's 
Soaton, be procatel the atuston i nportet fh 
tous Gis wird doclacavly cr manpultivay The ell 
‘Gre an dais sod sil ha be pity coenrnal, og” 
festa by those sound Ran and party stun songs 
fs of be own inguitie ins. As I Save aeady Pat 
tery new word tbat the cid acqunea has i root in hi 

ate pa 

rt gc tht ne me 
some ressre a Sevvloprnt of tee ald’ own ces 
fein stun thet hak tendency te Be extended fo a Yohety 
Sl prcotons which we soured & arate of the cls 
cee, pre-conventocal Geof sounds 

ry TA Comontonal Faure of Be Agpad Word —But 
ant ether hand egal be Ceol Ae words tagly 
Soovetinal i for; fats, ia pened to the child it 
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‘4 conventional manner, that is, closely linked with a situation 
{2.2 manner not sutra the eld A al or anc, 
Pe ‘8 ging the child the dal What ef the 
tcbventhaal fatttetorm and fanctooaf soak 8 word 
have upon the proces of extension ? 

‘A good deat of ight is thrown upon this problem by a. very 
interestmg experiment cared. aut by Schafer with quste 
tnother Object m view (co8 Chapter VIT, pp 133-35), and the 

iflance of which for out present topic has Det, 1 think, 
‘been discussed before. Im tha expenment Schafer happened 
to teach hus sam a purely conventional gesture—handclapping 
ard linked it m & parly conventional manner with pat: 
‘teular stuaboo—the prevence of food ‘The chi, who was 
of the age when the eachest conventional words are usually 
{nk then foie nrepome tte pre Mac eb 
and then to make tm to a 4 
‘When tha wan wel etabinbe, Shae? prceatod to bud up 
4@ connection between the movement and the presence of 
food, From the record of the experiment (see Appendix , 
94a) 1 t clear that « particular act, however conventional, 
ray, if brought into relation wath a muation of importance 
to the chi, an vastramect of dealing with ths sti 
tion and then ultimately be appled to other stuatoos 

‘At the outset, it was difficult to establish the connection 
between the movement and the particular stuation—the 
presence of cake—but once this was accomplished the chikl 
began (o make it when he wanted diferent vanetves of cake, 
‘them when be wanted « letter, then for a box, a prece of string 
and a book, ‘The conventional movement reply acquited 
2 wide instrumental fanetion for Uxe child. 

Compansan of ths with a duld’s wade instrumental use 
of a word mgpeate that even if a word were wholly conven- 
‘tonal, its consection with a situation being fagpestd on the 


uation wings the cl; 
‘2 means by vw attempts to deal with a 
‘the words which the child acquires from the adult language 
‘ave, ag we have seen, natural as well as conventional for him ; 
‘thus the instrumental function given them by social training 
is fostered by their primitive instrumental rn that 
{hey ae develozantnt of the chi's own prizary exprenive 


a 
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‘Thns, both independently of trating by other» and also 
aa bl of th a cal? wil come’ ton a comveationl 
trord instrumentally altaatons other than thse shiek 
tras drat scquired. This w seen in both mnstromental fonctions 
ST language the declarative aod the manipastive. 
Duchratos Esteanon To Uetrte dedarative extension 
swe may agun reler to one of delbegers records (Appentis V- 
D. ans) the child infos thirteenth ‘ont ened fu on tom. 
rq ls, father aod. then applied ie to's pere of men iz 
i aor’ caaiogne and agen to Be ound of a comtagebell 
heard iw the sheet That extessen, Ieeberper tel ua, 
twas de tothe fact thatthe Che's father had recettly send 
tn electric bel” Obyoasly the connectng lair hive & te 
uty tather—ths w the pomt of mimlanty among these 
Seowing Eaten inten ue Teepe mse 
botrncting thos aralarty and narmmg it? There w 90 
that we sould, have to follow Metananm and. adit that 


bcawthing ofthe c's aleve epee tbe father ‘a 
io'ben exprssd when bead bee on acing 


ct heaneg tae ball Andie we adunt tha we melt go farthe 
Sid recne that wile the chad was expreaiy fog, 





Ne yi tase a any Taleo to we th 8 
Appleton. 
For a conventional adult word is obviouly x much better 
inatramest of declaration Uh the child's owe expromive eres 
espace what hapgem Deloce and after be acquit une of 
{het word, In the precomventional sage, wee be tea 
few thing, the poture or instance, whch arouses 10 him 
‘omethingof the ame fering asthe sght of fater at the 
‘ost be eould reach towards and say €2, But now he can 
sy taba! And bectoee thas word is such tote loely 
ied wh dhe oat stuaoone bern could 
have born, the efcency of the procs af declaration w exot- 
ovaly increased. Foro adult ie, word nammlly refers 
toa aluaton | thus when the child aes» convection word, 
his bearers wil be more Lkly to turn thar attention to ths 
Siuation than wen he marty wed an ecprseuve wud, 
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‘And the core clearly their Behaviour shows ths to the child, 
{he greater the Incentsve for hima to extend Qe use of this 
instrument to further tuations. In brie, as the effirency of 
Geelaration sizeases, xt bemgs with it a carrespondang incentive 
{0 extension, 

‘tis in this way that we are to understand many of those 
cases where a child appbes a fasnluar werd to a new ntuation, 
taling upon vs not to deal with the situation, but to attend 
tort In some of these instance, the place of aflect may be 
‘nosidertble—as for example when K called out fiz on being 
fswakened by the thunderstorm, o¢ fa on seeing hs flower: 
‘embroidered shoes (see pp 297. 192). Tn other cas, affect 
‘may be leas strong, as when X said kotibala—seemg 33 the 
‘abacus the bary of hus own famibar cot (page 195) or Wiel. 
Derget’s von masnmn for a dog, a for, x coat, ane for buttons, 
for nguin for & sewing-table and a thermometer (Appendix V, 
D385), or Gulleume’s daughter ato for a hamnet and for 
faucepaa (9 199). But un none of these cases 1s adequate 10 
say that the spoken word is merely a raatk of recognition. it 
in clear that the culd a» both expresnng the feeling aroused 
in hum by the situation, and drawing attention to st, with the 
‘emult tit the bystander mw brought sato his excl of actinty 

“Thus the child's earhee need to declare the prevenoe of an 
object, and to expreas the feeling aroused In hm by i, perauts 
and becomes an importast factor in bringng about the 
‘extension of words. As before, the child finds humselt con- 
fronted with new stoations wich rouse hure to speech but 
‘ow instead of using ove of fus own primitive eres be ses 
{el ch he aso etre ea ena station Urged 
then by this declarative smpulse, be uses an acquired Word, 
and in doing so extends ts se ‘The need for declaration has 
Delped to bring aboct extension 

‘Hanspulaine Esieasion—Much the same may be sud of 
‘those eisea of extenson in which the mampalative wie of a 
‘word is the dominant factor. Now the child w not merely 
expressing the affective state aroused in hun by an object, of 
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‘conventional words, both of these functions become more 
‘ctive becauae the cid is able to rele so much core ade- 
RE tents of meupeton power 
SF incentive ‘has becomes a powerfal 
{actor in bringing about extension of larat conventional words. 
“Take for instance K's vse of the word goga, hie initatin 
af the word chocolate (Appendix IV, p. 313) Having learnt 
to say Tt at the sight of chocolate when he war 7,64, the 
hid sueequssy “sed cas mune of coins both 
(uvely- and For wstance, be would 
Ge mecca ea catia 
bhandle und say repeatedly gopa, gape. The most ‘ntereting 
case occurred about twa tant weer the chikd hed dint 
earn to say the word (2,818) Gedung bas other's bat box, 
the produced one of her ats irom st, myang orgendly gogt, 
foe, am ithe alr tha sane wren en cide 
area woe bave dovad tins fe be & siran case of sim- 
lanty between chocolate and « bat. But fact of the 
matter, Dhe child's mother bad ox 2 few occasions before 
this pot on the bat before going cut wath tum, saying tore 
timed "Come on, I shall buy you some enocolte| One 
has to confess that K’s behaviour was only too smular to that 
‘of the terrier who lays his master’s cap at his feet as an andie 
caton that his evening run 1s now due, with the difference that 
by wang the word K was able to make bis intention 
enormously more definite 
‘Clearly fan ease lke thas, xt ie the manpolative function 
‘of the word which more than any other factor helps to bring. 
‘bout st extension to 4 new situation | Much the sume cat 
Tbe ead ofthe case offen, cited from Lindner at the begucsing 
of this chapter, The chuid, 1¢ wil be remembered, Jearot at 
200 (0 use the word in sata 
sad on making a. dodge for Ler oot of postcard. Some 
tine later the ed aad mama hae 








Should be rested in the same fashion, Tbe same anaiyis 
imaght be made of many of the other examples given io Appen- 
dx V. K's mee of da for instance (Append ¥, p. 326, entry 
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16.16), on seeing the stars was not simply a way of nazaing 
‘thes, ox even a way of showing that be realised they conld be 
climbed . it waa rather a means by which he indicated that be 
‘wanted io be alowed to clmb. Again, when be sud fi: on 
seeing the embanlcment (p. 519, entry 3,929), this was lus way 
Of indicatuog that be wisbed 10 be taken over it, just a5 two 
hy The had wsed ani to the tame need 
‘AL (take ce mare care tom my rn cherry tho 
‘Gud having repeatedly said mg on seeing 2a epg, one morning 
‘sak 1 on seeing the breakfast table ind for the meal (P 317, 
entry 2,749). Ths was early not a way of nazomg any” 
‘thing before um, but slmost certamly hus manner of mncicating 
that he wanted an egg. 
tan interpretation of tus kind must be made when we have 
some knowledge of the circumstances in which the words were 
‘used, one is tempted to apply the same reasoning to cases 
“where the ciscamstancrs have not been recoded, for anslance, 
he extra ‘extensions Which appear in the observations 
‘of Ament and Tdel in this way a case sich as the we 
‘of mama (manana) by the former's mece (Appendix V, p. 314) 
{i indicate eat, rabbit and a champagne oot Deco A 
nce more antegble Inthe fst place, ot seems that Ament 
bas confused two words which happened (@ have the saroe 
form the elds use of mime (or mani) for the cat from bet 
spit ay and er se of sm or elk ram ber Ggth dy, 
former use became extended, probably im a declarative 
‘way, (0 include other anumale, 2 rabbut as well as a cat The 
er tse, imitated from the word Mich, and ‘used as an 
expresuon of the desire to drink, was naturally evoked when 
‘the chad saw a cap of chocolate or even a bottie of champagne 
‘Of courae, fm evident that 19 some cases both the raanipl- 
lative and the declarative fanctons of « word may delereaine 
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the extensions may have been i the declarative need, 
Senrm ys wait 
sent. 

T think that itis clear that tbe instramental use of a word 
fn the child's behanour—ts declarative or manpulatve 
function—may be of the greatest importance in determining 
the wider applications of his words, We have to recognise 
that in the elul's early use of conventional words Objective 
reference { comparatively shght, and that even throughout 
the chuld'e eecond year it  only'ane of several factors im his 
‘oe of language, “Tha potion that the child earns coo 
‘vention word as a nazne " for an object or stuation, suboe- 
ently exit ther eae is Chr we be aly 
‘adequate ‘The unpulse fo use’ wor 1s already 
present before the clald acquires conventional words, and 3 
4 factor which works in conjunction with the growth of 
Oe ndaed iron inating the wie of 

ft 38 a too strongly on the ute of 
vwoeds a sees. et fading ta het decarave ad 
Tapulsie Santis, tat tin chit wie ties of woes 
have been made £0 appear so strange and haphuard We 
adolts constantly tend fo lay stress upon the function of the 
‘word as a mame, aod when we find the chuld using one of 
these “names” in a wide range of situatous, we are struck 
bby his unconventional applications of st. But the asromptios 

at the word has for the child the sayoe function of aming 
Ghat it has for us as quite unjustilied by actual observation. 
‘Words core to play the part of castes ia the cuki's aoguage 
only gradually, and daring a kang pened, 2¢ the ontset of which 
Iie is already making wide ‘of their use Instead, 
therefore, of saying that the name of an object becomes 
‘extended to refer to other objects st is much trver to say that 
‘the wade application of a word leads te its becoming the mamse 
of one ov a group of objects. 

Thos wor cas we have Sound to be determin by fara 
which, already present at an eatly stage "sim 
rustic bistory, continue to manifest themselves strongly when 
be begins to use fragments of adult specch, They are frst, 
bs response to the objective, affective and fonctional sam 
larites of diverse situstions, and secondly the urge to use 
Tanguage as 2 declarative or manipulative Socal instrament, 
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We now have to study the process by which the child, from 
sing acquired worts in this wide fashion, comes to use them 
‘more nearly i the conventional manner cureent in the com 
‘monity aboot him. In the present chapter we shall cuthne 
the actual process es xt 1s observed 12 chuldcen, and then 
consider this 1 the hght of modern accounts of the growth of 
conceptual thinking 

Tt ws clear that the process of conventionalisation does not 
conast sumply 10 unposig a vocabulary upon a passve child. 
‘We bas at first a repertory of kus own, which owes a8 much— 
Doth 1m form and an furction—to his primtive modes of 
cexprestiom a8 xt does to the mnfivence of the communty around 
Jum ”Under the stress of the forces which we have described 
3 the recog chap, extends and its the applica. 
‘bons of us words in ways at Sst different from thoge current 
‘m thas community In tume be learns to conform to their 
usages; to extend the use of a word only where they extend 
ft and to lumat its use where they limit it Our use of speech 
reflects the Imes of cleavage that we make in the world about 
tus one word we apply to 2 particlar * thing”, enabling us 
to preserve its identity ; other words we use to group things 
together, to ditingush characterwtics which they have 
‘common or relationships we find between them. Educetion. 
largely const in fancaansing a cd wath these linesof cleavage 
and with the uses of language which preserve ther for ws 

The Chile's om Dsscromencton.—In a sumlar fashion the 
tuld’s mse of words reflects the lines of cleavage that he makes 
smug om tle work Some word he wes ore wade than 
‘we do, others more narrowly. two processes, we 
find, art doe to the same factors—those winth we have die 
_ tinguished in the preceding chapter | the need to vse language 
in an instrumental way, deciarstively or roanipulattvely, and 
the presence of objective, afective and fusctinal simlantes 
in diverse situations 
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“Take, for stance, a case that we have already dise 
Hib Stew we ofthe word pe a 0.5 ee Re 
txtonded to che ofthe ott favours of Sse hte bal 
which remained without » conventieal name until at 16 if 
was christened, dudelidati. ‘The cial was using the word 
fruppe more widely than the adult equivalent doll" and yet 
lege widely than the adult eqoivalest " toy”, It is evident 
that her refusal to exteud the use of the word to include the 
hell was du fo the prseece of ebyective, alate ad fac: 
thonal dutferences. 

"The first of these is recognised by Stem when he says that 
‘the bell had a diffrent appearance (Formal) from that of the 
huld’s other toys. But there can be no doubt that this 
explanation, taken by itself, ws madequate, Just as we cannot 

‘understand extension withoot takang into account other 
factors beades objective emlarity, £0 too we have to Look 
mere objective dhasimulanty if we are to understand 
the chid's matation of thease ofa word. Cleatly the objective 
appearance ofa platting by eo means tbe most portant 
aspect of t for a child xt abo arouses an aflecove response 
im him—he loves it—and has a definite functon for his>—he 
plays with 1. “Because Hilde could caress and play wath her 
oy rabbit and toy kitten as with her doll she extended the 
Sst word fuppe fo lode them all ‘bot fo tha very suse 
‘cate the did not extend at to indlude the ball, « plaything 
‘which must have aroused quite a difiecest aflective response 
1m het, its fonctions for ber being $0 éificent. The nasbe 
factors that caused her to extend the use of the word to many 
other playthings besides her dotl also caused ber to stop short 
at the Itle be. 

Socnething of this indeed seems to be in the mind of Stern 
Iumselt when be later mentions in pasting (KSp 195) that a 
child wall mst the name pappe to a particular object, because 
be stands io special relationship fo 1t—be keeps the ame for 
tat one and anly dell whoch % his most beloved playtinng. 
‘Further on Stern adds that fn the same way the chuld wil keep 
the word moms for that one person who specially satisfies his 
desires. There can be no doubt that these afiective and 
‘functional characteristics are at least ax important as objective 
features an brogme about both widening and marowing 10 
a child's use of 0 
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Persons amd Social Facors.—It is the carrent wage of 
oelety which determines whether a word 1s being used by a 


Setanen, was cod to widely by Hide bt Wf wo ilar 
ccrcumstances an English child fd leant the word fey for hee 
doll ana then refused to extend its use to include a bell, another 
hating woud Nev Bem in row cat Tis pt 
‘sdhastra "mn K's. response to the word soem 
2 case exactly Paral! to the typical mance of mame men. 
tioned by Stem. As we saw in 'IX (pp. 145 and 161), 
‘the child woud not respond to the word musmiory When 1 Wad 
used merely to denote the objective appearance of his mother, 
her redection, for vastance,in a siror (Appendix IV (5), p 3°, 
entnes 1,58 tnd 1,623) Here, nce the word bad become 
linked up for tbe chid wath stuatoas vialy important for 

‘capable of arousng strongly affective and conatonal 
Tesponses, it was dificult for um to accept the word 1 mere 
ply. and extend its applvation because of rely objective 


Jn cates uch as ths, tbe childs lngustn: development 
the sory uf the subordination of affective and conational 
factors to the objective standards waposed upon tum by his 
‘tale eavueament, The Barner whach bus private ati 
rect around a word and its Lnked situations aze broken down, 
‘by social pressure. He learns to wse the word mummy more 
widely, to apply a to his mother whatever the crcumstances, 
fand thea to linet st agass to denote the specat relabonshsp 
which exists between hin and her So the process of lumta- 
‘on and exteusion goea om untl at Iast there comes the day 
thea he, even ses he word Afothr te denate ‘an abrct 

Te sum anate goal ef conbnciy > seacues- 








Typical cam from Stem (KSp 199), File at frst usd the word 
pepe wt co dite; st was nly at 17 hat 
io begun to conte its ue to ber father, ung one (Oahe) 
{or other stea. Here the eee: of soil presse was to mit 
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ventionalsation are the same Fist there are the objective, 
fiective and functuonal characters of the various situations 
‘cantronting the child, ‘the cluld's instrumental weeds 
tn sng Re veut oad Conky tn cnt et of aol 
pressure, supplying new ‘epproving or 
Of the child's we of them We have now to cen how these 
factory work together a the actual proces of conveatioc- 
tion 

‘The Procese at Obseroed.—Once more we need a continued 
record of a childs uses of language, together with some account 
Of the cwreurastances in each case. Perhaps 
‘appronch ta ths ws to be found in the work of Ament 
‘where the sucocsive " meanings of a large aumber of 
Child's words are given, with dates; and altbouy 


af 


i 
rs 


sty he ie eo of he cama wee th 
main line of cha brag FS 
{or otto ave te at make me nga a 
ig. 2, which vee an interesting picture of the Sst of 
sine ie Ta i 
fo atudy the process a8'« whole, and hen for pants of deta 
A the Rug of tht peowd, ca the aks 354 day, 
. oo * , 
ang bas the One ward mamma whuch she use as fee Sond 
eg aedfor be ter who ets ber," On he sth dy the 
tie of the word i extended to fadude iq fond which 
presumably op to tho tie Las been raerred Co onl 
Fess citer by estar), On te 0c the ol 
ister ceceives a Bew Cengnaton deo, whe the ciginal word 


mammown is vow {uz the form mow) exten 
othe. ‘On the sath day, the new word rods enter, onth 


& 
S 
t 
& 
z 


reference to bread, mawonemey remaining 


tively conventioss] way-—instead of the original One word 
Math its Gnoonvensonaly wide wage. 

‘tis quite dear that this process paver a matter of merely 
sang new words tothe ce owe eer vepetery, Tht 
process's, rather, parallel to the child's adoption of his first 
Exnventional words, with this difference: that while at the 

"oe epee Vs 
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caver sage (es we sam om p 53), the contention words a 
ttuperinposed only upos the chi's owa primitive cries, a 
stage we are now coosudenng a new word ts often imposcd upon 
aad substitnted for soese of the applications of a conventional 
wore already un use. And—in the same way as at the eater 
stage—aduit usage mesis with some resstanco and. obo 
rae seme resforersent from the child's ows Hague 

"The pressure of ths rexstance at the earlier stago—when & 
conventional word 3s saperimposed upon a child's own criee~ 
1 shown in the bitie experiment with K desenbed oc p 158. 
TTuere we saw that when the child was able and willing to 
repeat the word Cae merely 19 wmitation be would hot use 
‘thus word when be dened cake, bot reverted instead to Is 
‘own primitive sounds # €, Something of the sare resistance 
 ecoumiered ot tin rs, the nel menor 
ointroduce a new word is place ofthe conventional one already 
ow ot al "Eves tg Uh Cl ary eta 
at word en ecoarge te Goh, ha wll ok ma 
tie the wot fancously whea agit faced with the dew 
fttatens he wil cea pve: tos ore nas word. Tabs, 
for matance, thus example from the series of obvervations of K 
gen A V, page 320, and shown e3 m diagram 
ia Fig. 3 The chu hat for some tune past been arcustored 
to say Wi: on seemg anwaals of vanous lands At 1.17.24, 
seeing a horse in the street, be sasd ft > fs father ummediaiely 
added Aovse. Next day, whale be was out walking wath his 
other, who had beard of tus wadent, they came upon 
hud rvkng ; he sud There's 2 bile grt ring om & 
land K responded quite correctly haf. When she repeated ber 
Csablnbed "Yet the fllwing day, hon be was again ot 
stabi et ‘was again oot 
srt a mother and awa Soe” be reverted to he ser 
‘word t: (1:17.26) His mother agsin repeated the word Kore, 
‘which Ire unitated, and thss—tn the farm of bof—new became 
‘wall established, a2 may be seen by the c's applicabon of 
it to 0 large dog at 3.0.20. 

Wast incantves are thers for the child to overcome is 
tendency to make use of a famiber act and adopt a new one 
fm tts stead? There coust, at x Gear, be a concurrence of 
ingvences both from with bimself and from the adults about 
im. "His ducrimination of objective, aectve and functional 
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characters will develop partiy as 2 result of hs own growth 
and patty under socal pressure. 

Objection Discrimination —Tess i the factor which bas 
‘been the most empbassed in the past : an the child becomes 
more aware of objective hkenesses and differences in the thangs 
‘round harm ie extends the uses of his words in some Girecbons 
and ts them in others. 

"The chibd learns, In fact, to diflcentiate between sme 
‘tuations and to group others together. Ths discnmaination, 
the foundation of further progress in the conventional use of 
‘words, telf ansea out of the chld's earlier progress in objective 
reference, As loeg 09a cold wos words a4 teams of eX 
eesaing ective-covational 15, situations as 
inlet ese words wil tmeatably be applied more idly 





and more narrowly than in adult ase. For the affective. 
onatoal ienete sod deren wil rarely comespond 

to objective ones. St when the child Vagina 10 sxe 
ord to apply to a speaie porton of x xtoation, then fhe 
‘way is open (0 his Zr of the abject staan 
Corrent arnong adults in the case of Ament’s niece, for 
‘slancs, as long us mammamm exprewed the Gal's dere V0 





‘ception 
liquid, would not quate sa eaaly be appbed to other situations 
murely beatae they volved tbe ac of 
"The process must, however, frequently meet with retistanoe 
from the child —unvattng, no doubt, “Hrs tendency to deal 
with a situation a5 2 whole eather than with a tere object 
‘witha i often reoaiza strong This is strated by 
Sullivan's asrount of Helen Heller at the time immediately 
preceding the famoss mater episode, and which Indeed soema 
qo bave bees generally peglcted ma the over-empbagis wich 
hes been given fo that event. On March 20th, 1887, Mint 
Sollvan writes 

Py 


Hike fae lenesed sevnal noaae this wick. “Mae 
"peat eg be more oie an ote ors» When 
‘alik” whe posts te the meg, ead wea she spel 
i ze hick 
‘he wir: “Se tas 0" pt, 

‘het everyting has & name (Keller SL us). 
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Mi Slbvan saya at th hl conf the weds nd ad 
no vdea that everything has a name, bat the truth seems 
eg ee ct, eget ar ee 
ete ie prered 
Se ee re ine on eee 
aie eee 
A fortnight ater (April sth) the difficulty still persisted, 
aol eis oe St 
ho ere eee ce ee ae 
Se ee 
Tae ig te colin site oat oe apm 
bee ed i oes cane 
eet Toe ee on eens eae te 
Sy ca oe ee ee ere oe 
ee oe ee ea 
Se eee 
In this ‘case there seem to have been three sti Ant, a 
growing dscresination ‘between the object and the atuation 
it occurred (for the “ asked for” the name of water 
secondly, the adoption of a word, waier, to apply narrowly 
‘to the object rather than widely to the situation , and thirdly, 
Wilott arora the urd to sng ene ry teen 
recur i enc oy ra 
uy that these processes also go on in the ble of a norms 
oe ee aad eos a eke 
Sat alte sea mn OS gel peice ee 
ee str tne satan Coomera 
Se a ca te et eee 
Sea er renee 
a Se 
ia steer, Act 





Sey rpe tu ue torso eipceverteeae whet tay Somes 
and the use of these words fosters in torn the use of them i 
eoutormaty with adult standards. The process is clearly one 
in which there is interaction between the ent which 
taices place withun the child himself snd the of adult 
intervention. 
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‘An dlastration of ths may be found in the nal entries of 
ae reir of Kamen Peg 3 fom Roped 

: y tavng leat by 226 fo say 
Encuing 2 horse, extended the word a fortnight ater 
{ao} te npply toa St Bernard dog’ a lage dog was abo. 
Searcy that the wage recived no voc] sanction, 
But when ten days iter, seerg the St. Berard gun, he 
Zaid Bel enc this was certainly approved. t's doar that 
the contomty te adelt souge score portly fron the chs 
foun growing, dcrmmaaton ‘td pertly as a result of adult 
Stterventin’ ‘To cal a St Bernard 9 of is not allowed, but 

2 ay be called « gop 

The dedi Aapet™—The growth of aflectrve dcr: 
tion ta the eos se of words Suwa the werang sf silat 
{actors some renstance by the chi ead some welcome ¢@ 
Sa meen pasaigser 

ah regard to wfikcave resistance to adult wage, a t 
carey thal we have a clear example that reveal one, for 
tale, ke that an whic zeined to alow the exteson 
othe word mummy to acide hs moles reflection in 8 
swror. "Bat ne ay” suopect 2G presences many. other 
‘ames Thus, athe sors Com Arpt grea an Figare Ui, we 
fd thatthe coe ef the word mama Was extended by’ the 
‘Sul to wclde her auat on ber 6rgth day ; an extention, ne 
tri sy, at a a eo ete arty bora 
the two feroos as to any objecuve or fouctonal snes 
Now-oven inthe absence of any second of Arent we can 
1b prety sore that ae extension can Bove mceved theo 
to adult tancuoa + we dom fact Know that the ld bal 
frequently heard tke word tande tong before ths, {05 aa ealy 
ther gGbth day she bad adopted in te form dade, a work 
‘ch Secure obsolete after bee stgth day. Yet abe peefored 
2 thoie month, only adopting 

tandon on her 6462 day” 
Socrizanation 
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arbitrary, but correspond to those likely to be made by a cul 
Iiving under the same condations, #9 adult intervention wall 
coftes: mest with weloome from the child's own growing dite 
crunizations. 

"The Fancional Aspect —Moce than any other factor, it 
4s the functional differences between things which deteraioe 
‘the discriminative use of words by adults. In the main we 
Fusonn Wher we acne sapbry «bl we er dagen 

isu we nuame a spbere a bil we are dutingushing 

1 from spheces in general by its function for us, and we go on in 
thy se wey Gotngai x fotbll from «ei Hal, 

‘same tendency, we have seen in the preceding chapter, 

‘oarked in the cae of children, Veading ther fo extend 

tnd Unit the application of their words, according to the 

function of Ure situation dealt with. Thus agam we have some 
eistance to adult usage, aa well as conformity with 

Take again the series we have cated from Arent, page 414 
By the Srgth day, mammames stands for everything that 
‘ny be consumed, food and drink alike, whatever their detailed 
objective and functional dufferences ' Then the word brods 
‘enters for bread and cakes (s97th day), and for a whue this 
Gev7, 8 detmgnisbed trom all othe fond, wobd or haved 

it 





‘drinking when on her 6rsth day she extends the word rods 
to cover all solid food. This is done in the face of adult 
usage, for (although we have no record of Ament's on the 
‘potnt) st 1s reasonable to assume (hat the word Brod (Crom which 
she derived brodi) was certainly not the cucrent word for 
‘oaked dishes.” Finally—with adult aid this time—she rales 
‘further distinetion, retasning bvod for bread and the like, and 
apg det somo ne te 7th da) 

t difterence between these being the manner in 


Tan Once ae the lt spprenhng entoty 
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cop in the hand, and cooked dishes which are eaten with a 
spoon, then entess the edult word ems aod helps ta 6x 
this distinchon. Which of the two factors is Dh more Gomuzant 
—the child's own gromig discrimination or adult saterves- 
“fiaiags on te whole the growth 

ithoagh on the whale of functional dserimina 
‘on runs parallel with that of abjective or aflective diserimina- 
tion, st would eppesr to difer from these 2 offering shghter 
resintance to adult snterventon the chud's own functional 
Gscrnunation rns to meet adult usage. For the child lives 
sa world of things made by adalts to be bandled in certain 
ways, end which aze named and as the child 
{eam to handle these things he mevitably paves the way for 
the fonchonal distinctions and groupings which the adult 
language embodies. One waght ‘well say that xt not 30 
much what the child percewves or what be feels that determines 
fhe growth of the cracepual use of language, but what be 
oe 


Ze dares tyme tare fe 
ay smears 

fFartant a part deterauang hn snus wade wer Of words 
euseg arteries pot 
ee 

‘Tt 18 clear that once 2 word has been given a wider use 
because of an instrumental need, thos extension will tend 
peg nf hl 
eee 
ae eeoeoene ee 
aa 

For an example of this m the declarative use of 
we may toler once more to our example from K (Fig. 3) 

Seater Oe 
sepia ere ee es ie 
eh peg 
Fh pe at 
arg sae Soe 

Segura 
ten beter oreo mow, the ler wordnet 
: 
a 


s 





few one, which i produced ; the child again say 
alt is persistent , once mare he says Reree 

fs only tao succenfal, far when a fortmight tater the cad ees 
a lange St. Bernard he says Raf, showing that not only has be 
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Spee eee 
application (ce p32) 
so Be aken re oborvegons ef snes a 
ioe Append V- yp ony 

iy 178 the child war ting the word bo (Gon) ether for 
banca is general or fora to ricky wich were usally pt 
a bor. Tote cours of the next weck by 7.3) fe Showed 
‘Shasy thal he coud reaps corto ath a won 
Sor tha shes Vet fe the nent fre months he hse 
{Siac fe the word oth ot anda 
sean only at rzoq when be was moved vy the agent dene fo 
James ome bck at he Bat wed the adall werd, Hewat 
Bray tm hose and had not seen hw own bes fora ert 
ght Hi other sid to him” Baty, come and buy tne 
brits, mrad ey he tepeted Md WA egery Eighteen 
hye inier'we fod hur cng the Word Sportaeosly 2. 
ampalatve wey 

Tithe chil’ rural ae ox wid may lg fo 
belinda sprees of Aton Se cou es 
sod the word facts, he wif goon tang Bo wien 
fe wants Drea, Decauer ths othe strument heh has 
Become efctve far han Why thes, we may ant, should he 
ver change to new tol, WHA > The anrwer seems tbe that 
rmiy et jat atthe moment when the Chid he tn gent 
‘dears or manpelaive peed thatthe adult comes it With 
Sew word and 0 impress upon the ci (an the cases 
(kat and tl) wer Inte the ed comes to realne 
that the conventional (ol rove effect than brs own none 
Cenvertens! ene-nm Oler words the socal setomeat 
snore efficent than his prvate aod pera one” Tee more 
seat in tis sent, tet fe Goes he work of commer! 
Shoe meg eEcwmtty, the convewioeal word w taneditthy 
sioepted by the bslear, us hs taponee thows? wets te 
Guide own pecan! ages —ariany ont of his personal atte 
tages to utuations—re feed snoch tore lows, wally 
Biber with ammerent oe Gaara, often wi bewiet- 
Tent and sometcoes withoot any response at 

Th bse, we tay aura up 33 foams th elec of the chii's 
‘cntrameral ends spon hes ‘ae of coentonal words In 
Conventional way. Te need to Gal Gecaratvely or manip 
SSlvey wath» now sittation anges the ctild to say a'words 
ia extendy the woe of © faniier ope To meet the stanton 
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‘The adult frequently intervenes, supplying 4 uew word, and 
<i the child adopts it_muking st by hos responses & mane 
‘iccent tool than the child'sown familiar word. "As the process 
recurs the ehild consea to tealise that the conventional use of 
‘words is more eficient than ius unconventional we of them. 

‘The whole process w, of course, alo mivenced by other 
factors: by. the chiki's growing. discriminahon—abjective, 
affective and functional ‘by the strength and constancy of 
Adult intervention, and even by the degree to which an indie 
‘dual chuid natorally tends to conform to those about him 

We lave thus reached the post at wl the cild begs 
to enter into the coaventiooal use of the mother tongue , at 
sik tows to conader bet the theaetical wipeaions of 

ws step. 

The Conventions Nature of Conceptual Thonhing—We 
have sugested htt rms of conrpta thought mts wes 
the chid ultimately grows are not only determaned by the 
"ature of thiags'” wt Unemselves, but also by the usages of 
the society around hum Is fact, st would seem that the 
child achteves bis conceptual grasp of the nature of things 
largely crough conformity wnt tins conveiral usages 

joes this mean that our conceptual grasp of thingy—the 
lines of cleavage with which we divwe up the univerve— 
epeods upoo the soctety in which we hve? There can be 
no doubt that this dea has recently been gasming ground The 
point has been very well brought out by Hocart (PL) in dis- 
usang the conceptual dilerences which are found to charae- 
tense diferent comuraties, The existence of these difer- 
ces might be taken te oan dat Ce “savage not cable 
Of the higher forms of generaluation habitoa) to a cultivated 
ropean, in the words of Stout, to whom Hocart refers, 
“the savage rnd . . . has not pushed 1s analysts far enough 
to be able to reconstruct certain complex concepts out of 
stimpler’” (AP ii, 231). Hocart agrees that, as Stout sa9s, 
ang Fxg hee ae wo ed lowe ee oth 
epresented. in Engl ‘the word your—which seems to 
Bho that they are not so capahe of generation as we 27. 
He paints out, however, that in the same language the two 
English words’ iw and ow aro both represested by the one 
‘word ¢ In brief ti not that the Faas are Jess capable of 
geraination than we are, but that Ger generalisation i 
Sitieeatly daected, 
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things or situations side by side (Phuraitegnf)—there is as 

‘bo notion of = class; "a continued process of 
‘amin wth thse aia tm the hid segues a2 watnct 
(geazral notion corresponding to such a word a3 father, that this 
fembeares a certa clase of persons standing sn a definite rela- 
ion to others. Tbis final stage rarely begms before the 
child's fourth year. 

‘Now although this account accurately describes some of 
the mam features of the child's development, t does not quite 
ovr the srtual ts wich may be observed sn cdr and 
Which we have sursmamsed in the preceding chapter. Several 

nts merely imped By Stra ead to be tote ly stresed 

st, fr pot made char why sometimes 2 rnall group of 
‘tems clan the clukt's attention, leading to an" andvdual” 
‘concept, while at other tunes be 9 conoemed wath the braad 
features of a situation, Seating to a" clase” concept 
Secondly, although the two processes descended by Stera 
undoubtedly occur, in actual fact they do not run sde by side 
but alternate in the development of a stngie concept, Stem 
Iomlf pote ont that bs daoghter Wide rat wd the 
word papa is a wade way forall men (3s a an 
{hes david tober lather (an Indeadetigrgf) "See Dore 
‘may be more alternation than th thus Idelderger's ton frst 
‘wsed Beda for his father alone, then more wadely for objects 
closely connected with bis father, and at the same time forall 
ren , then ultumately, no doubt, be came to use either ths or 
‘a rubstitute earzowly agase forbs father (Appendix V, p_ 313) 
Here we have in nuccessoa, first a concentration of the chuld's 
attention upon is father, as standing out fom the whole 
Sstuation, then a broaderung of his attention to embrace the 
mun general features of the sttvation, 0 thet baba 1s used for 
any rman as well as ts particular man, and again & concen- 
‘rabon of attention upon the particlsr features which dix 
‘ingush iss father, 00 that Ade (or a substituta) 5 nally uoed 
{or this person and for no otbers 
ac germans decount Rs lar a 1 nom, aly Speaan— 
‘wnters upon the growth fton—tas taken 1nt0 
Gaandenton Ge fac a the chide atenabon betwen 
‘concentration and broadenmg of attention, and attempted to 
acu its came. Following up his definition of a caacept, 
which we have already cited, be bases his scoount of the 
evelopment of conceptual thinking both upon the intro: 
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cin tenn of ent 
Soret i ces cement 
ie ioe eee 
Poly feat ndendanign. = Parlbgr 1% Geko: 
Q mg to an a ra 
eee eee toe 
feof fi sineeet att oie 
mje eel pea a 
far otatenting to te beety amar cheers of santos 
esis Sepa cenie aia 
of Set ct i ot aa 
daieea enon Sree 
yee oer 
Pe tet 
upon these two pounts Gret, that the whole course of develop- 
fathers Gieewain ates 
See Set ace 
ag tle 
Al throe may enter at different times. And an both of these 
tespects he 18 more i accord than Stern with the 
as arpa sy 
rp on yaa 
‘of the child's biological needo—we have #0 constantly stressed. 
RS aie one oe 
atwhen he says that st 1 the child's afvcave attitude which 
‘causes the particular grocp of items constituting his " mother 
‘or his "' doll”” to emerge cleariy from the whoke situation of 
which it forms @ part” But Spearman is ready to go much 
further than this ; he pouts out that biological factors are at 
isis erste eeu 
nee a co 
ay rca ataeas ore 
Serer any ane 
cr pocealcee ie a Se 
Cine pies ees eee 
Patio oe ie sc teat 
ieee 
aa 





particularly 
Point out that the function of language is ta subserve bic 
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Ingical needs, and that these may be of two kinds: manipo. 
lative—the feed to master e situation practically; und 
eclarative—the need ta master it by affective comsanon 
wth others. Thus an the process of Disintegration, once the 
child has begun however dumly fo be aware that some food 
is sobd and some liquid, the manipulative need 10 obtain one 
or the other more readily will spur fin on to adopt a dis- 
‘inetive term such as Brad for one of them. Aga, in the 
[process of Confusion, af the chald expands the use ofa word 
uch af mammawm to include his aunt at well ax his mother, 
if isn the effort to secre a satisfaction, declarative or manipa- 

iy. And it m ckar 





se Le weg wb at wor, dg te ld to ore 
fand more tubtle distinction aod grou 

"To cama now to Spearman's tciod pomt, that all these 
proceses-~Duntegeatoa, Cockusion and Eduction—cay enter 
imo the development of a single concept. First of all, be 
suggests, there mast be Dusntegration , on this Confusion 
‘ony supervene, to be followed posably by a further period of 
Disintegration, and tiem curs By 2 peo ot tuning in whith 
Edueton plays the chiel part. The truth of this Analyns as 
el htt by the abelopment of ult’ us he 
‘Word mama corresponding #0 the grow:h of his concept 
‘other—as seen, for instance, ix our cbvervations of K or in 
Arvent'sofsmiece At frst (Appentuc TV, pp gob 12) Kus 
the cry mama when in a state of raid discomfort * aleady 
there would yer to be 4 sight Disategration of ths state of 
‘ucernloet from the seit of the steatioa. Soon, by the 
[process of training that we have descnbed in Chapters VIII 
find 1X, the attention ofthe cud bogus (o be durecred towards 
bis motive whale be us utterng the ery-~a further development 
‘of Deastegratoc. Upon thse thew superyenes period. of 
Confuson, during winch the word mama nay be epplod 
te wid mage of atau ns we the Gs ier 
‘exters—or al ns objectively, aflecively or Cacti 
Shey ews ee ee te 
place appears to depend on the strength of the previous pro- 
fee of Duttegaton. To the caw of “Ament set tor 
instance, the word maaan seems to eve been extended sntbout 
aliieaity to into fhe ch's act ua wel an et mother (8 
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'p. 314), but in the case of K, on the other hand, the Disin- 
Hegration ("aloog the lines of the chilt's biologcal needs ” 
Ihad been to strong, that the word became stnetly limited to 
certain situations in which hur mother appeared and was not 
extended (0 others, for mstance, the sught of her in « mirror. 
‘But even inthis caze, the process of Confuse at last ocurred: 
the word was applied to uociode the portrsit of another 

“Ansing out of thus process of Confusion, there would nor. 
‘mally follow a further period of Drintegration af the special 
haractenstics winch detingush the child's mother, both 
from other peopte, and from all the vaned stations wi whch, 
‘she appears Thus s the pout at which most chuldren will 
itave arnved danng thesr second year ; the word 3 now saxd 
(0 be aied as a name for the cuk!'s mother, 

‘There follows upon thts 2 forther penod of trauning, ander 
oer infvenee, duning’ whuch the are certarnly 
largely the eduction of relations and correlates, It us now 
that the concept of "mother" fand the application of the 
corresponding word) becomes both extended in tome directions 
tnd Lreited in others until at last rt squares with the socially 
‘cepted concept On the one hand, ts scope 1s Limited 1% 
that t no longer inclades every woman, ot indeed every wornan, 
(hat satisfies the chi’ ‘bat applied now only to a 
certasn person who stands sn a specal felation to ham, on 
the oth hand in extended to include the whole cli of 
‘uch peetone, those wi ‘this particular relationship to 
thers. Then at ws extended further Sol, to meade any hing 
‘reatura which stands an thus particolarrelationstup to another, 
‘until ultimately there develops the bare abstract concept of 
‘motherhood, a8 we find st i the notions of Motherland or 
Mother Nature. 

Tks importa to notice Ghat in the course of such a develop- 
meat, the processes of Dsintegratim and Confusion do not 
Coreipon i any spl fashion, with the contraction and 
‘expansions of the wse of a word. Thus a process af Coafusion 
may pve toe to a word's contracted we: for instance, a 
CLAY experience of all the verte stents in wich his 
other appears may heip to limst the use of the word mama, 
to ber. On the other hand, 2 process of Dunntegration may 
give rise to a word's expanded use; for instance, the 
given by Spearman of the child of two who having learat the 
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‘word ho (hot) when touching a can of hot water, used it Inter 
‘when pointing to @ steaming pie (NI 267) 

Ts car thet Spearman's account, at a whole, applies 
with The rates erectnan fo tie developsest of eocepls 
‘23d of the tse of conceptual terms ia chulden. The processes 
0f Disintegration, Confusion and Eduction which he describes 
show themselves in the contractions end expansions character 
ashe of the growth of language. If, a dealing with children 
bere rather than with adults as be does, we coust add anything 
‘tohis account ts thas. that um eldven the process of develop- 
‘ment 15 ss dominantly cogmtive in ature, other factors 
puayiog a larger pert—the chid'salective respooots, hs 5st 
ot ‘san instrument, and the presence around hum of 

tt cmmunty bent ‘on, tramng Tam With these 
necessary Spearman's analyss we are enabled to 
five an adequate account of the early stages of the develop- 


ret of creeps 

the child to the threshold of the 
contonaa! us of th mutes tages, We tay bee hd oo? 
survey of bis early lngustic development. 
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